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DECLINE AND FALL 

or THt 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Julian is declared emperor h?/ the le^hnw of Gaul-^ 
II h march and success^-^The death of Constantino 
•^Ciul administration of Julian. 

W HiLE the Romans languished under the ig^ chaf. 
iiominious tyranny of eunuchs and bishops, the ^xii. 
praises of Julian were repeated with transport .^hejcii. 
in every part of the empire, except in the pa^ Jj"«y <>' 
lace of Constantius. The barbarians of Ger- tiusagaiMi 
many had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of ''"^**°' 
the young Caesar; his soldiers were the com«> 
panions of his victory ; the grateful provincials 
enjoyed the blessings of his, reign; but the fa- 
vourites^ who had opposed his elevation, were 
offended by his virtues ; and they justly con- 
sidered the friend of the people as the enemy 
of the court. As long as the fame of Julian 

VOL. IV. » 



t THE DMLIKE AND FALL 

CHAP, was doubtful, the buffoons' of the palace, who 
^'^^^ were skilled in the lan£naa£^e of satire, tried the 
efficacy of those arts which they had so often 
practised with success. They easily discovered, 
that his simplicity was not exempt from affect- 
ation : the ridiculous epithets of an hairy sa- 
vage, of an ape invested with the purple, were 
applied to the dr^ss and person of the philoso- 
phic warrior ; and his modest despatches were 
stigmatised as the vain and elaborate fictions of 
a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, who 
had studied the art of war amidst the groves of 
the academy.* The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by the shouts of victory; 
the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could 
no longer be painted as an object of contempt ; 
and the monarch himself was meanly ambitious 
of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned 
^ with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, 

were addressed to the provinces, the name of 
Julian was omitted. ^' Constantius had made 
'< his dispositions in person; he had signalized 
" his valour in the foremost ranks ; his military 

* Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adulandi professores jam 
doeti, rectefconsulta, prospereque completa vertebant in deridicu- 
lum; talia sine modo strepentes insulae ; in odium venit cum vie- 
toriis 8uis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutum Julianum carpentes, 
appellantesque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam simiam, et litterio- 
nem Graecum : et his congruentia plurima atque vemacnla principi 
resonantes, audire hiec taliaque gestienti, virtutes ejus obruere ver* 
bis impudentibus conabantur, ut segnem incessentes et timiduxn et 
lunbratilem, gestaque secus verbis cqmptioribus ^xornantem. Am- 
mianus, zvii, 11. 



OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. i 

** conduct had secured the victory; and the chap. 
" captive king of the barbarians was presented ^^^J!^ 
•* to him on the field of battle," from which he 
was at that time distant above forty days jour- 
ney.'* So extravagant a fable was incapable, 
however, of deceiving the public credulity, or 
even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanied the rising 
fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those . 
artful sycophants, who coloured their mischievous 
designs with the fairest appearances of truth and 
candour.^ Instead of depreciating the merits 
of Julian, they acknowledged, and even ex- 
aggerated, his popular fame, superior talents, 
and important services. But they darkly insi- 
nuated, that the virtues of the Ca&sar might in* 
stantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes, if the inconstant multitude should pre- 
fer their inclinations to their duty ; or if the 
general of a victorious army should be tempted 

^ Ammian. xvi, 12. The orator Themistius <iv, p. 66, 57) be- 
lieved whatever was contained in the imperial letters, which were 
addressed to the senate of Const^tinople. Aurelius Victor, who 
published his Abridgement in the last year of Constantius, ascribes 
the German victories to the tntdom of the emperor, and the fortune 
of the Caesar. Yet the historian, soon afterwai'ds, was indebted to 
the favour or esteem of Julian for the honour of a brass sUtue ; and 
the important offices of consular of the second Pannonia, and prae- 
feet of the city. Ammian. xxi, 10. 

< Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum tltulis 
peragebant. . . . H« voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odiaprobris om- 
nibus potentiores. See Mai^ertin. in Actione Gratiarum in Vet* 
Panegyr. xi, 5, 6. 

»2 



t THE DECLINE AND PALL 

CHAP, from his allegiance by tbe hopes of revenge, and 
^x,^J^ independent greatness. The personal fears of 
Fears and Constantius wcrc interpreted by his council as ft 
Con^ian- laudaWc anxiety for the public safety; whilst 
tiug. jj^ private, and pcrljrps in his own breast, he 

disguised, under the \q':h odious appellation of 
fear, the sentiments of iiatred and envy, which 
he had secretly conceived for the inimitable vir- 
tues of Julian. 
Theie-^ The apparent tranquilHty of GarJ, and the 
(iv :;.ne imminent danger of the eastern provinces, ofTer- 
reat rh in^ ^^ a spccious pretence for tlie design which was 
I" ;f ofi^' arliVllv concerted l)y the imperial ministers. 

A. D. C60, " .^1 

ApiiL They resolved to disarm the Caesar; to recal 
those faithful troops who guarded his person and 

' dignity ; and to employ, in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who 

. had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
\ fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used 

the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at 
Ptiris, in the administration of power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he wa» 
surj^rlsed by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a 
notary, Vvith positive orders from the emperor, 
wliicli ikcy were directed to execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppose. Constantius signified 
his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celtae, 
and Petulants, the Ileruli, and the Batavians, 
should be separated from the standard of Julian^ 
imder which they had acquired their fame and 
discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands, 
three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
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selected ;' and that this numerous detachninit, chap. 
the strength of the Gallic army, should in>t'int.jy ^^^^i*l^ 
begin their march, and exert their ntmo^t dili- 
gence to arrive, before the openinj^ cf the c:»*n- 
paign, on the frontiers of Persia/ The Caf^ar 
foresaw, and lamented the consequences of tliis 
fatal mandate. Mo^t of the auxilraneF, Mho 
engaged their voluntary servl: c, had st»jni!ated, 
that they should never be oblij^cd to pass the 
Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per- 
tsonal honour of Julian, had been pleij^ed for 
the observance of this condition. Such an act 
of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the resentment, of the 
independent warriors of Germany, who consi- 
dered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and 
freedom as the most valuable of their possossicns. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and pri- 
vileges of Romans, were inlistcd for the general 
defence of the republic; but those mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the anti- 
quated names of the republic and of Rome, 
Attached, either from birth or long h:r!)it, to 
the climate arid manners cf Gaul, they loved 
and admired Julian ; they despised, and ]>erhaps 
hated, the emperor ; they dreaded the labcricus 
march, the Persian arrows, and the burning dc- 

' The minute interval, which mey be interposed, between tbd 
k^eme aduUa and the primQ vtre ol' Ammuuius, (xx, 1, 4), instead of 
allowing a sufficient space for a ruarcli of three thousand mileb, 
woutd render, the orders of Constantius as extravagant as* they were 
unjust. The troops of Gaul could nut have ri^achod l>yria till thtt 
end of autumn. The. memory of Ammianus must have been inac- 
curaU» tti4 hi* Uoguag* incorrect. 

b8 



6 THE DECLINB AND PALL 

CHAP, sertsof Asia. They claimed as their own the 
^^"' country which they had saved ; and excused their 
want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and more 
immediate duty of protecting their families and 
friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were 
derived from the knowledge of the impending 
and inevitable danger. As soon as the province 
were exhausted of their military strength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had beea 
imposed on their fears ; and notwithstanding the 
abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities 
would be imputed, must £nd himself, after a 
vain resistance, either a prisoner in the camp of 
the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of 
Constantius* If Julian complied with the orders 
which he had received, he subscribed his own 
destruction, and that of a people who deserved 
his affection. But a positive refusal was an 
act of rebellion, and a declaration of war. The 
inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremp- 
tory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his com- 
mands, left not any room for a fmr apology 
or candid interpretation ; and the dependent 
station of the Caesar scarcely allowed him to 
pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased the 
perplexity of Julian ; he could no longer apply 
to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been 
removed from his office by the judicious malice 
of the eunuchs ; he could not even enforce his 
representations by the concurrence of the mi- 
nisters, who would have been afraid, or ashamed, 
to approve the ruin of Gaul. The^ moment had 
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been chosen, when Lupicinus,* the general of chap. 
the cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to re- J^'^^ 
pulse the inroads of the Scots and Picts ; and 
Florentitts was occupied at Vienna bj the assess- 
ment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and 
OMnxipt statesman, declining to assume a respons- 
ible part on this dangerous occasion, eluded the 
pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, who 
represented to him, that, in every important mea^ 
sure, the presence of the prsefect was indispens* 
able in tilie council of the prince. In the mean- 
while, the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and 
importunate solicitations of the imperial messeD4 
gers, who presumed, to suggest, that if he ex^ 
pected the return of his ministers, he would 
chai^ himself with the guilt of the delay, and 
reserve for them the merit of the execution* 
Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wislr^ 
and even his intention, of resigning the purple^ 
which he could not preserve. with bimour, but 
which he could not abdicate with safety; 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled ^^^^' 
to ac^owledge, that obedience was tiie virtue 
of the most eminent subject ; and that the sove- 

® Aininianii8» xx, 1. llie valour of Lupicinus, and his mill^ 
tary skill, are acknowledged by the historian, who, in his affected 
language, accuses the general of exalting the horns of his pride, 
bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt, whether he wai 
more cfuel or avaricious. Tl^e danger from the Scots and Picta was 
BO serious, that Julian himself had some thoughts of pa^sin^ over in^ 
to tlK islim^i 



3 THE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, reign alone was entitled to judge of the public 
^^ll^ welfare. lie issued the necessary orders for car- 
rying into execution the commands of Constan- 
tius ; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps ; and the detachments from the sevend 
garrisons moved towards their respective places 
of assembly. They advanced with difficulty 
through the trembling and affrighted crowds of 
provincials, who attempted to excite their pity 
by silent despair, or loud lamentations; while 
the wives of the soldiers, holding their infaats 
in their arms, accused the desertion of their hus-^ 
bands, in the mixed language of grief, of ten-, 
derness, and of indignation. This scene of ge- 
neral distress afflicted the humanity of the Caesar; 
he granted a sufficient number of post-waggons 
to transport the wives and families of the sol- 
diers/ endeavoured to alleviate the hardships 
which he was constrained to inflict, and in- 
creased, by the most laudable arts, his own po- 
pularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops. 
The grief of an armed multitude is soon con- 
verted into rage ; their licentious murmurs^ 
which every hour were communicated from tent 
*o tent with more bcfldness and effect, prepared 
their minds for the most darihg acts of sedition ; 
and by the connivance of their tribunes, a season- 
able libel \t as secretly dispersed, which painted* 

' He granted them the permission of tlie mr§U9 davuUri^ or eta- 
hularis. These post-waggons are often mentioned in the Coder an* 
were supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. Se« ValMk 
$A A m m ian. xz, 4^ 
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ki lively colours,, the disgrace of the Caesar, chap. 
the oppression of the ^allic^ army, and the feeble ,,^ ^^" '^ 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of 
Constantius were astonished and alarmed by the 
progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed 
the Ca*sar to hasten the departure of the troops ; 
but they imprudently rejected the honest and 
judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that 
they should not march through Paris, and sug« 
gested the danger and temptation of a last in- 
terview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was Thejr pto- 
snnounced, the Caesar ilvent out to meet them, \^^ 
and ascended his tribunal,, which had been'^* 
erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers, 
who by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar 
attention, Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oratioii to the surrounding multitude : he cele- 
brated their exploits with grateful applause ; 
encouraged them to accept, with alacrity, the 
honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful 
and liberal monarch ; and admonished them, 
that the commands of Augustus required an in- 
f tant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who 
were apprehensive of offending their general by 
jm indecent clamour, or of belieing their senti- 
ments by false and venal acclamations, main- . 
tained an obstinate silence, and, after a short 
pause, were dismissed to their quarters. Tha 
principal officers were entertained by the Caesar, 
who professed, in the warmest language of friend* 
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CHAP, ship, his desire and his inability to reward, ac-- 
,u'^n^nn ctMrduig to thcir deserts, the brave companions 
of his victories. They retired from the feast 
Ittll of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from 
their beloved general and their native country* 
The only expedient which could prevent their 
sqiaration was boldly agitated and approved ;. 
tlie popular resentment was insensibly moulded 
into a regular conspiracy ; their just reasons of 
complaint were heightened by passion, and theiif 
' piissions Were inflamed by wine ; as on the eve 
of their departure, > the troops were indulged in 
' licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight^ 
t^e impetuous multitude, with> swords, and 
bbws, and torches, in their hands, rushed into 
the suburbs ; encompassed the palace/ and^ 

. < Most probably ^^e palace of the baths» iTkerm^Btnmyt ofwliich t^ 
solid and lofty hall stiU subsists in the me dt la Hcuft, The buildings 
tevered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the university ; 
and the gardensy under the Merovingian kings, communicated with 
the abbey of St. Germain des Prez. By the iiyuries of time and the 
Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth century, to 
It maze of ruins ; whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious 
love. ^ . 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alis ; 

Multiplici latebril'scelerum tersura ruborem. 

-•--•*- pereuntis s«pe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque. accommoda^rtf** 
<;These lines ai'e quoted from the Architrenius, 1. iv, c. 8, a poeticaf 
work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a tnonk of St. Alban's, 
about the year 1190. See Warton's History of English Poetty» vot % 
dissei:t. ii). Yet such theJU might be less pernicious to mankind, than 
tee theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since agi' 
ttted on the same ground. Bonamy^ M^m. de TAcademie^ ionuxvy 
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careless of future dangers, pronounced the fatftl chap. 
and irrevocable words, Julian Augustus ! _™^ 
The prince, whose anxious suspense was inter* 
rupted by their disorderly acclamations, secured 
the doors against their intrusion ; and, as long 
as it was in his power, secluded his person and 
dignity from the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. 
At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose zeal was 
irritated by opposition, forcibly Altered the pa- 
lace, seized, with i:espectful violence, the object 
of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn 
swords through the streets of Paris, placed him 
on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts sa- 
luted him as their emperor. Prudence as well 
as loyalty inculcated the propriety of resisting 
their treasonable designs, and of preparing, for 
his oppressed virtue, the excuse of violence. ' 
Addressing himself by turns to the multitude and 
to individuals, he sometimes implored* their 
mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation ; 
conjured them not to sully the fame of their im« 
mortal victories ; and ventured to promise, that 
if they would immediately retiu*^ to their alle- 
giance, he would undertake to obtain from tiie 
emperor, not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the orders which had 
excited their resentment. But the soldiers, who 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian, than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was in-» 
sensibly turned into impatience, and their im- 
patience into rage. The infleiJtibl? Caesar §us- 
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-crAP. tain?d, till the third hour of the day, their 
3^ *^ pr/iyers, their reproaches, and their menaces; 
nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly 
assured, that if he wished to live, he must con- 
sent to reign. He was exalted on a shield in th^ 
presence, and amidst the unanimous acclama- 
•tionS) of the troops ; a rich military collar, 
•which was offered by chance, supplied the want 
•^f a diadem ;** the ceremony was concluded by 
-the promise of a moderate donative ;' and the 
new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected 
grief, retired into the most secret recesses of his 
•apartment.*^ 
Hi« pro- The grief of Julian could proceed only from 

testations , . . ' t_ ^ i • • 

of inno- his inuoceuce ; but his mnocence must appear 

•^"'^•* extremely doubtful^ in the eyes of those who 

-have learned to suspect the motives and the pro* 

^ Bvfti in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forms 
0f superstitious ceremony, and obstinately refused the inauspicious 
use of a female necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient sol- 
diers would have employed in the room of a diadem* 

* An equal proportion of gold and silver, &ve pieces of the former, 
one pound of the latter ; the whole amounting to about five pounds 
'ten shillings of our money. 

*. For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to au* 
thentic and original materials ; Julian himself, (ad S. P. Q. Athe- 
nicnsem, p. 2£?, 283, 284); Libanius, (Orat. Parental, c. 44h4S» 
in Fabricius Bibliot. Graec. torn, vii, p. 26d-.273>; Ammianus, 
(XX, 4) ; and Zoshnus, (1. iii, p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. 
^ith such guides we migkt neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical 
historians. • ' 

* Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression* 
•• consensu militum," (x, 15). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
wight excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate with prs* 
•umptlon, madness^ and impious vebeUion» m^m^tm turtutm^ mwufitm^ 
Orat. Iii, p. 6T. 
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fessiotis of princes. His lively and active mind e*i v^. 
was susceptible of the various impressions of hope ^^^^ 
and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty and 
of ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear. 
of reproach. But it is impossible for us to caU 
culate the respective weight and operation of 
these sentiments ; or to aso^rtain the principles 
of action, which might escape the observation, 
while they guided, or rather impelled, the steps 
of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops 
was produced by the malice of liis enemies; 
their tumult was the natural effect of interest 
and of passion ; and if Julia^^ad tried to con* 
ceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he mlist have employed the most con- 
summate artifice without .necessity, and probably 
without success. He solemnly declares, in the 
presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that tilt . 
the close of the evening which preceded his ele- 
vation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs of 
the soldiers ;"* and it may seem ungenerous ta 
distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth of 
« philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence 
that Constantius was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite of the gods, might' 
prompt to desire, to solicit, and even to 
hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient religion of 

» Julian ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 284. The devout Abhi de la Ble- 
ferie (Vie de Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the devout 
lirotestationc of a pagan. 
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CHAP.> mankind. When Julian had received the intel- 
^^"- liirence of the conspiracy, he resie^ned himself to 
a.short slumber, and afterwards related to his 
friends, that he had seen the Genius of the em- 
pire waiting with some impatience at his door, 
{dressing for admittance, and reproaching his 
want of spirit and ambition." Astonished and 
perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great 
Jupiter; who immediately signified, by a clear 
and manifest omen, that he should submit to. the 
will of heaven and of the army. The conduct 
which disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason, 
excites our suspi|||in and eludes our inquiry. 
Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself in- 
to a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital 
principles of virtue and veracity. 
His em- To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
conrtan^ the persous of his enemies,*" to defeat and to 
^^^ despise the seo^et enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the reign of the newem^ 
peror. Although he was firmly resolved to main- 

° Ammian. xz, 5, with the note of LindenUrogius on the Genius 
pf the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend 
and physician, Oribasian, (Epist. xvii, p. 384), mentions another 
dream, to which, before the event, he gave credit, — of a stately tree 
thrown to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
«arth. Even in his sleep, the mind of Cssar must have been agitat- 
ed by the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (1. iii» p. 1^5) re- 
lates a subsequent dream. 

^ The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is fine- 
ly described by Tacitus, (Hist. 1, 80-85). But Otho had much more 
guilt, and much less abiUtieify than Juliaiu 
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tain tiie station which he had assumed, he was still chap, 
desirous of saving' his country from the calamities , 
pf civil war^ of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of ConstaHtius, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of perfidy^ 
and ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of 
military and imperial pomp, Julian shewed him«> 
self in the field of Mars to the soldiers, who 
glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of 
their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He 
recapitulated their victories, lamented their suf- 
ferings, applaiided their resolution, animated 
their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assemUy, till he had obtained 
a solemn promise from the troops, that if the 
emperor of the East would subscribe an equitaMe 
treaty, they would renounce any views of con- 
quest, and satisfy themselves with the tranquil 
possession of the Gallic provinces. On this founds 
ation he composed, in his own name, and in 
that of the army, a specious and moderate 
epistle,^ which was delivered to Pentadius, his 
master of the offices,' and to his chamberlain 
Eutherius; two ambassadors whom he appointed 
to receive the answer, and observe the disposi- 
tions of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed 
with the modest appellation. of Caesar ; but Ju^ 
Kan solicits, in a peremptory, though respectful 

P To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private let- 
ters, objurgatorias et mordaces, which the historian had not seen, an^ 
would not have published. Perhaps they never existed. 
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CHAP, manner, the confirmation of the title of Au- 
J^^l^^^^ gustus. He acknowledges the irregularity of his 
own election ; while he justifies, in some measure, 
the resentjnent and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows 
the supremacy of his brother Constantius ; and 
engages to send him an annual present of Spanish 
horses, to recruit his army with a select number 
of barbarian youths, and to accept from hia 
choice a praetorian proefect of approved discre- 
tion and fidelity. But he reserve* for himself 
the nominatioa of his other civil and military 
oflScers, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of th^ provinces beyond the Alps. 
He admonishes the emperor to consult, the dic- 
tates of justice ; to distrust the arts of those venal 
flatterers wBo subsist only by the discord of 
princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and 
honourable treaty, equally advantageous to the 
republic, and to the house of Constantine. la 
this negotiation, Julian claimed no more than hc 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exercised over the provinces of Gau^ 
Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a 
name more independent and august. The sol- 
diers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 
which was not stained even with the blood of 
the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive; Lupici- 
nus a prisoner. The persons who were disaffected 
to the new government v/ere disarmed and se- 
cured ; and the vacant offices were distributed^ 
according to the recommendation of merit, by a 
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prince who despised the intrigues of the palace, chap. 
and the clamours of the soldiers.** ^i^^lil* 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied His fourth 
and supported by the most vigorous preparations ^peduLn 
for war. The army, which Julian held in rea- 5,7.^'*^ *^« 

. Rhine, 

diness for immediate action, was recruited and a. d. seo, 
augmented by the disorders of the times. The ^^ ' 
cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius 
had filled Gaul with numerous bands of out- 
laws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the 
offer of a general pardon from a prince whom 
they could trust, submitted to the restraints of 
military discipline, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and government 
of Constantius."^ As soon as the season of the 
year permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 
peared at the head of his legions ; threw a bridge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 
and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 
tuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that 
they might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers 
of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well as 
glory, of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious 
march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he 
could penetrate into a country which former 

4 See the first transactions of his reign in Julian ad S. P. Q. 
Athen. p. 2S5, 386; Ammianus, xx, 5, 8; Liban. Orat. Parent, 
c. 49, 50, p. 373-275. 

' Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strange disorder, 
since it continued above seven years. In the factions of the Greek 
republics, the exiles amounted to 20,000 persons ; and Isocrates 
assures Philip, that it would be easier to raise an army from the 
Tagabonds than from the cities. See Hume's Essays, torn. 1, p. 436, 
427. 

VOL. IV. C 
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CHAP, princes had considered as inaccessible. After he 
had given peace to the barbarians, the empercwp 
carefully visited the fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besan^on,' which had severely suffered from 
their fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna 
for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was 
improved and strengthened with ad(Mtional for- 
tifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes, 
that the Germans, whom he had so often van- 
quished, might, in his absence, be restrained by 
the terror of his name. Vadomair * was the only 
prince of the Alemanni whom he esteemed or 
feared ; and while the subtle barbarian affected 
to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of 
his arms threatened the state with an unseason- 
able and dangerous war. The policy of Julian 
condescended to surprise the prince of the Ale- 
manni by his own arts ; and Vadomair, who, in 
the character of a friend, had incautiously ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, 
and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spain. 

■ Julian (Epist. xxxviii, p. 414) gives a short description of Vc- 
sontio, or Besan9on ; a rocky peninsula almost encircled by the river 
Doux ; once ^ magnificent city, filled with temples, Ac. now redu- 
ced to a small town> emerging, however, from its ruins. 

* Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
from a barbai*ian kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phae- 
nicia. He still retained the same artful character, ( Anamian. xxi, 4) ; 
but, under the reign of Valens, he signalised his valour in the At-- 
men i an war, (xxix, 1). 
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Before the barbarians were recovered ff ond their chap. 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on j!L^"'^ 
tbe banks of the Rhine, and, once more crossing 
the river, renewed the deep impressions of terror 
and respect virhich had been already poiade by 
four preceding expeditions."* 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed ^^^^^^ 

, , . ' treaty and 

to execute, with the utmost diligence, their im- deciara- 
portant commission. But, in their passage tIu*ough war,*A.D. 
Italy and Illyricum, they were detained by the ^^• 
tedious and aflFected delays of the provincial 
governors ; they were conducted by slow journeys 
from Constantinople to Caesarea in Cappadocia ; 
and when at length they were admitted to the 
presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the despatches of his 
own officers, the most unfavourable opinion of 
the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience; the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt ; and the looks, the ges* 
tures, the furious language of the monarch, exr 
pressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic 
connection which might have reconciled the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that princess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
was at last fatal to herself."" The empress Eu- 

° Anunian. xx, 10; xxi, 3, 4. Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 15^. 

* Her remains were sent to Rome, and li^rred near those o£ 
her sister Constantina, in the suburb of the Via Nomeniana, Am- 
Wiian. xxi, 1. Libanius has composed a vei-y- weak apology to 

jusUfj" 

c 2 
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CHAP, sebia had preserved, to the last moment of her 
^^"Vv life, the warm and even jealous affection which 
she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild 
influence might have moderated the resentment 
of a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eu- 
imchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion 
obliged him to suspend the punishment of a pri- 
vate enemy ; he continued his march towards 
the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient 
to signify the conditions which might entitle Ju- 
lian and his guilty followers to the clemency of 
their offended sovereign. He required, thiat the 
presumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce 
the appellation and rank of Augustus, which he 
had accepted from the rebels ; that he should de- 
scend to his former station of a limited and de- 
pendant minister ; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers 
who wer^ appointed » by the imperial court ; 
and that he should trust his safety to the assur- 
ances of pardon, which were announced by Epic- 
tetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were 
ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was ne- 
l^otiated at the distance of three thousand miles 

justify his hero from a very absurd charge of poisoning his wife, 
aftd rewarding her physician with his mother's jewels. (See the 
■eventh of seventeen new orations, published at Venice 1754, from 
a MS. in St. Mark's library, p. 117-127). Elpidius, the prseto- 
f ian prtefect of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian 
appeals, is arraigned by Libanius, as effeminate and ungrateful ; yet 
the religion of Elpidius is praised by Jerom, (torn. i. p. 243), and 
lii« humanity by Ammianus, (xxi, 6.) 
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between Paris and Antioch ; and as soon as Ju- chap. 
lian perceived that his moderate and respectful 
behaviour served only to irritate the pride of an 
implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to com- 
mit bis life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gave a public and military audience 
to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to the attentive multitude ; 
and Julian protested, with the most flattering 
deference, that he was ready to resign the title of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his 
elevation. The faint proposal was impetuously 
silenced ; and the acclamations of " Julian Au- 
" gustus, continue to reign, by the authority 
" of the army, of the people, of the republic, 
" which you have saved," thundered at once 
from every part of the field, and terrified the 
pale ambassador of Constantius. A part of the 
letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor 
arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had invested With the honours of the purple ; 
whom he had educated with so much care and 
tenderness ; whom he had preserved in his in- 
fancy, when he was left a helpless orphan. *' An 
" orphan !" interrupted Julian, who justified his 
cause by indulging his passions : " Does the as- 
" sassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
" an orphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
^' injuries which I have long studied to forget." 
The assembly was dismissed ; 4nd Leonas, who, 
w ith som^ difficulty, had been protected from the 

c3 
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CHAP, popular fury, was sent back po his master, with aa 
XXII. epistle, in which Julian expressed, in a strain of 



Constan 



the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimula- 
tion of twenty years. After this message, which 
might be considered as a signal of irreconcilable 
war, Julian, who some weeks before had cele- 
brated the Christian festival of the Epiphany,^ 
made a public declaration, that he committed 
the care of his safety to the kmmortal gods ; 
and thus publicly renounced the religion, as well 
as the friendship, of Constantius.' 
^rlrtr^" ^^^ situation of Julian required a vigorous 
attack and immediate resolution. He had discovered, 
from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sa- 
crificing the interest of the state to that of the 

y Feriarcm die quern celebrantes menBC Januario» Christiani Epi- 
pkania dictitant, progressus in eorum ecclesiam, solemniter numine 
orato discessit. Amxnian. xxi, 2. Zonaras observes, that it was on 
■Christmas-day, and his assertion is not inconsistent; since the 
fharches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the same 
day (the sixth of January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Saviour. The Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real date 
of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th of December, the 
Brumalia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated the 
birth of the Sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, 1. XX, c. 4, and Beausobre Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, 
torn, ii, p. 690-700. 

* The public and secret negotiations between Constantius and 
Julian, must be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himself, 
(Orat ad S. P.Q. Athen. p. 286). Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c 61 
p. 376); Ammianus, (xx, 9), Zosimus ; (I. iii, p. IM); and even 
Lonaras, (tom. ii, 1. xiii, p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, ap- 
pear] to haTe possessed and used some valuable materials'. 
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monarch, had again excited the barbarians to chap. 
invade the provinces of the West. The position ^^^"^ 
of two magazines, one of them collected on the 
banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
cate the march of two armies ; and the size of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six 
hundred thouaand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour,* was a threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy who prepared to 
surround him. But the imperial legions were 
still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Da- 
ciube was feebly guarded"; and if Julian could 
occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important 
provinces of Illyricum, he might expect that a . 
people of soldiers would resort to his standard, 
and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expences of the civil war. H(> 
proposed this bold enterprise to the assembly of 
the soldiers; inspired thean with n just confidence 
in their general, and in themselves 4 and ex- 
horted them to maintain their reputation, of being 
terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received with the loudest 
acclamations, and the same troops whicli had 
taken up arms against Constantius, when he sum- 
moned them to leave Gaul, now declared with 

* Three hundred myriads, or three millions of medimni, a corn- 
<9neasurc familar to th« Athenians, and which contained six Roman 
modL Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger 
•f his situation, and the necessity and advantagei of an off^eniuve war, 
istd S. P. Q^ Athen. p* 286, 387>. 
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CHAP, alacrity, that they would follow Julian to the 
^^"- farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The oath 
of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, 
clashing their shields, and pointing their drawn 
swords to their throats, devoted themselves, with 
horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader 
whom they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, 
and the conqueror of the Germans.^ This so- 
lemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, wais singly 
opposed by Nebridius, who had befen admitted 
to the office of praetorian praefect. That faith- 
ful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the 
rights of Constantius in the midst of an armed 
and angry multitude, to whose fury he had almost 
fallen an honourable, but useless, sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, 
he embraced the knees of the prince whom he 
had offended. Julian covered the prsefect with 
his imperial mantle, and, pi*otecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to his 
own house, with less respect than was perhaps 
due to the virtue of an enemy ."^ The high office 
of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and the 
provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered 
from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild andequitable administration of the friend 
of Julian, who was permitted to practise those 

^ See his oration, and the behaviour of the troops, in Ammian. 
xxi, 5. 

« He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prsefect, whom he 
«ent into Tuscany, (Ammian. xxi, 5). Libanius, with savage fury, 
insults Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost oensurec th« 
humanity of Julian, (Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. S78). 
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virtues which he had in<5tilled into the mind of chap. 
his pupil.*^ ^^"• 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on His mar^ 
the number of his troops, than on the celerity RhSJ^^^nt^ 
of -his niotions. In the execution of a daring Wyricum. 
enterprise, he availed himself of every precaution, 
as far as prudence could suggest; and where 
prudence could no longer accompany his steps, 
he trusted the event to valour and to fortune. 
In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army.* One body, which consisted 
of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to 
advance through the midland parts of Rhaetia 
and Noricum. A similar division of troops, under 
the orders x)f Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to 
follow the oblique course of the highways, 
through the Alps, and tho northern confines of 
Italy. The instructions to the generals were 
conceived with energy and precision : to hasten 
their march in close and compact columns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, might 
readily be changed into any order of battle ; to se- 
cure themselves against the surprises of the night 
by strong posts and vigilant guai^ds ; to prevent 
resistance by their unexpected arrival ; to elude 

' Ammian. xxi, 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed the law* 
which he publicly imposed on himself. Neque civilis quisquam judex 
nee militaris rector, alio quodam praeter merita suffra^ante, ad po- 
tiorem veniat gradum, (Ammian, xx, 5). Absence did not weaken 
his regard for Sallust, with whose name (A. D. 363) he honoured 
the consulship. 

• Ammianus (xxi, 8) ascribes the same practice, and the same 
motive, to Alexander the Great, and other skilful generals. 
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c H A P. examination by their sudden departure ; to spread 
^^"- the opinion of their strength, and the terror of 
his name ; and to join their sovereign under the 
walls of Sirmium. For himself, Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. 
He selected three thousand brave and active 
volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to cast 
behind them every hope of a retreat: at the head 
of this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged into 
the recesses of the Marcian or black forest, which 
conceals the sources of the Danube;' and, for 
many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to 
the world. The secrecy of his march, his dili- 
gence, and vigdur, surmounted every obstacle ; 
he forced his way over mountains and morasses, 
occupied the bridges, or swam the rivers, pur- 
sued his direct course,*^ without reflecting whe- 
ther he traversed the territory of the Romans or 
of the barbarians, and at length emerged, be- 
tween Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
he designed to embark his troops on the Danube. 
By a well-concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet 

' This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, ia 
the time of Cssar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci 
(Basil) into the boundless regions of the north. See Ciuver, Ger< 
laania Antiqua, L iii, c. 47. 

i Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278, 279, with 
Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iii, p. G8. Even the saint admires the 
fipced and secrecy of this march. A modem divine might apply to 
the progress of Julian, the lines which were originally designed for 
iinother apostate.— 

I So eagerly the fiend, 

0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare» 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way« 
And swims, or sinks, or wsdes, or crseps, or flici. 
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©f light brigantines,^ as it lay at anchor ; secured chap. 
a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy ^"* 
the indelicate, but voracious, appetite of a Gal- 
lic army ; and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of his ma- 
riners, who plied their oars with incessant dili- 
gence, and the steady continuance of a favourable 
wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred miles 
in eleven days ;* and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from 
Sirmium, before his enemies could receive anv 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise ; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the temptation 
of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on either 
side with spectators, who gazed on the military 
pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, 
and diffused through the adjacent country the 
fame of a young hero, who advanced with more 

^ In that interval the NeHHa places two or three fleets, the Lau- 
riacensis (at Lauriacum, or Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Magincnsis ; 
and mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who should b^ 
a sort of marines. Sect. Iviii, edit. Labb. 

^ Zosimus alone (1. iii, p. 156) has specified this interesting 
circumstance. Mamertinus, (in Panegyr. Vet. xi, 6, 7, 8), who 
accompanied Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes this 
voyage in a florid and picturesque manner, challenges Triptol^emus 
and the Argonauts of Gre^e, &c. 
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CHAP, thail mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
xxiL fQYces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the 
rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the 
military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and 
perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
some slow and irresolute measures for the purpose 
of collecting his troops, when he was surprised 
by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, 
as soon as he landed at Bononia, had pushed 
forwards wish some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily 
thrown upon a horse, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of Julian ; who kindly raised him from the 
j^round, and dispelled the terror and amazement 
which seemed to stupify his faculties. But Lu- 
cilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he 
betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming 
to admonish his conqueror, that he had rashly 
ventured, with a handful of men, to expose his 
person in the midst of his enemies. *^ Reserve 
^* for your jpaster Constantius these timid remon- 
« strances," replied Julian, with a smile of con- 
tempt : " when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
" I received you not as a counsellor, but as a 
*' suppliant." Conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could 
command success, he instantly advanced, at the 
head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb of 
Sirmium, he was received by the joyful accla- 
mations of the army and people ; who, crowned 
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with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their chap* 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign ^^lil^ 
to his imperial residence. Two days were de- 
voted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the circus; but, early on the 
morning of the third day, Julian marched to 
occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Haemus ; which, almost in the mid-way 
between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates 
the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt 
descent towards the former, and a gentle decli- 
vity on the side of the latter.^ The defence of 
this impOTtant post was intrusted to the brave 
Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the 
Italian division, successfully executed the plan of 
the march and junction which their master had 
so ably conceived.^ ■ 

The homage which Julian obtained, from the He ju«tifi«i 
fears or the inclination of the people, extended *' ^ "**^ 
far beyond the immediate effect of his arms."* 
The praefectures of^Italy and Illyricum were ad- 
ministered by Taiu-us and Florentius, who united 
that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship ; and as those magistrates had retired 

^ The description of Ammianus, which might be supported bj 
collateral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the Anguatia 
Sucoorum, or passes of Succi, M. d'Anville, from th^ trifling resem- 
blance of names, has placed them between Sardica and Naissus. 
For my own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error 
which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable 
geographer. 

* Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammia- 
nus (xxi, 8, 9, 10) still supplies the series of the narrative. 

»■ Ammian. xxi, 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 54, p. 279, 
9S0. ZosimuB, 1. iii, p. 166, 1^7. 
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CHAP, with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, 
who could not always restrain the levity of his 
temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all 
the acts of the year, the epithet of fugitive to 
the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, 
conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those 
of a philosopher, was equally admired in the 
camps of the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. 
From his palace, or, more properly, from his 
head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distri- 
buted to the principal cities of the empire, a 
laboured apology for bis own conduct; published 
the secret despatches of Constantius; and solicited 
the judgment of mankind between two compe- 
titors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the barbarians." Julian, 
whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach 
of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument 
as well as by arms, the superior merits of his 
cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, 
but in those of composition. His epistle to the 
senate and people of Athens'* seems to have been 

" Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively asserts, that he 
intercepted the letters of Constantius to the barbarians: and Li- 
banius as positively affirms, that he read them on his march to the 
troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi, 4) expresses himself 
with cool and candid hesitation, si famde aoUua admittenda est fides. 
He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Con- 
stantius, which supposes an intimate correspondence between them. 
•• Cssar tuus disciplinam non habet.*' 

• Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, and the Lacedaemonians. The substance was probably the 

same* 
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dictated by an el^^t enthusiasnH whichprompi- c b a p. 
ed him tosubmit his actions and his motives to the ^^'- 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the 
same humble deference, as if he had been plead- 
ing in the days of Aristides, before the tribunal 
of the Areopagus. His application to the senate 
of Rome, wliich was still permitted to bestow 
the titles of imperial power, was agreeable to tBe 
forms of the expiring republic. An assembly 
was summoned by TertuUus, praefectof thecity; 
the epistle of Julian was read ; and as he appeared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted 
without a dissenting vmce. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas- 
sionate invective against the vices of Constantius, 
were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously ex- 
claimed, — " Respect, we beseech you, the author 
*' of your own fortune :"p an artful expression, 
which, according to the chance of war, might 
be differently explained ; as a manly reproof of 
the ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering 
confession, that a single act of such benefit to 
the state ought to atone for all the failings of 
Constantius. 

tame, though the address was properly varied. The epistle to the 
Athenians is still extant, (p. 26S-S87), and has afforded much 
valuable information. It deserves the praises of the Abb^ de la 
Bleterie, (Pref. a THistoire d« Jovien, p. 34, 25), and is one of the 
best manifestoes to be found in any language. 

V AucUni tuo revereatiam rogamtu. Ammian. xxi, 10. It is 
amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts of the seiyit« between 
flattery and fear. See Tacit. Hist, i, S5. 
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CHAP. The intelligence of the march and rapid pro- 
J^t^ gress of Julian was speedily transmitted to his 
Hostile rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained 
tio^il^'^*" some respite from the Persian war. Disguising 
the anguish of his soul under tjie semblance of 
contempt, Constantius professed his intention 
of returning into Europe, and of giving chace to 
Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expe- 
dition in any other light than that of a hunting 
party .'^ In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, 
he communicated this design to his army; slightly 
mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Caesar; 
and ventured to assure them, that if the muti- 
neers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of 
their eyes, and the irresistible weight of their 
shout of onset. The speech of the emperor was 
received with military applause, and Theodotus, 
the president of the council of Hierapolis, re- 
quested, with tears of adulation, that his city- 
might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 
rebel/ A- chosen detachment was despatched 
away in post-waggons, to secure, if it were yet 
possible, the pass of Succi ; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated 
to the service of the civil war; and the domestic 

4 Tanquam venatlciam praedam caperet : hoc enim ad lenienduDR 
•uorum metum subinde praedicabat. Ammian. xxi, 7. 

' See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi, 13. The 
Tile Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon from 
the merciful conqueror, who signi6ed his wish of diminishing hi« 
foemies, and increasing the number of his friends, (xxii» 14). 
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nctories of Constantlus inspired his partisaiis chap. 
with the xBost sanguine assurances of success. J^^' 
Tlie notary Gaudentius had occupied in his name 
the provisees of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome 
was intepcepted; and the distress of Julian waa 
increasediy by an unexpected event* which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Juliaa had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at 
£&*mium ; but he suspected* with reason* the fi- 
delity of those troops* which had been distin- 
guished by the emperor; and it was thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
state oi the Gallic frontier* to dismiss them from 
the most important scene of action. They ad- 
vanced* with reluctance* as far as the confines 
of Italy ; but as Hjiej dreaded the length <^ the 
way* and the savage fierceness of the Giermans* 
they resolved* by the instigation of one of their 
tribunes* to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Constantius on the walls of that im- 
pregnable city. The vigilance of Julian per- 
ceived at once the extent of the mischief* and the 
necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By 
his order, Jovinus led back a part of the army 
into Italy ; and the si^e of Aquileia was formed 
with diligence, and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to haye rejected the 
yoke of discipline, conducted the defence of the 
place with skiU and perseverance; invited the 
rest of Italy to imitate the example of their cou- 
rage and loyalty ; aiid threatened the retreat of 

VOL. IV. D 
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CHAP. Juliaii, if he should be forced to yield to the 
superior numbers of the armies of the East.* 



and death But the humanity of Julian was preserved 
••tanthis, from the cruel alternative, which he pathetically 
NoT^A ^^' laments, of destroying, or bf being himself de- 
. stroyed; and the seasonable death of Constantius 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities 
of civil wai*. * The approach of winter could not 
detain the monarch at Antioch ; and his favour- 
ites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps^ 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was 
increased by the fatigues of the journey; and 
Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town 
of Mopsiicrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, 
where he expired, after a. short illness, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age,' and the twenty-fourth 
of his reign.* His geniiine character, which 
was composed of pride and weakness, of super- 
stition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in 

■ Amniian. xxi, 7, 11, 1?, He seems to describe, withsuper^ 
fliious labour, the operations of the siege of Aquileia, which, on 
this occasion, maintained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen (Orat. iii, p. 68) ascribes this accidental rev6lt to the wis- 
dom of Constantiu^v . whose assured victory he announces with some 
appearance of truth.^ — Constantio quem credebat proculdcbio fore 
▼ictorem : nemo enim omnium tunc ab hac constant! sententia dis- 
crcpebat. Ammian. xxi, 7. 

* His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammia- 
nus, (xxi, 14, 15, 16) ; and we are authorized to despise'and detest 
tjie foolish calumny of Gregory, (Orat. iii, p. 68), who accuses 
. Julian pf contriving the death of his benefactor. The private re- 
l^tance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian, 
(p. 69, axid Orat. xxi, p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor indom- 
patible with the public verbal testament, which prudential considera-* 
tlons might dk-tate in the last moments of his life. ' 
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the preceding n^rative of civil and ecclesiastical chap. 
events. - The long abuse of po^ver remlered^u!viv> 
him a coAsiderable object in the eyes of his con- 
tempQFaries; but as personal pierit can alpne 
deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the 
sons of Constantine may be dismissed from. the 
world with the remark, that he inherited the 
defects, without the abilities, of his father. Be- 
fore Constantius expired, he is said to have named 
Julian for his successor ; nor does it seem impro^ 
bable, that his anxious concern for. the fate of , 
a young and tender wife, whom he left with 
child, may have prevailed, in his last moments,, 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge, 
Eusebius, and his guilty associates, made a faint 
attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, 
by the election of another, emperor : but their 
intrigues were rejected with disdain by an army 
which how abhorred the thought of civil dis- ^ 
cord ; and two officers of rank were instantly 
despatched, to assure J/ulian, that every sword in 
the epipire would be drawn for his service. The 
military designs of that prince, who had formed 
three diflferent attacks against Thrace, were pre- 
vented by this fortunat;e event. Without shed- 
ding- the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth, and the new 
capital of the empire, he advanced from Naissus 
through the mountains of Haemus, and the cities 
of Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the 

d8 
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CHAP, distance of sixty miles^ all Coi^antim^Ie was 
^^!^.. poured forth to receive him ; and he made his 
jauan en- ti4mnphal enti7 a^idstr the dutiful acclamations 
ISntinS!." ®f **^^ soldiers, the people, and the senate. An 
p|«# ,^ innumerable multitude pressed around him with 
ea^er respect, and were perhaps disappointed, 
when they beheld the small statm*e, smd simple 
giErb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had 
tanquisd:ied the barbarians of Germany, and who 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the 
whole ccmtinent of Europe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those df the Bosphorus." A few 
days afterwards, when the remdnsof thedeceased 
emperor were landed in the harbour, the subjects 
ef Julian a{^lauded the real or affected humanity 
of their sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, 
and clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied 
the funeral as faar as the chim^h cf the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited : and 
if these marks of respect may be interpreted as a 
selfish tribute to the birth and dignity of his im- 
perial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to 
the world, that he had forgot the injuries, and 
remembered only the obligations which he had 
received from Constantius.* As soon as the 

V In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (zxii, !» S> 
assumes the lofty tone of an orator or poet ; while Libanius (Orat. 
f arent. c. 56, p. 281) sinks to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

' The funeral of Constanfius is described hj Ammianus, (xxl, 
16); Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat. iv, p. 119); Mamertinus, (in Pa- 
negyr. Vet. xi, 2l) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. hri, p. 263), and 
Philoctorgius, (I. tI, c. 6, with Godefroy^s IMssertations, p. SS5). 
These writers, and their followers. Pagans, Catholics, Arians, bebrt4 
with very different eytt both the dead and the living emperor. 
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legicHis of Aqiiileia were assured of the death of chap* 
the emperor^ they opened the gates of the city, ,,""'^ 
andy by the sacrifice (^thdu* guilty leaders, ob- 
tained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity J^^^* •*• 
of Julian ; who, in the thirty-second year of his ledged bj 
age, acquired the undisputed possession of the ^pl^^ 
Roman empire/ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare Hit civil 

^11 _ . _ . , govern- 

the advantages of action and retu^ment ; but ment, uidi 
the elevation of his birth, and the accidents (rf^ufe^^ 
his life, never allowed him the freedom of choice. 
He mig^t perhaps sincerely have preferred the 
groves of the academy, and the society of Athens ; 
but he was constrained, at first by the will, and 
afterwards by tiie injustice of Constantiujs, to 
e^qpose his person and fame to the dangers of 
imperial greatness; and to make himself account- . 
able to the world, and to posterity, for the hap- 
piness of millions/ Julian recollected with ter^ 
ror the observations of his master Plato,' that 
the government of our flocks and herds is alwayjs 

' The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly aa- 
certained* Th(e day is probably the sixth of November, and tha 
year must be either 331 or 332. TiUemont^ Hist des Empereun^ 
torn. IV, p. 693. Ducange^ Faio. Pyzantin* p. 50. I have preferred 
the earlier date. 

■ JuUaii himself (p. ^53rS67) has expressed these philosophieal 
ideaa with much eloquence, and some affectation, in a very eIabo« 
rate epistle to Themistius. The Abb^ de la Bleterie, (torn, ii, p. 146- 
19^, who has given an elegant translation, is inclined to beUeva 
that it was the celebrated Themistins, wl^ose orations are still ex- 
tant. 

« Julian ppd Themist. p. 25S. Petavius <not; p. d5) observes, 
that this passage is taken from the fourth book de Legibus; but 
cither Julian quoted from memory, or his MSS. were different fronp 
•urs. Xengphon opens the Cyropsedla with a similar reflectien. 

ps 
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CHAP, committed to beings of a superior species; and 
''• that the conduct of nations requires and deserves 
the celestial powers of the gods or of the genii. 
From this principle he justly concluded, that the 
man who presumes to reign, should aspire to the 
-perfection of the divine nature ; that he should 
purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part ; that he should extinguish his appetites, en- 
lighten his understanding, regulate his passions, 
and subdue the wild beast, which, according to 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle,** seldom fails 
to ascend the throne of a despot, j The throne 
of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed 
on an independent basis, was the seat of reason, 
of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised 
the honours, renounced the pleasures, and dis- 
charged with incessant diligence the duties, of 
his exalted station ; and there were few among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they 
been obliged to submit their titne and their ac- 
tions to the rigorous laws which their philosophic 
emperor imposed on himself. One of his most 
intimate friends,*" who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that 
his light and sparing diet (which was usually of 

^ O ^t mvf^atirdf xtXttutv m^x^tf, ir^ortitfi »at iri^m. Aristot* ap. 
Julian, p. 2i61. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with a single beast, 
idTords the stronger reading of infta, which the experience of despotism 
may warrant. 

• Libaniiis (Orat. t^arentalis, c. Ixxxjv, Ixxxv, p. 310, 311, 312) 
has giv^ this interesting detailof the private life of Julian. He 
kimself '(in Misopogon, p. 350) mentions his vegetable diet, and 
upbraids the gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. 
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th6 vegetable kind) left his mind aiuibcdy always chap. 
free and active for the various and important ^^}!u* 
business of an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a 
general, and a prince. In one and the some day, 
he gave audience to several ambassadors^ and 
wrote, or dictated, a great number of letters to 
his gei^erals, his civil magistrates, his private 
friends, and the different cities of his dominions. 
He listened to the memorials which had be^i 
received, considered the subject of the petitions^ 
and signified his intentions more rapidly than 
they could be taken in short-hand by the dili- 
gence of his secretaries. He possessed such flexi- • 
bility of thought, and such firmness of attention, 
that he could employ his hand to write, his ear 
to listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas, without hesi- 
tation, and without error. While his ministerfi 
reposed, the prince flew with 'agility from one 
labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, sum- 
moned him to interrupt the prosecution of his 
studies. The supper of the emperor was still less 
substantial than the former meal ; his sleep was 
never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, 
except in the short interval of a marriage, which 
was the effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a female 
companion.*^ He was soon awakened by th^ 

* Lectuluf «... Veeiaiium toris purior, is the praise which 
Mamertiua (Panegyr. Vet. xi, 13) addreisses to Julian himself, 

LibaniUB 
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CHAP, entrance of fresh secretaries, M^ho had slqyt the 
^*"' preceding day ; and his servants were obliged to 
wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself scarcely any other refreshnent 
thanthechange of occupations. The predecessorn 
of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, 
indulged their puerile taste for the games of the 
Cir^^us, under the specious pretence of complying 
with the inclinations of the people; and tihey 
frequently remained the greatest part of the day, 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid 
spectacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four 
races « was completely iinidied. On solemn 
festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an un- 
fashionable dislike to these frivolous amusements, 
condescended to appear in the Circus ; and after 
bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew, with the impatience 
of a philosopher, who considered every moment 

Libftniiu aAnni, in sober peremptory language, that Julian nerer 
knew a woman before his marriage, or after the death of his wife, 
(Orat. Parent, c. IxxxTiti, p. 313), The chastity of Julian is 
confirmed by the impartial testimony of Ammianus* (xxv, 4), and 
the partial silence of the Christians. Yet Julian ironically urges the 
reproach of the people of Antioch, that he aimott ahoayg it^s t^rsirw, 
in Miaopogon. p. 345) lay alone. This suspicious expression is 
explained by the Abbe de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovian, tom. ii, p. 103- 
109) with candour and ingenuity. 

■ See Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty*fiftb 
raee, or mtsity was added, to complete the number of one hundred 
chariots, four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumlna currus. 
It appears, that they ran five or seven times round the JIfete, (Sueton. 
ip Domitian. c. 4) ; and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus 
at Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, Ac«) it might be about 
A J»or ntile' course. 
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«s lost, that was inot devoted to flie advantage of chap. 
the public, or Ae iamrovem^it of his own ^^^ 
mind/ By this avarice of time, he seemed to 
protract the short duration of his reign ; and if 
the dateswereless ^seourelyasoertained, we should 
refuse to believe;, that only sixteen months dapsed 
•between the death Of Oonstm^ttus and the depart* i^eeember, 

*^ A. D. 361. 

lire of his suooesscH* ibr the Persian war. The Mardi. 
actions of Julian can only be {H^eserved by the*^ °' ^^ 
care of thebistoriaii ; but the pc»rtion of bis volu- 
minous writings, which is €till extant, remains 
as a monument of the ajqilicationy as well as of 
the genius, of <ihe ^enq^eror. The Mfsopogom, 
tbeC!iesars, several of his onitions, and his elar 
borate woik against the Christian religian, were 
composed in the 4ong tnights of the two wint^s, 
the formar of ivOiiefa he passed at Constantinople, 
and the latter at Anttoch. 

The reformatistn of the imperiah court wasReformft. 
one of the first and most necessary acts of thcpi^L^ 
government of Julian.* Soon after his entrance 
iirto the palace of Constantinople, he had oc- 
casion for the servooe of a barb^. An officer, 
magnificently dressed,immediatelypresentedhimT 
iself. <* It is a baAer," exclaimed the prince, 

' Julian. Jn Misopogon. p. 340. Julius Caesar had offended tht 
Roman people by readin^f his despatches during the actual race. 
Augustus indulged their taste, or his own, by his constant attention 
to the important business of the Circus, for which he professed tht 
warmest inclination. Sueton. in August, c. xlv. 

« The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus, (xxil, 
4); Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. Ixii, p. 288, Ac.); Mamertinus, (in 
Panegyr. Vet. xi, 11) ; Socrates, <1. iii» c. 1), and Zonans, (torn. U. 
L xiiii p. 24). 
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CHAP, with affected surprise, " that I want, antf not a 
^^"- « receiver-eeneral of the finances."^ He nues- 
tioned the man concemitag the profits of his 
employment ; and was informed, that besides a 
large salary, and some valuable perquisfites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants^ 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed in the several offices of luxury ; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
with the insects of a summer's day.' The mo- 
narch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue, was distinguished by the 
oppressive magnificence of his dress, his taUe, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces 
erected by Constantine and his sons were deco- 
rated with many coloured marbles, and orna- 
ments of massy gold- The most exquisite dainties 
were procured, to gratify their pride, rather 
th|in their taste ; birds of the most distant cli- 
mates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out 
of their natural season, winter roses, and summer 
snows.^ The domestic crowd of the palace 

^ Ego non raHonaUm jussi sed tonsorem acciri. Zonaras uses 
the less natural image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, 
who was satisSed with wealth, might desire and obtain the honours 
«f the senate. 

ffAnvn r^a^iZa^au/f, unuxnt tMttf rat f*»nmi irm^a r»ts m'otfiit^t iv n^t, 
are the original words of Libanius, which I have faithfully quoted, 
lest I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the royal house- 
hold. 

^ The expressions of Mamcrtinus arc liTCly and forcible. Quia 
«tiam prandiormii tt taenarum htboratai magnitudine^^ Romanu9 

jwpulus 
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surpassed the expence of the legions; yet the chap. 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subser- . ^^"' 
vient to the use, or even to the splendour, of the 
throne. The monarch was disgraced, and the 
pec^le was injured, by the creation and sale of 
an infinite number of obscure, and even titular 
employments ; and the most worthless of man- 
land might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, from 
the public revenue. The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and 
the bribes which they extorted from those who 
feared their enmity, or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They 
abused their fortune, without considering their 
past, or their future, condition ; and their rapine 
and venality could be equalled only by the 
extravagance of their dissipations. Their silken 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables 
were served with delicacy and profusion ; the 
houses which they built for their own use, would 
have covered the farm of an ancient consul ; and 
the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses, and respectfully to 
salute an eunuch whom they met on the public 
highway. The luxury of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground ; who yielded with reluctance 

popnlus sentit ; cum qussitissims dapea non giistu sed difiicult&ti- 
bu8 sstimarentur ; miracula avium» longinqui maris pisces, alieoi 
temporis poma, ffistivs nives, hybernae ros^je^ 
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CHAP, to tlie indispensable calls of nature; and wli# 
^^"U placed his vanity, not in emulating, but in de^ 
spising the pomp of royalty. By the total extk- 
pation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to 
relieve the distress, dud to appease the munnursf, 
of the people ; who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes, if they are convinced tibat 
the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state. But in the execution of 
this salutery work, Julian is accused oi proceed- 
ing with too much haste and inconsiderate sevar* 
flty. By a single edict, he reduced the palace 
of Constantkiople to an immense desert, and dis- 
missed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependants,^ without providing any just, 
or at least benevolent, exceptions for the agie, 
ihe services, or the poverty^ of the faithful 
domestics of the imperial family. Such, indeed, 
was the temper of Julian, who seldom recollected 
the fundam^ital maxim of Amtotle, that true 
virtue is placed at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate 
dress of the Asiatics, thp curls and paint, the 
collars and bracelets, which had appeared so ridir 
culous in the person of Constantine, were con- 
sistently rejected by his philosophic successor. 

' Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on 
the eunuchs, (Orat. vi'i, against Polyclet. p. 117-127). Libaniut 
Contents himself with a cold but positive denial of the facti which 
seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantius. This ehargei 
however, may allude to some unkaowQ cireumstance. 
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But with the lit^peries, Julian affected to re- chap. 
uottOGe the decencies, of dress ; and seemed to ^ ^^ "'^ 
vahie himself for hb neglect of the laws of clean* 
liness. In a satirical performance, which was 
designed for the jwblic e Je^ the emperw descaata 
with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails, aoid the inky blackness of his hands; 
protests, that although the greatest part <^ his 
body was covered with hair, the use of the razor. 
was Goi^ned to his head alone i and celebraftes, 
with visible cconplacency, the shaggy and popu-- 
lous^ beard, which he fondly cherished, after 
the example of the philos<q^ers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason^ 
the first magistrate of the RcHraans would have 
scorned the affectation of Diogenes, as well as 
that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformatimi would chamber 
have remained imperfect, if Julian had only cor- ^ ^^ ^ 
rected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, 
of his predecessor's reign.—" We are now de- 
" live^d,"' says he, in a familiar letter to one ^ 
oThis intimate friends, " we are now surpris* 
*« ingly delivered from the voracious jaws of the 

.• In the MisofM^ih (p. 338, 338), he draws a vtgy singular pic« 
ture of himselff and the following words are strangely characteris* 
tic." ■Apfi^' «>(«rf#HaM» rw /B«Aw v«r«M wttymm • . . oivra T»t )m4im- 
r«f §tnx»t»** *^' H*f*^ f^fl*!^ *» ^Xf^ ^^' ^nf^» ^ "^he friends of the 
Abb£ de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation* 
not to translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy, (Hist, da ^ 
Jovien, torn, ii, p. 94). Like him, I have contented myself with ft 
trandent allusion ; but the little animal, which Julian immmv, ia a 
heast famiUar to nan> and tignifiM love^ 
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CHAP. <* Hydra.'' I do not mean to ajiply that epithet 
*,^iU " to my brother Ckmstantius. He is no more ; 
*f may the earth lie light on his heaxi! But his 
*' ^ful and cruel favourites studied to deceive 
** and exasperate a prince, whose natural mild- 
*^ ness cannot be praised without some efforts 
" of adulation. It is not, however, my intention^ 
" that even those men should be oppressed : they 
" are accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit 
^^ of a fair and impartial trial." To conduct 
this inquiry, Julian named six judges of the 
highest rank in the state and army ; and as he 
wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary 
tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphprus; and transferred to the commissioners 
an absolute power to pronounce and execute 
their final sentence, without delay, and without 
appeal. The offipe of president was exercised 
by the venerable praefiect of the East, a second 
SaUust,'' whose virtues conciliated the esteem of 
Greek sppMsts, and of Christian bishops. He 

'^ Julian, epist. xxiii, p. 3B9. He uses the words «'«Ajtf»ifcX*» 
i^^fty, in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, waf, 
^nversant with the Greek poets. 

• The two Sallusts, the praefect of Gaul, and the praefect of the 
East, must be carefUUy distinguished, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, 
jfi. 696). I have used the surname of Seeundue, as a convenient 
epHhet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Christians 
themselves ; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, 
has celebrated his virtues, (Orat. iii, p. 90). See a curious note of 
1^ Abbe de 1« Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 363. 
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was assisted by the eloquent Mainertiaus,^ one chap. 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly cele- ^^^^U 
brated by the doubtful evidence of his own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magi- 
strates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have, 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the 
bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the 
commission ; the armed and angry leaders of the 
Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the 
tribunal ; and the judges were alternately swayed 
by the laws of justice and by the clamours of 
faction.^ 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long PubMi. 
abused the favour of Constantius, expiated, by uirinno. 
an ignominious death, the insolence, the corrup* JJ^* ^^^ 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reigi). The exe- 
cutions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the widows and orphans 
of so many hundred Romans, whom those legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But justice 
herself (if we may use the pathetic expression of 
Ammianus'^) appeared to weep over the fate 

V Mamertinufi praises the emperor (xi, 1) for bestowing the' 
offices of treasurer and prsefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, intew 
grity, &c. like himself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi, 1) among 
Uie ministers of Julian, quorum mcrita n6rat et fidem. 

<J Tlic proceedings of this chamber of justice are related by Am- 
mianus, (xxii, 3), and praised by Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 74, 
p. 299, 300). 

' Ursuli vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flesse justitiu* Libanius, 
who imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the 
pount of the largwses. 
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of Ursuhts, the treasvirer of tl^ empire ; and his 
blood aceused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 
distress had been seasonably Felieved by the in- 
trepid Nberality of that honest minister. The 
rage of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by 
his indiscretion^ was the cause and the excuse of 
his death; and the emperor, deeply wounded hj 
his own reproaches and those of the-* public, 
c^red some consolation to the family of Ursuhis, 
by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the yemr in which they had 
been adorned with the ensigns of the prefecture 
and consulship,' Taurus and FlorentiuB were 
reduced to implore the clemency of the inex- 
orable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former was 
banifilied to Vercella& m Italy, and a sentence of 
death was pronounced against the latter. A 
wise prince dtoold have rewarded the crime rf 
Taurus : the fsuthful mimster, when he was no 
longer able to c^ose the progress df a rebel, 
had taken refuge in the court of his benelactm' 
and his lawfol sovaeign. But the guilt cf Flo- 
rentius justified the severity of the judges ; and 
his escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian ; who nobly checked the interested dili- 
gence of an informer, and refused to learn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive from his 

■ Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names 9I 
the commonwealth, that the public was surprised and scandalized 
to hear Taurus summoned as a criminal under the conmilfthip of 
Taurus. The summons of his colleague Florentius vnm probaUy 
delayed till (he commencement of the enraing year. 
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just resentment.* -Some months after the tri- chap. 
bunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the prae- ^^^J;^ 
torian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gauden- 
tius, aftd Artemius** duke of Egypt> were exe- 
cuted at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 
calumny against the innocent, th^ virtuous, and 
even the person of JuUan himself. Yet the 
circumstances of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked 
men obtained, in the public opinion, the glorj' 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. 
The rest of his servants were protected by a 
general act of oblivion ; and they were left to 
enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to 
oppress the friendless. This measure, which, on 
the soundest principles of policy, may deserve 
our approbation, was executed in a manner which 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne, 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly 
demanded the gifts which they had imprudently ^ 

* 

* Ammian. xx, 7. 

" Foi* the guilt and punisliment of Artemius, see Julian, (Epist. x, 
p. 379), and Ammiainus, (xxii, 6, and Vales, ad loc.). The 
merit of Artemius, Whd demolished temj>le8» and was put to death 
by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churches to ho- 
nour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests, that he 
, was not only a tyrant,' biit an Arian, it is not altogether easy to 
justify this indiscreet promotion* Tillemont, Eccles. torn, vii, 
^ 1319. 

VOL. IV. E 
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CHAP, or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the endless 
^^^^^ prosecution of vexations suits ; and he engiaged 
a promise, which ought always to have been 
sacred, that if they would repair to Chakedon, 
he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine tlieir complaints. But as soon as they 
were landed, he issued an^absolute order, which 
prohibited the watermen from transporting any 
Egyptian to Constantinople ; and thus detained 
his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till 
their patience and money being utterly exhausted, 
they were obliged to return with indignant mur- 
murs to their native country.* 
ofXiL? '^^^^ numerous army of spies, of agents, and 
informers, inlisted by Constantius to secure the 
repose of one man, and to interrupt that of 
millions, was immediately disbanded by his gener- 
ous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments ; and his contempt 
of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, 
and of courage. [Conscious of superior merit, 
he was persuaded that few among his subjects 
would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt 
his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty 
sallies of discoatent ; and the hero could despise 
the ambitious projects whicli surpassed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 
citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use 

* See Ammian. xxii, 6, and Vales, iid locum ; and the Codex 
Thcodoskinus,.L ii, tit. xxxiz, leg. I; and Gode&o^'s Commentary* 
t«m. i, p. SI 8, ad Jocum. 
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9l puiple garment; and this incUscreet action, chap. 
whicfa^ under liie r^ign of Constantius, would J^^^ 
have been consddered as a capital offence/ was 
repc^rted to Julian by the offik^ious importunity 
of a private enemy. The monarch, after mak* 
ing some inquiry into the rank and character of 
his rival, despatched the informer with a present 
of a pair, of purple slippers, to complete the 
magnificence of his imperial habit. A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of the 
domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field of exercise near . Antioch. 
Their intemperance revealed their guilt; and 
they were conducted in chains to the presence of 
their injured sovereign, who, rfter a lively re- 
presentation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of torture, which 
they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen-r 
tence of exile against the two principal offenders. 
Tlie only instance in which Julian seemed to 
depart from his accustomed clemency, was the 
execution of arash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But 
that youth was the son of Marcellus, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the 

y The president Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, 
&c. des Romaint, c. xiv, in his works, torn, iii, p. 448, 449) 
excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, by supposing, that actions 
the most indifferent in our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, 
the idea of guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported 
by a strange misapprehension of the English Iaws,«— *< chez une na- 
'* tion . . • . ou il est defend^ de boire a la sant£ d'une cerrainc 
** personne." 

E 2 
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CHAP. Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the 
».^.^"^^ Caesar, and the republic. Without appearing to 
indulge hiiS personal resentment, Julian m^ht 
easily confound the crime of the son and of the 
father ; but he was reconciled by the distress of 
Marcellus, and the liberality of the emperor 
endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.' 
"wdomV^ Julian w^ not insensible of the advantages of 
and the' freedom.* From his studies, he had imbibed 
'^*^*^ ^' the spirit of ancient sages .and heroes : his life 
and fortunes had dep^ided on the^jcaprice of a 
tyrant ; and when he ascended the throne, his 
pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection, 
that the slaves who 'would not dare so censure 
his defects, were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues.^ He sincerely abhorred tiie system of 
oriental despotism, which Diocletian, Constan-* 
tine, and the patient habits of fourscore years, 
had established in the empire. A motive of 
superstition prevented the execution of the design 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re- 
lieving his head from the weight of a costly 

» The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed 
against his life at Antioch, arc described by Ammianus, (xxii, 9* 
10, and Vales, ad loc.)» and Libaniu's, (Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 333). 

■ According to some, says Aristotl^, (as he is quoted by Julian 
ad Themist. p. 261), the form of absolute government, the 5r«^. 
i6«r/Xii«, is contrary to nature. Both the prince and the phllofiopher 
choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful and labourod 
obscurity. 

^ That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian hiiQr 
self. Ammian. xxii, 10. 
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diadem:'' but he absolutely used the title of chat. 
Dominus or Lord; ^ a word which was ffrown so ^^^'* 
familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating 
origin. The office, or rather the name, of con- 
sul, was cherished by a prince who contemplated 
with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and 
the same behaviour which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus, was adopted by Julian 
from choice and inclination, On the calends of a.d. 36s, 
January, at break of da)'-, the new consuls, Ma- 
mertinus and Nevitta, hastened to the palace to 
salute the emperor. As soon as he was informed 
of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled 
the blushing magistrates to receive the demon- 
strations of his affifcted humility. From the 
palace they proceeded to the senate* The empe- 
ror, on foot, marched before their litters ; and 
the gazing multitude admired the imagie of an- 
cient times, or secretly blamed a conduct, which, 
in their eyes, degraded the majesty of the 

• Libanras, (Orat. Parent, c. 95, p. 320), who mentions the 
wish and design of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious language {it»n 
yr*r yfavrtn .... «xx' uv mfiuntn » x«rXiwii), that the en^ror was re- 
strained by some particular revelation. 

^ Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any 
public law, the proud appellations of Z)e«po^ or i)o«iuniM, they are 
still extant on his medals, (Duoange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, S9) ; 
and the private displeasure which he affected to express, only gave 
a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abb^ de la Ble^ 
terie (Hist, de Jovien, torn, ii, p. 99-102) has curiously traced 
the origin and progress of the i^ord Dominw under the imperiitl 
government. 

E 3 
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CHAT, jpurple.'' But the behaviour of Julian was 
..^n^"^- unifonnly supported- During the games of the 
Circus, he had, imprudently or designedly, per- 
formed the manumission of a slave in the pre* 
sence of the consul. The moment he was rer 
minded that he had trespassed on the jurisdictioii 
of another magistrate, he condemned himself te 
pay a fine of ten pounds of gold ; and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world, 
that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow- 
citizens, to the laws,' and even to the forms, 
of the republic. The spirit of his administrar 
tion, and his regard for the place of his nativity, 
induced Juliai^ to confer on the senate of Con- 
stantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate 
of ancient Rome.^ A legal fiction was intror 
duced, and gradually established, that one half 
of tlie national council had migrated into the 
East : and the despotic successors of Julian, ac- 
cepting the title of Senators, acknowledged them- 
selves the members of a respectable body, which 

* Ammion* xxti, 7. ThQ consul lyfam^rtinus (in Panegjr. 
Vet. xi, 28^ 29, 30) celebrates the auspicious day, lilce an elo* 
quent slave, astonished and intoxicated by the condescension of his 
master. 

' Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twel?* 
tables.-*- 

Si male condidcrit in quern qujs carmina, jus est 
Judiciumque n ■ 
Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law ; 
and the Abb^ de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, torn* ii* .p. 92) has 
eagerly emJnraced a declaration so agreeabJe to his own system, an4 
indeed to the true spirit, of the imperial constitution. 

E Zosimus, 1. iii, p« 158. 
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was permitted to represent the majesty of the chap. 
R<»nan name. From Constantinople, the atten- ^^^J*,^ 
tion of the monarch was extended to the muni* 
cipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, 
by repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious ex- 
emptions, which had withdrawn so n>any idle 
citizens from the service of their country ; and, 
by imposing an equal distribution of public du- 
ties, he restored the strength, the splendour, or, 
according to the glowing expression of Liba- 
mus,^ the\ soul of the expiring cities of his 
empire. The venerable age of Greece excited His care 
the most tender compassion in the mind of Ju- Grecian 
lian ; which kindled into rapture when he recol- ^***®** 
lected the gods, the heroes, and the men su 
perior to heroes and to gods, who had bequeathed 
to the latest posterity the monuments of their 
genius, or the example of their virtues. He re- 
lieved the distress, and restored the beauty, of 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus.* . Athens 
acknowledged him for her benefactor; Argos, 
for her deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again 
rising from her ruins with the honours of a Ro- 

* 'H mj /5fl«»A.w i^vs ^vxn vroXu/s sr^v. See Libanius, (Orat. Parent. 
c. 71, p. 296) ; Aimnianus, (xxii, 9) ; and the Theodosian Code, 
(I. xii, tit i, leg. 50-55), with Godefroy's Commentary, (torn, iv, 
p. 390-402). Yet the whole subject of the Curia, notwithstanding 
very ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the legal hitory 
of the empire. 

^ Quae paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia risebantur, ea nunc 
perlui, mundari, madere ; Fora, Deambulacra, Gymnasia, laetis et 
gaudentibus populis frequcntari ; dies festos, et celebrari veteres, et 
noTOs in honorcm principis consecrari, (Mamertin. xi, 9). He par- 
ticularly restored the city of NicopoUs, and the Actiac games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 
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CHAP, man colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
■^^,1'^ republics, for the purpose of defraying the games 
of the isthmus, which were celebrated iti the 
ampliitheatre with the hunting of bears and pan- 
thers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited from 
their remote ancestors the sacred office of per- 
petuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The | 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by I 
the Oorinthians ; but the poverty of Argos ! 
tempted the insolence of oppression ; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced , 
by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he resided: Seven years after 
this sentence, Julian^ allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal ; and his eloquence 
was interposed, mpst probably with success, in 
the defence of a city, which had been the royal 
seat of Agamemnon,' and had given to Mace- 
donia a race of kings and conquerors.*^ 

^ Julian, Epist. xxxv, p. 407-41 L This epistle, which illus- 
trates the declining age of Greece, is omitted by the Ahb6 de la 
Bleterie ; and strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by 
rendering ttrtXuct, tributum, and ^^imtiw, popubu^ directly contradicts 
the sense of the original. 

. ^ He reigned in Mycens, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles, from Argos: but those cities, which alternately flourished* 
are confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 1. viii, p. 579, edit. 
Amstcl. J 707, 

"* Mar^ham, Canon, Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Teme- 
nus and Hercules may be suspicious ; yet it was allowed, after a 
strict inc[uiry by the judges of the Olympic games, (Ilerodot. L v. 
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' The laborious adimnistration of military and chap. 
civil affairs, which were multiplied in proportion ^^3!^";^ 
to the extent of the empire, exercised the abi- juiian, an 
lities of Julkn ; but he frequently assumed the l'^^^^^ 
two characters of orator" and of* judge,* which 
are almost unknown to the modem sovereigns of 
Europe. The acts of persuasion, so diligently 
cultivated by the first Cdssars, were neglected by 
the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their 
successors ; and if th^ condescended to harang\ie 
the soldiers, whom they feared, they treated 
with silent disdain the senators^ whom they de* 
spised. The assjembUes of the senate, which 
Constantius had avoided, were considered by Ju- 
lian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
the most propriety, the maxims of a republican, 

c. ^2), at a time when the Macedonian Ungs were obscure and 
unpopular in Greece. When the Achaean Icaguf^ $le^larc(} i^gains^ 
Philip, i{ was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should re* 
tire, (T. Liv: xxxii, 22). 

^ His eloquence is celebrated by Libanias, (Qrat. Parent, c. 75» 
76, p. 300, 301), who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. 
Soirktes (1. iii, c' I) has rashly asserted that Julian was the only 
pruifse, since Julius Caesar, who harangued the senate. Alt thf 
pre4ece8sors of Nero, (Tacit. Annal. ziii, 3), and many of hi« 
sucessors, possessed the faculty of speaking in public ; and it might 
be proved, by vaiious exainples, that they frequently exercised it in 
the senate. 

*> Aminianus (xxii, 10) has impartially stated the merits and 
defects'bf his judiciial proceedings. ' Libanius (Orat, Parent, c 90, 
91, p. 315, &c.) has seen only the fair side, and his picture, if it 
flatters the person, expresses at least the duties, of the judge. Gic-. 
gory Nazianzen, (Orat. iv, p. 120), who suppresses the virtues, and 
exaggerates even the venial faults, of the apostate, triumphantly 
asks,- Whether such a judge was fit to be seated between ^fiaoa 
and tlhadamanthus in the Elysian fields ? 
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CHAP, and th^ talents of a rhetorician. He alternatelf 
x^i^- practised, as in a school of declamation, the se- 
veral modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation : 
and his friend Libanius has remarked, that the 
study of Homer taught him to imitate the simple 
concise style of Menebuis, the copiousness of 
Nestor, whose words descended, like the flakes of 
a winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible 
eloquence of Ulysses- The functions of a judge, 
which are sometimes incompatible with those of 
a prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as 
a duty, but as an amusement ; and although he 
might have trusted the integrity and discernment 
ofhis praetorian prefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The 
acute penetration of hia mind was agreeably oc* 
cupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, who labour^ to disguise the 
truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of his 
station, askedindiscreetorunseasonablequestions, 
and betrayed, by the loudness of his voice, and 
the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against the 
judges, the advocates, and their clients. But 
his knowledge of his own temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof of 
his friends and ministers ; and wJienever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallies of his 
passions, the spectators could observe the shame, 
as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on 
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the principles of justice; and he had the fiminess chap. 
to resist the two most dangerous temptations, ^^*'- 
which assauH the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the specious forms ot compassion and equity* 
He decided tlie. merits of the cause withput 
weighing the circumstances of the parties ; and 
the poor, whom he wished to. relieve, were con- 
demned i;o satisfy the just demands of a noble 
and wealthy adversary. He carefully distiow 
guished the judge from the legislator ;p and 
though he meditated a necessary reformation of 
the Aoman jurisprudence, he pronounced sen- 
tence accordmg to the strict and literal in- 
teri[Hretation cf those laws, which the magistrates 
were bound to execute, and the subjects to 
obey. 

The generality of princes,if they were stripped His ha- 
of their purple, and cast naked into the world, 
would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging from their 
obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. 
Whatever had been his choice of life, by the 
force of intrepid coinage, lively wit, and intense 
application, he would have obtained, or at least 

' Of the laws which Juii«Q enacted in a reign of sixteen months 
fifty-four have been admitted into the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian. (Gothofred. Chron. Legran, p. 64-67). The Abb^ 
4e la Bleterle (torn. U, p. 329-336) has chosen one of these lawa 
to give an idea of Julianas JLatin style, which is forcible and elabo- 
ratf , but less pure than his Greek. 
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CHAP, he would have deserved, the highest honours of 
XXII. jjjg profession ; and Julian might have raised 
himself to the rank of minister, or general, of 
the state in which he was bom a private citizen. 
If the jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations ; if he had prudently declined 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in studious solitude, would have 
placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present 
happiness and his immortal fame. When we 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tention, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole 
figure. His genius was less powerful and sub- 
lime than that of Caesar ; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The virtues 
of Trajan appear more steady and natural, and 
the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and 
consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with 
firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from 
the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction be- 
tween his duties and his pleasures ; who laboured 
to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, 
of his subjects ; and who endeavoured always to 
connect authority with merit/ and happiness with 
virtue. Even faction, and religious faction, was 
constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war ; and to con- 
less, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
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lover of his country^ and that he deserved the chap. 
empire of the world.** xxil 
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1 . . . Ductor fortUsimus armis ; 

Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore manAque 
Consultor patriae ; -scd nam cont ultdr habends 
Religionis ; amana tercenti^m millia Diviiin. 
Perfidus ille Deo, fled non et perfidus orbi. 

. Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, &c, 
Th« oonKiousness of a generous aefitiment seems to have rai»ed the 
Chils^ian poet above hit usual ntediocritT. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

The religion of Julian — Universal toletx^ion — He at* 
tempts to restore and reform the pagan worship — 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem — His artful per^ 
secution of the Christians — Mutual zeal and injust* 
ice. 



CHAP. X HE character of Apostate has injured die re- 
.""^ ':. putation of Julian ; and the enthusiasim which 
XeHgioD clouded his virtues, has exaggerated the real 
*'^"*^^ and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our 
partial ignorance may represent him as a philo- 
sophic monarch, who studied to protect, with an 
equal hand, the religious factions of the empire ; 
and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, from the edicts 
of Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A 
more accurate view of the character and conduct 
of Julian, will remove this favoiu'able preposses- 
sion for a prince who did not escape the general 
contagion of the times. We enjoy the singular 
advantage of comparing the pictures which have 
been delineated by his fondest admirers, and his 
implacable enemies. The actions of Julian are 
faithfully related by a judicious and candid his- 
torian, the impartial spectator of his life and 
death. The unanimous evidence of his contem- 
poraries is confirmed by the public and private 
declarations of the emperor himself; and his 
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various writings express the uniform tenor of his chap. 
religions sentiments, which policy would nave J!^^!!!h^ 
prompted him to resemble rather than to affect, 
A devout and sincere attachment for the gods of 
Athens and Rome, constituted the ruling passion 
of Julian ; ^ the powers of an enlightened under- 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by th^ 
infti^ice of superstitious prejudice; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, had a real and pernicious effect on the 
government of the empire. The vehement zeal 
of the Christians, who despised the worship, and 
overturned the altars, of those fabulous deities, 
engaged their votary In a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub* 
jects; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. 
The triumph of the party, which he deserted and 
opposed, has fixed a stain of infamy on the name 
of Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate has been 
overwhelmed with a torrent of pious invectives, 
of which the signal was given by the sonorous 
trumpet^ of Gregory Nazianzen.*" The inte- 

* I shall transcribe some of his own expressions from a short reli- 
Sious discourse which the imperial pontiff composed to censure the 
bold impiety of a cynic.-»AXX* e/Avf utm ^n n rug hug iri^{/»«, »«i ^iXM% 
ttu #tCw, *§u tt^ofiuu, 1UU «*«!/ tbieXus ret rttttna WKf^ttf cftrt^ tttnt )k«i 

Orat. vii, p. 21 1. The variety and copiousness of the Greek tongue 
saems inadequate to the fervour of his devotion. 

** The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
Tanity, addresses his discourse to hwTen and earth, to men and 

angel?. 
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c H A I*, rating, imtttre of the events which were crowdfed 
^^1^^;^ mto the shortreignof this active emperor, deserve 
ajustandcircumstantiarnairative. His nlotives, 
his councils aild his actions, as fm aa'they are con- 
nected with thebistory of religion, will be the sub- 
ject of the present chapter^ 
Hisedu- The. cause of his( strange and fatal apostacy^ 
apo$tacy. may be derived from the early period of his life» 
whjen he was left an orphan in the hands df the 
murderers of his family- The names of Christ 
tod of Con^tantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful ima- 
gination, .which was susceptible of the most lively 
impressions. The care of his infancy was in- 
trusted to £tisebi«is, bii^p of Nicomedia,*^ who 
was related to him on the side of his mother ; 
and. till Julian reached the twentieth year of his 
age, he received from his ChHstian preceptors 

angels, to the living and the dead ^ and, above all* to the great Con- 
stantius, (n m tutfinftit au odd pagan expression). He concludes 
with a bold assurance, that he has efeeted a monument not less 
durable, and much more p9rtiAbie»tiia^t}ie ooliimnt of Hercules. See 
Greg. Nazianzen« Orat. iii, p. $0\ iv, p. 134. 

See this lofJ^ invective, which has been injudiciously divided 
fnto two orations in Gregory's Works, tom* i, p. 49-134 ; Paria, 
1630. It was published by Gregory and his friend Basil (iv, p. 133), 
about six months after the death of Julian, when his remains had 
teen carried to Tarsus, (iv, p. 120) ; but while Jovian was still on 
the throne, (iii, p. 54 ; iv, p. 117). I have derived much assistance 
from a French version and remarlcS printed at Lyons 17^5. 

•* NicomediflB ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quem genere Ion* 
glus contingebat, (Ammian. xxii, 9). Juliaii never expresses any 
gratitude towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his preceptor, 
the eunuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of education, which 
inspired his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and per- 
. haps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, 352. 
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the education not of a hero but of a saittt. The chap. 
emperor, less jealous of a heavenly, than of an ^^JJ,^^ 
earthly crown, contented himself with the im-^ 
perfect cfaiuticter of a catechumen^ while he 
bestowed the advantages of baptisin^ on the 
nephews of Constantine;' They wet^ even ad- 
mitted J<p the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical 
order ; and Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the church of Nicomedia; The study 
of religion^ which they assiduously cultivated^ 
appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devoticm;^ They prayed, they fasted, they dis- 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergyj 
and oblations to the tombs of the mart3rrs ; and 
the splendid monument of St. Mamas^ at Cae- 
sarea, was erected, or at least wai undertaken^ 
by the joint labour of Gallus and Juliian> They 
respectfully conversed with the bishops who wert 
eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
benediction of the monks and hermits, who had 
introduced iiito Cappadocia the voluntary hard^ 

• Greg; Nai. iii, p. 70. Hi laboured to eff&dk that hol;^ mktk in 
the blood, perhaps of a Taurobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 
361, No. 3, 4. 

' Julian himself (E)^iat. U, p. 454) kssures the ^exandrians that 
he had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth 
year of his age. 

K See his Christian, and ^^n ecclesia^ti(!al education, in Gregory, 
(iii. p. 58) ; Socrates, (1. iii. c. 1), and Sozomen, (1. v, c. 2)« 
He escaped very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 

^ The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus^ way 
prosecuted with vigour and success ; but the earth obstinately rejected 
and subverted the structures which were imposed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian. Greg, iii, p. 59, 60, 61. Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many living spectators, would form one •f the clearest 
miracle^ in ecclesiastical story. 

VOL. IV, F 
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CHAP, ships of the ascetic life.* As the two princes 
^^iJL advanced towards the' years of manhood, they 
discovered, in their religious sentiments^ the dif- 
ference of their characters. The ditU and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity, which 
never influenced his conduct orunoderated his 
passions. The mild dispbsition of ' the younger 
brother was less repugnant to the precepts of the 
gospel ; and his active curiosity might have been 
gratified by a theological system whidi explains 
* the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future 
worlds. But the independent spirit of Julian 
refused to yield the passive and unresisting obe- 
dience which was required, in the name of reli- 
gion, by the haughty ministers of the church. 
Their speculative opinions were imposed as 
positive laws, and guarded by the terrors of 
eternal punishments ; but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince ; whilst they 
silenced his objections, and severely checked the 
freedom of his inquiries, they secretly provoked 
. his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educate in 
the Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Arian 

* ' * The phUosopher (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, &c. 
of these solitary fanatics, (see Tillemont, Meixr. Eccles. torn, ix, 
p. 661, 662) i who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and 
social animal, «y^/w«r« foiru froX^r/xa X^n xtu fsfit^u. The pagan sup- 
poses, that because they had renouhccd the gods, they were possessed 
and tormented by e^^l daemons. 
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controversy.^ The fierce contests of the eastern chap. 
bi8hof>s, the incessant alterations of their creeds^ ^^^^ 
and the i»t>fane motives which a^eared to ac- 
tuate their condnct, insensibly strengthened the 
prejudice of Julian, that they neither understood 
nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely 
contended. Instead of listening to the proofs of 
Christianity with that favourable attention which 
adds weight to. the most respectible evidence, 
he heard with suspicion, and disputed with ob* 
stinacy and acutenes, the doctrines for why:h 
he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to 
compose declamations on the subject of the pre- 
vailing controversies, Julian always declared him* 
self the advocate of paganism, under the specious 
excuse that, in the defenceof the weaker cause,his 
learning and ingenuity might be more advan- 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the ho- H# em« 
Hours pf the purple, Julian was permitted tOm^thoioi^ 
breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of ?JJJ***"' 
paganism*^ The crowd of sophists, who were 
attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had forn\^d a strict alliance between the 

^ Sec Julian apud Cyril. 1. vi, p. 206 ; 1. viii, pw 253, 262.*- 
" You peraccute," says he, *• those heretics who do not mourn the i 

*' dead man precisely in the way which you approve." He shews 
himself a tolerable theologian ^ but he maintains that the Christian 
Trinity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of 
M^ses. 

*Libanius, Orat. Parentalis, c. 0, 10, p. 232, &c Greg. Na- 
7ianzen, Orat. iii, p. 61. Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 6Sf 
*^f 70, edit. Commelin. 
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CHAP. learning and the religion of Greece; and tke 
poems of Horner^ instead of being admired as the 
original productions of human genius, were se* 
riously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of 
Apollo and the muses. The deities of Olympus, 
as they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters; their 
forms and attributes, seems to bestow on thosie 
airy beings a real and substantial existence ; and 
the pleasing enchantment produces an imperfect 
and momentary assent of the imagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to 
our reason and experience. In the age of Julian, 
every circunistance contributed to prolong* and 
fortify the illusion ; the magnificent temples of 
Greece and Asia ; the works of those artists who 
had expressed/ in painting or in sculpture, the 
divine conceptions of the poet ; the pomp of 
f(^stival3 and sacrifices; the successful arts of 
divination ; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some measure, excused by the moderation of its 
claims ; and the devotion of the pagans was not 
incompatible with the most licentious scepticism."' 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, 

■* A modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different 
operation of theism and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or con- 
viction which they produce in the human mind. Sec Hume's Essays, 
vaj. li, p. 444-457, in Svo, edit. 1777. 
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which occupies the whole extent of the believing chap. 
mind, the mythology of the Greeks was com- ^^^"A\ 
posed of a thousand loose and inflexible parts, and 
the servant of the gods was at liberty to define 
the degree and measure of his religious faith. 
The creed which Julian adopted for his own use, 
was of the lai^est dimensions ; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of 
the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offer- 
ing of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, who required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice so rashly performed 
' by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush» 
and without a smile, the voyage of the goddess 
from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth pf 
the Tyber ; and the stupendous miracle, which 
convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the lump of clay, which their ambassadors had 
transported ovdr the seas, was endowed with life 
and sentiment and divine power."^ For the 
truth of thts prodigy, he appeals to the publjc 
monuments of the city ; and censures, with some 
acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 

^ The IdffiAil mother landed in Italy abom the end of the se- 
cond Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron* 
who cleared her fame by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman 
ladies, is attests by a doud of witnesses. Their evidence » col- 
lected by Dr&kenborch, Cad Silium Italicum, xvii, 33) ; but we may 
observe that LiVy XxxJJC, 14) sUdeg over the transaction with discreet 
«mbiguijt}% 
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CHAP, men who impertinently derided the sacred tra- 
XXIII. ditions of their ancestors.** 
The aUe. But the dcvout philosopber, who sincerely em- 
gories. braced, and warmly encouraged, the superstition 
o( the people, reserved for himself the pririlege 
of a liberal interpretation; and silently withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear and audible 
voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of being 
scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the pmd^ice of 
antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable.^ 
The philosophers of the Platonic school,'^ Plo- 
tinus, Porphyiy, and the divine lambHchus, were 
admired as the most skilful masters of this alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of paganism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the myste- 
rious pursuit by jUdesius, the venerable successor 

* I cannot refrfim from tranacribii^ the <pi]^iiticftl wQgdg of Julian. 
l^fMu it ioxii rmg iroXiet v'tfwu* fcaXk^t r» rueturttf n votfru^i tms Mi/Kt^Mf » 
mtt ra ^pv;^»^iefi^t/iu /Kiv» vynf it v^f Iv ^Xt^u. Orat. V, p. 161. Julian 
likewise declares his firm belief in the aneilia^ the holj sfaieUSy which 
dropt from heaven on the Quirtnal hiU^ and pittes'the strange blind- 
ness of the Christians who prefered the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi, p. 194. 

P See the principles of allegory, in Jnliaii, <Omt. vil* |^ 216» 
ti9.) His reasoning as less absurd than that of some modem theo- 
logians, who assert that^ an extravagant or contradictsry doctrine 
mustlte divine; since no man alive could have thought of inventing it. 

<> Eunapius has made these sophists the subject of a partial and 
fanatical history ; and the learned Bruoker (Hist. Flulosoph. torn. il» 
p. SI 7-^03) has employed much labour, to illustrate their obscure 
lives, and incomprehen^Ue doctrines. 
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of lamblidius, siipireci to the possession of a chap. 
trea9iure» whidb he esteemed, if we may credit ^™^"- 
his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of 
the world/ It was indeed a treasure, which 
derived its value only from opinion ; and every 
artist, who flattered him^lf that he had extracted 
the precious ore from the surrounding dross, 
claioied an equal right of stamping the name 
and figure the most agreeable to his peculiar 
fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Pooyphry ; but his labours 
served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and pufoli^ed liis own 
aU^ory of that ancient and mystic tala This 
freedom of interpretation, which mi^t gratify 
the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail, ^e modern 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange 
allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these 
sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As tfae.tradiiions of pagan mythology 
were variously related, the sacred interpreters 
were at liberty to select the most convenient cir- 
cumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary 
cypher, they could extract from any fable any 
sense which was adapted l^o their favoiurite system 
of religion and phiiosoj^y. The lascivious form 
of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery 

' JiiUlttk» Omt. vit, p. S92. He tweuM witii the most fervent aod 
enthueiaetie 4evQtkMiL; and tfemlilee lest be sbo&ld betray too much 
of tbeee Iwly myeteriea, vbich th* pcofiuie mi^ deride with an im- 
pious Sardonic laugh. 
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CHAP, of some moral precept, or some jdiysical troth ; 

^^^";^ and the castration of Atys explained the revolu- 
tion of the sun between the tropics, or the separ 
ration of the human soul from vice and error.* 

S^8?8tem "^^^ theological system of Julian appears to 

of Julian, have contained the sublime and important prin- 
ciples of natural religion. But as the. faith, 
whidi is not founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition : and the popular and jhi\o^ 
sophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in the mind of Julian.* The pious empe- 
ror acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause 
of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the 
perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
eyes, and inaccessible to the understanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, 
or, rather, in the Platonic language, had gener-- 
ated, the gradual succession of dependant spirits, 
of gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being which derived its existence imme- 
diately from the First C^use, received the inhe- 

* See the fii^ onition of Juliai). But all tfa^ allegories which 
ever issued from the Platonic school, are not worth the short poem 
of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transition of 
Atys, from the wildest enthusiai^ to sober pathetic complaint, for 
his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an eunuch with 
despair. 

^ The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Caesars, 
p. SOS, with SpanUeim*s notes and illustrations ; from the fragments 
in Cjrril, 1. ii, p. 57, 5S, and espcriaUy flrom the theologieal oration 
in Solem Regem, p. ISO^ldS, addressed, in the confidence of friend- 
ship, to the praefect Sallust ^ 
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rent gift of immortality. That so precious cm chap. 
adTantage might not be lavished upon unworthy ^x^"^- 
objects, the Creator had intrusted to the skill 
and power of the inferior gods, the .office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
these divine ministers he delegated the temporal 
government of this lower world ; but their im- 
perfect administration is not exempt from discord 
or error. The earth, and its inhabitants, are 
divided among thetn, atid the characters of Mars 
or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the last's and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls 
are confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, 
as well as our duty, to sdiicit the favour, and to 
deprecat;e the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; 
whose pride is gratified by the devotion of man- 
kind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed 
to derive some nourishment from the fumes of 
sacrifice."* The inferior gods might sometimes 
coodescend to animate the statues, and to inhabit 
the tern pes, which were dedicated to their 
honour. They might occasionally visit theearth, 
but the heavens were the proper throne and sym- 
bol of their glory. The invariable order of the 

^ JuBan adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his 
favourite Marcus Antoninus* (Ciesares, p. 333). The Stoics axi4 
Flatonists hesitated between the analogy of bodies and the puritj 
of 8[urit8 ; yet the gravest {^ilosophers inclined to the whimsical 
fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbelieving age might 
starve the immortal gods. See Observations de Spanhiem, p. 284« 
44i, &c. 
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CHAP, sun, moon» and stars, was hastily admitted by 
.!ti^"lU Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration ; and 
their eternity was a sufficient evid^ice that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent Kioig. In the system of 
the Platonists, the visible, was a type of the 
invisible, world* The celestial bodies, as they 
were informed by a divine spirit, might be con- 
sidered as the objects the most worthy of religious 
worship. The Sun, whose genial influence per- 
vades and sustains the universe, justly claimed 
the adoration of mankind, as the bright repre- 
sentative of the Logos, the lively, the rational, 
the ben^cent image of the intellectual Father/ 
^*"**f h ^^ every age, the abseice of genuine inspirar 
phuoso- jtion is supplied by the strong illusions of eiithu- 
^'**"* Masm, and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of JuUan, these arts had beien j^actised 
only by the pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to the interest aiiid habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a siilgect 
of surprise and scandal, that the philosophers 
themselves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious credulity of mankind ;^ and that the 

y9f rv Mffnr fr«r^«f. Julian, epist. zli. In another place* (apud 
Cyril. 1. ii, p. 69), he calls the lun, God, and the throne of God. 
Julian believed the Platonidaii Trinity; and only blames tiie Chris- 
tians for preferring a mortal, to an immortaly JLcj^m. 

7 The sophists of Eunapius perlbrm as many miracles as tbt 
saints of the desert; and the onij eircuRMtaace in their favour is, 
that thtgr ai« of a less gloomy complekiOD, Instead of devils with 

horns 
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Orecian myHteiies should hare been supported crap. 
by the magic or theiffgy of <he modem Plato* ^°™^* 
nists. Thej arrogantly pretended to centroul 
the ordw of nature, to explore the secrets of 
futurity, to command the service of the inferior 
daemons, to enjoy the viev and conversation of 
the superior gods, and, by <Ufiengaging the sool 
from her material bands, to re^inite that immor- 
tal particle with the Infinite and Divine Spirit 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian '«>**«'><» 

'' and fana- 

tempterf' the philosofdiers with ihe hopes of an tidamof 
easy conquest ; which, from the situation of their 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most 
important consequences/ Julian imbibed the 
first rudiments of the Platonic .doctrines from 
the mouth of .^desius, who had fixed at Peiga- 
mus his wandering and persecuted school. But 
as the declimng. strength of that venerable sage 
was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, the 
rapid conception of his papti, two of his most 
learned disci[^es,£hrysantlies and Eusebius, sup- 
plied, at his own desire, the place of tiieir aged 
master. These philosophers seem to have pre- 
pared and distributed their jespective parts ; and 
they artiTuIly contrived, by dark hints, and af- 

homs and tails, lamblichua evoked the genii of love, Eros and An- 
teros, from two adjacent fountains. Two beautiful boys issued from 
the water, fondly embraced him as their father, and retired at his 
command. P. 26, 27. 

» The dexterous management of these sophists, who played 
their credulous pupil into each others hands, is fairly told by Euna* 
plus, (p. 69-76), with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abb^ de la 
Bleterjt understands, and neatly describes, the whole comedy, (Vie.de 
Julian, p. 61-67). 



XXIII. 
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CHAP, fccted disputes, to excite the impatient hopes of 
the aspirani^ t\\\ they delivered him into the 
handsof their associate Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful master of the Theiirgic science. 
By his hands, Julian was secretly initiated at 
Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural alli- 
ance of philosophy and superstition. He ob- 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the gene- 
ral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity; and 
such was the zeal of Julian, that he afterwards 
invited the Eleu^inian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed inthe depths of caverns, and in the alence 
of the night ; and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the hor- 
rid sounds, and fiery apparitions, which were 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of 
the credulous aspirant,* till the visions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.** In the caverns of Ephesus and 

■ When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the 
cross, the daemons instantly disappeared, (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii, 
p, 71). Gregory supposes that they were frightened, but th« 
priests declared that tliey were indignant. The reader, accotdliig 
to the m/easure of his faith, will determine this profound question. 

** A dark and distant vifew of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
i^hewn by Dion, Chrysostom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stoba^us. The 

learned 
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Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated with ch af. 
siiicere,deep,andunalt^able enthusiasm; though J^^'l^ 
he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of 
pious fraud and hypocrisy^ which may be ob- 
served, or at least suspected, in the characters 
of the most conscientious fanatics. From that 
moment he consecrated his life to the service of 
the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of 
government, and of study, seemed to claim the 
whole measure of his time, a stated portion of 
the hours of the night was invariably reserved 
for the exercise of private devotion. The tem- 
perance which adorned the severe manners of the 
soldier and the philosopher, was connected with 
some strict and frivolous rules of religious absti- 
nence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, 
of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular 
days, denied himself the use of some particular 
food, which might have been offensive to his 
tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, he 
prepared his senses and his understanding for the 
frequent and familiar visits with which he was 
honoured by the celestial powers. Notwith- 
standing the modest silence of Julian himself, we 
may learn from his faithful friend, the orator 
Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses; that they descended 
upon earth, to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero; that they gently interrupted his 
slumbers, by touching his hand or his hair ; that 

learned a.uthor of the Divine Legation has exhibited their wordi, 
<voL i, p. «39, 847, 248, 280, edit. 1765>, which he dcxterotfalj* 
#r forcibly applies to his own hypothesis. ' 
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tbej warned him of every impebding danger, 
and conducted faini» by their infallible wisdnn, 
in every actibn of his life ; and that he had ac- 
quired such an intimate knowledge of his hea- 
venly guests, as reacMly to distinguish the voice 
of Ju{ttter from that of Minerva, and the form 
of Apollo from the figure of Harcules.^ These 
sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary effects 
of abstinence and fanaticism, would almost de- 
grade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian 
monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pachor- 
nuus were consumed in these vain occiq[»alions. 
Julian could break from the dream of superstition 
to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly 
retired into his tent, to dictate the vsrise and salu- 
tary laws' of an iempire, or to indulge his genius 
in the elegant pursuits of literature and philo- 
sophy. 

The important secret of the apostac^ of Julian 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the initiated, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and religion.^ The pleasing nnnour was 
cautioudy circulated among the adherents of the 
anciaott worship ; and his future greatnes became 



« Julian's modesty oonfined him to obscure and occasional hints ; 
but Libanius expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of 
the religioas hero (Legat* ad Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Parental* 
c Izxxiii, p. 309, 310). 

' Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. x, p. 233, 334. Gallps had some 
reason to suspect the secret apostacy of his brother ; and in a letter,- 
which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to 
tlie religion of their anxxttorsi an argument which, as it should 
seem, was not yet perfectly rjpe. See Julian, Op^ p. 4iMf, and Hi£t. 
de Jovien, torn, ii, p. 141. 
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the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the pre chap. 
dictions of the pagans, in every province of the , ,^™^ 
empire. From the zeal and virtues of their 
royal proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of 
every evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; 
and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that 
he wss ambitious to attain a situation, in whidh 
he might be useful to his country, and to his 
religion. But this religion was viewed with an 
hostile eye by the successor of Constantine, whose 
capricious passions alternately saved and threat- 
ened the Kfe of Julian. The atts of magic and 
divination were strictly prohibited under a de- 
spotic government, which condescended to fear 
them : and if the pagans were reluctantly in- 
dulged in the exercise of their superstition, the 
rank of Julian would have excepted him from 
the general toleration. The apostate soon be- 
came the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and 
his death could alone have appeased the just ap- 
prehensions of the Christians.^ But the young 
prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero, rather 
than of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissem- 
bling his religion ; and the easy temper of poly- 
theism permitted him to join in the public 
worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his 
friend as a subject, not of censure, but of pnuse. 

* GregDi7> (ili, p. 50)> with inhoman zeal, censures Consttn- 
tins for sparing the infant apostate, (»«»«« r«#iyr«). His French 
translator, (p. 265») cautiously observes^ that such expressions must 
not be prises a Fa lettrc. 



i 
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CHAP. ** As the statues of the gods," says that oj^atof, 
\^^i!L '* which hiave ,been defiled with filth, are agmn 
" placed in a magnificent temple ; so the beauty 
I " of truth was seated in ibe mind of Juliiui, 

;\ " after it had been purified from the errors and 

" follies of his education. His sentiments were 
** changed ; but as it would have been danger- 
** ous to have avowed his sentiments, his con-' 
** duct still continued the same. Very different 
" from the ass in jiEsop, who disguised himself 
" with a lion's hide, our lion was obliged to 
\ ^' conceal himself under the skin of an ass, and, 

X: '^ while he embraced the dictates of reason, to 

% " obey the laws of prudence and necessity."^ 

The disdmulatlon of Jixlian lasted above ten 
years, from his secret initiation at Ephesns, to 
the beginning of the civil war ; wheii he declared 
bimself at once the implacable enemy of Christ 
and of Constantino. TMs state of constraint 
might contribute to strengthen his devotion; and 
as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assist* 
ing, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of the 
Christians, Julian returned with the impatience 
of a lover, to burn his free and voluntary incense 
on the domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. 
But as every act of dissimulation must be painful 
to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Chris- 
tianity increased the aversion of Julian for a 
religion, which oppressed the freedom of his 
mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct 
repugnant to the noblest attributes of human 
nature, sincerity and courage. 

' Lib^inius, Orat . Piirental. c. ix, p 233. 
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The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods chap. 
of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new faith^ xxin. 
which his unele had established in the Roman em- He writ«s * 
pire, and in which he himself had been sanctified 5?^°!? 

f _ /. , . Tfc Chrwiian* 

by the sacrament of baptism. But as a philo- ity. 
sopher, it was incumbent oH him to justify his dis- 
sent from Christianity^ whifch w^s supportedby the 
number of its converts, by the chain of prophecy^ 
the splendour of miracles, and the height of 
evidence. The elaboi'ate work^^ which he c6m- 
posed amidst the preparations of the Persian warj 
contained the substance of those arguments which 
he had long revolved in his mind. Some frag- 
ments have been transcribed and preserved by his 
adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexandria ;** 
and they exhibit a very singtilar mixture of wit 
and learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. The 
elegance of the style, and the rank of the author; 
recommended his writings to the public atten- 
tion ;^ and in the impious list of the enemies of 

e F«bricias (Bibl!otb« Graec* 1. v, c. viii, p: 88-90) and Lard^ 
ncr (Heathen Testimonies, vol.' iv, p. 44-47) have accurately com- 
piled all that can now be discovered of Juliafi's w6rk against th^ 
Christians* 

^ About seven ty years after the death of Julian, he executed a task 
which had been feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and con- 
temptible writer. S^eA the work of Cyril has not entirely sattefied 
the mo«t favourable judges ; knd the Abb^ de la Bleterie (Preface 4 
THist. de Jovien, p. 30, 33) wishes that some theologien pkiiosophe 
<a strange eeritaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian; 

* Libonius, (Orat. Parental. cJ Ixiixvii, p. 313), who hds bees 
suspected of assisting his friend, prefers this divine vindication (Orat. 
ix, in necem Julian, p. 255, edit. Morel.) to the writings of Por- 
phyry. His judgment may be arraigned,' (Socrates; 1. iii, c. 23), 
but Libanius cannot be accused of flattery to a daad prince. 

vot. IV. e 
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CHAP, Christianity, the celebratednameofPorj^yrywas 
J^^lill^ effaced by the superior merit or reputation of Ju- 
lian. The minds of the faithful were either se* 
duced»orscandaiized,oralarmed ; and the pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the un- 
equal dispute, derived from the popular work of 
their imp^ial missionary, an inexhaustible supply 
of fallacious objections. But in the assiduous pro- 
secution of these theological studies, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an irrevocable obligation to maintain and pro- 
pagate his religious opinions ; and whilst he se- 
cretly applauded .the strength and dexterity with 
which he wielded the weapons of controversy, 
he was tempted to distrust the sincerity^ or to 
despise theunderstandings,oflus antag^mists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and 
eloquence. 
Universal Xhe Christians, who beheld with horror and 

toleration*' 

indignation the apostacy of Julian, had much 
more to fear from his power than from his 
arguments. The pagans, who were conscious of 
his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impa- 
tience, that the flames of persecution should be 
immediately kindled against the enemies of the 
gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian 
would invent some cruel refinements of death 
and torture, which had been unknown to the 
fude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. 
But the hopes, as well as the fears, of the re- 
ligious factions were apparently disappointed, by 
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the pnttlent humaiiity ^ a prince,^ who was chap. 
careful of his own fame^ of the public peace, and ^^^'^ 
of the rights of mankind. Instructed by history 
and reflection, Julian was persuaded, that if tl»e 
dkeases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can era- 
dicate the erroneous (pinions of the mind. The 
reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of thef 
altar; butthe heart still abhors and disclaims the 
sacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obstinacy 
is hardened and exasperated by oppression; and» 
as soon as the persecution subsides, those who 
have yielded, are restored as penitents, and those 
who have resisted, arehoncmred as saints andmar<» 
tyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty 
of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible 
that he should stain his memory with the name of 
tyrant, andadd new glories to the Catholic diurch, 
which had derived strength and increase from 
the severity of the pagan magistrates. Actuated 
by these motives^ and apprehensive of disturb* 
ing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict, which was not 
unworthy of a statesman or a philosopher. He 
extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world, the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; 
and the only hardship which he inflicted on the 

^ LibamiiiB (OraU Parent, c. Ivui* p. 283, 284) has eloquently 
explained the lolers^ng principles and conduct of his imperial 
friend. In « very remarkable epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian 
himsell (epist* lii) professes his vodeiraticfD, and betrays his seal p 
which is acknowledged by Ammiant^ and evpoatd by Gre^Mry,^ 
iOrat. iu, p. 72> 

g2 . 
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Christians, was to deprive them of the power of 
tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they stig- 
matised with the odious titles of idolaters and 
heretics. The pagans received a gracious per- 
mission, or rather an express order, to open all 
their temples;^ and they were at once deli* 
rered from the oppressive laws, and arbitrary 
vexations, which they had sustained under the 
reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy, who had been ba- 
nished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, 
the Eunomians, and those who, with a more pro- 
sperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who understood and 
derided their theological disputes, invited to the 
palace the leaders of the hostile sects, thathe might 
enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious en- 
counters; The clamour of controversy sometimes 
provoked the emperor to exclaim, — " Hear me ! 
** the Franks have heard me, and the Alemanni ;" 
but he soon discovered that he was now engaged 
with more obstinate and implacable enemies; and 
though he exerted the powers of oratory to per- 
suade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dis- 

> In Greece the temples of Minerva were operied by h\t express 
eomi&fttid, before the death of Constantius. (Liban. Orat. Parent, 
e. 55, p. 260) ; and Julian declares himself a pagan in his public 
manifesto to the Athenians. This unquestionable etidence may 
oorrect the hasty assertion of Ammiahus, who seems to suppose 
Constantinople to be the place Where be discovered his attachment te 
the gods* 
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Hulssed them from his presence, that he had no- chap. 
thins: to dread from the union of the Christians, ^^i"- 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed thisaflTected 
clemency to the desire of fomenting the intestine 
divisions of the church ; and the insidious design 
of undermining the foundations of Christianity, 
was insepiurably connected with the zeal, which 
Julian professed, to restore the ancient religion 
of the empire."* 

Assoon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, z«^ "* 

dcTotion 

according to the custom of his predecessors, the of JuUan 
character of supreme pontiff ; not only as the |2o»tion*(rf 
most honourable title of imperial greatness, but pi^^»- 
as a sacred and important office, the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pious di- 
ligence. As the business of the ^tate prevented 
the emperor from joining every day in the public 
devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic 
chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods ; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morn- 
ing he saluted the parent of light with a sacri- 
fice ; the blopd of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the sun sunk below the horizon ; 
and the moon, the stars, and the genii of the 
night, received their respective and seasonable 

^ Ammianus; xxii, 5. Sozomen, I. y, c. 5. Bestia moritur. 
tranquil! tas redit .... omnes episcopl qui de propriis sedibus 
fuerant exterminati per indulgentiam novi principis ad ecclesia* 
redeu^t Jerom. adversity Luciferianos, torn, ii, p. 143. Optatu9 
accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an apostate, (1. ii* 
C. 16, p. 36, 37, edit Dupin.) ' 

g3 
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CHAP, honours from the indefatigable devotion of Ju- 
lian. On solemn festivals^he regularly visited the 
temple of the god or goddess to whom the day was 
peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to excite 
the religion of the magistrates and people by the 
example of his own zeal. Instead of msdntain- 
ing the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by 
the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by 
the golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, 
with respectful eagerness, the meanest oflSces 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious, crowd of priests, 
of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, who 
were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
W€is the business of the emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
^ands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with 
the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imagi- 
nary signs of future events. The wisest of the pa- 
gans censured this extravagant superstition, which 
affected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
decency. Under the reign of a prince, who prac- 
tised the rigid maxims of economy, the expence 
of religiousworship consumed a very large portion 
of the revenue ; a constant supply of the scarcest 
and most beautiful birds was transported from 
distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the 
gods ; an hundred oxen were frequently sacri- 
ficed by Julian on one and the same day ; and it 
soon became a popular jest, that if he should 
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return with conquest from the Persian war, the chap. 
breed of homed cattle must infallibly he extin- ^°""- 
guished. Yet this expence may aj^ar inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid pre- 
sents which were oflFered, either by the hand, or 
by order of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
places of devotion in the Roman world ; and with 
the sums allotted to repair and decorate the 
ancient temples, which had suiSered the silent 
decay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. £ncouraged by the example, the exhort- 
ations, the liberality, of their pious sovereign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their 
neglected ceremonies. " Every part of the 
" world,** exclaims libanius, with devout trans^ 
port, ** displayed the triumph of religion ; and 
*' the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding 
'^ victims, the smoke of incense, and a solemn 
*^ train of priests and presets, without fear and 
" without danger. The sound of prayer and 
'' of music was heard on the tops of the highest 
'^ mountains ; and the same ox afforded a sacri^ 
** fice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous 
'' votaries.''^ 

But the genius and power of Julian were un- Reforma- 
equal to the enterprise of restoring a religion, ^isn^' 

^ Tbe restocatiMi of the Pagan worship is described by Julian,' 
(Misopogon, p. 346) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 267, 
and Orat. Consular, ad Julian, p. 245, 246, edit. Morel.) ; Am- 
mianus, (xxii, 12), and Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat. iY, p. ^ If 1). 
These writers agree in the essential, and even minute, facts ; but the 
different lights in which they view the extreme devotion of Julian, 
are expressive of the gradations of self-applause, passionate admiration, 
mild reproof, and partial invective. 
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CHAP, which was destitute of theological principles, of 

moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical disciplin<^ ; 

which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 

and was not susceptible of any solid pr consistent 

feformatipQ. The jurisdiction of the siipreme 

pontiff, more espiecially after that office bad been 

united with the imperial dignity, comprehended 

th^ \yhole ei^tf^nt of the Roman empire. Julian 

liamed for his vicars, in the several provinces, 

the priests and philosophers, whqm he esteemed 

the best qualified to cOroper^te in the ex^ution 

of his great design; apd his pastoral letters,"" 

if we may use that name, still represent a very 

curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He 

directs, that in every city the sacerdotal order 

fihould be composed, without any distinction of 

birth or fortune, of those persons who were the 

inost conspicuous for their love of the gods, and 

of men. — " If they ^^ guilty," continues he, 

" of any scandalous gffence, tjjey should be cen- 

" sured or degraded by the superior pontiff; 

^* but, as long as they retain their ran^, they 

" are entitled to the respect of the n^agistrates 

" and people. Their humility may be shewn in 

** the plainness of their dopiostic garb ; their 

^^ dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. Whei> 

" they are summoned in their turn to officiate 

," before the altar, they ought not, during the 

« See Julian. EpistoL xlix, Ixii, Ixiii, and a long and curious frag- 
ment, without beginning or end, (p. 288-305). The supreme pon- 
tiff derides the Mosaic history and the Christian discipline, prefers the 
Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the skill of <| 
icsuit, the relative worship of mu 
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<^ Appointed number of days, to d^mrt from the chap. 

^* precincts of the temple ; nor should a single ^^^"'^ 

." day be suffered to elapse, without the prayers 

f and the sacrifice, Which they are obliged to 

" offer for the prosperity of the state, and of in- 

." dividuals. The exercise of their sacred ftinc- 

^^ tions requires ah immaculate purity, both of 

" mind and body ; and even when they are dis* 

^^ missed from the temple to the occupations of 

^'^ common life, it is incumbent on them to 

f excel in decency and virtue the rest of their 

" fellow-citizens- Thepriest of the gods should 

" never be seen in theatres or taverns. His 

^' conversation should be chaste, his diet tem-r 

f^ perate, his friends of honourable reputation ; 

^^ and if he sometimes visits; the forum or the 

^' palace, he should appear only as the advocate 

^' of those who have vainly solicited either justice 

** or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 

^' sanctity of hiei profession. Licentious tales, 

'' or comedies, or satires, must be banished 

*' from his library ; which ought solely to consist 

" of historical and philosophical writings; of 

" history which is founded in truth, and of phi-j 

" losophy which is connected with religion. 

" The impious opinions of the epicureans and 

" sceptics deserve his abhorrence and con-? 

*' tempt ;P but he should diligently study the 

» The exultation of Jnlian, (p. 301), flhat these impious sects, 
and even their writings, are extinguished, may be consistent enough 
with the sacerdotal character f but it is unworthy of a philosopher 
to yrish that any opinions and arguments the most repugnant |o bis 
own, should be concealed from the knowiedge of mankind. 
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CHAP* ^•systems of Pjrthagorafi, of Plato, and of the 
xxiii. « stoics, which unanimously teodi that there 
** an gods ; that the world is governed by their 
^ providence ; that their goodness is the source 
'^ of every temporal blessing; and that they have 
^ prepared for the human soul a future state of 
*^ reward or punishment." The imperial pontiff 
inculcates, in the most persuasive language, the 
duties of benevolence and hospitality ; exhorts 
his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their 
indigence from the public treasury ; and declares 
fais resolution of establishing hospitals in every 
city, where the poor should' foe received without 
any invidious distinction of country or of reli- 
gion. Julian beheld with envy the wise and 
humane regulations of the churdi ; and he very 
frankly confesses his intention to deprive the 
Christiansof the ai^ause, as well as advantage, 
which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence.^ The same spirit 
of imitation m^t dispose the emperor to adopt 
several ecclesiastical institutions, the use and im- 
portance of which were approved by the success 
of his enemies. Butif^hese imaginary plans of 
reformation had been realized, the forced and 
imperfect copy would have been less beneficial 

4 Yet be insinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence of 
eharity, inveigled children from their religien and parentSt con- 
veyed them on shipboard, and devoted those victisis to a life of 
poverty or servitude in a renu>te eountry^ (p. 305). Had the charge 
>cen proved, it was hia duty, not to covflaio, but to punisk. 
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to j^anism, than honourable to Christianity/ 
The gentiles, who peaceably followed the cua^ . 
toms of their ancestors, were rather surprised 
than pleased with the introduction of foreign 
manners ; and, in the short period of his reign^ 
Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party/ 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him toThephOo. 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal ^^^'^^ 
friends and brethren ; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 
those gentiles who had preferred the favour of 
the gods to that of the emperor.* If they eul* 
tivated the literature, as well as the religion, of 
the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses 
in the number of his tutelar deities. In the re^ 
ligion which he had adopted, piety and learning 
were almost synonymous; " and a crowd of poets, 

' Gr^ory Kazianzen is facetious, iDfeniob^, and ai|;m&enta. 
tive, (Orat. iii, p. 101, 102, &c.) He ridiculea the folly of such 
vain imitation ; and amuses himself with inquiritig, what lessons, 
moral or theologieal, could he extracted from the G^ian fiddles. 

' He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters, (Epist. Uii). 0^» w raXXntfuv 
iXiytfpMv W0» nfiuv tr^ rtt 4t9s ; and ftgain, nfutt ^i ir«y ftJufun^ &c. 
Epist. Ixiii. 

^ He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had 
bten twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priest^ 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus, (Julian. Epist. xxi). He 
applauds the firmness of Sopater of HierapoUs, who had been rqpeat- 
^y pressed by Constantius and Gallus to tfpostatisef (Epist. xxvii, 
p. 401). 

" ^i wfittim tthx^ei X»y9s ti »«i fiun npeU Orat. Parent, c. 77, 
P* 303. The same sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian^ 
Libanius, and the reirt of their party. 
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CHAP, of riietoriciatiSy and of philosophers, hastcnedf to 
^^^^ the unperial court;, to occupy the vacant places 
of the bishops, who had seduced the credulity 
of Constantius. His successor esteemed the ties 
of common initiation as far more sacred than 
those of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites 
' among the sages, who were deeply skilled in the 
occult sciences of magic and divination; and 
every impostor, who pretended to reveal the 
secrets of futurity, was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and affluence.^ Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent rank in the friendship of his royal dis- 
ciple, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his^ sentiments, and his re- 
ligious designs, during the anxious suspense of 
the civil war/ As soon as Julian had taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, he des- 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation to 
Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art* and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chry- 
santhius refused to undertake a joiimey which 
shewed itself, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant 
aspect: but his companion, whose fanaticism 
was of a bolder cast, persisted in his interroga- 
tions, till he had extorted from the gods a seem^ 

* The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every 
mode of divination, are fairly exposed by Ammianus, xjtii, 12» 

y Julian, epist. xxxviii. Three other epistles, ^(xt, xvi, xxxix), 
!n the same style of frieadshlp and confidence, are addressecl to the 
•hilosopher Maximus. 
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ing consent to his own wishes, and those of the chap. 
emperon Thejourney of Maximus through the ,^^^IIIl 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philo* 
sophic vanity; and the magistrates vied with 
each other in the honourable reception whieh 
they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
senate, when he was informed of the arrival of 
Ma:dmus. The emperor immediately inter- 
rupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, 
after a tender embrace, conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly ; where he 
publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had 
derived from the instructions of the philosopher. 
Maximus,^ who soon acquired the confidence^ 
and influenced the councils, of Julian, was in- 
sensibly corrupted by the temptations of a court. 
His dres% became more splendid, his demeanour 
more lofty, and he was exposed, under a suc- 
ceeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the 
means by which the disciple of Plato had accu- 
mulated, in the short duration of his favour, a 
very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the 
other philosophers and sophists, who were invited 
to the imperial residence by the choice of Julian, 
or by the success of Maximus, few were able to 

' Sunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio.^ 
p. 147, 148) has minutely related these anecdotes, which he con- 
ceives to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly 
confesses the frailty of Maximus. His reception at Constantinople 
is described by Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c 86, p. SQl), and Ammi^ 
anus, (xxir, 7> 
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CHAP, preserve their inoocence, or their reputation* 
^a ^ x " \ The liberal gifts of money, lands, and houses, 
were insufficient to satiate their rapacious ava- 
rice; and the indignation of the peofrfe W9s justlj 
excited by the remembrance of their abject po- 
verty and disinterested professions. The pene- 
tration of Julian could not always be deceived ; 
but he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem ; he 
desired to escape the double reproach of im]OTi- 
dence and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive 
of degrading, in the eyes of the prc^ane, the 
honour of letters and of religion.^ 
^^^' The favour of Julian was almost equally di- 
vided between the pagans, who had firmlj ad- 
hered to the worship of their ancestors, and the 
Christians, who prudently embraced the religion 
of their sovereign. The acquisition of ftew pro- 
selytes "" gratified the ruling passions of his soul, 

* Chrytanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high- 
priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power 
secured him after the revolution ; and he lived in peace ; while Maxi- 
inus, Pri8<)us, &c« were persecuted by the Christian ministers. See 

^ the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brulcer, torn, ii, 

I), 281-293. 

^ See Libanhis, (Orat. Parent, c. 101, 103, p. 394, 325, 326), 
and Eanapius, (Vit. Sophist, in Prosresio, p. 126). Some students, 
whose expectations perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retired in 
disgust, (Greg. Naz. Orat. iv, p. 120). It is strange that we should 
not be able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont*s chapters, 
(Hist, des Empereurs, torn, iv, p. §60). " La Cour de Julien est 
** pleine de philosophes et de gens perdis.** 

• Under the reign of Lewis XIV, his subjects of every rank 
iBpired to the glorious title of Conoerteswur, expressive of their zeal and 
success in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing 
absolute in France ; may they never be introduced into England ! 
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superstition and vanity ; and he was heard to chap. 
declare, with the enthusiasm of a missi(mary« ^^"^' 
that if he could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and eveiy city greater than Babylon^ 
be should not esteem himself the benefactor of 
mankind, unless, at Uie same time, he could 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods."^ A prince, who 
had studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his 
aiguments, his promises, and his rewards, to 
cveiy order of Christians;'' and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the 
defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most 
forcible engine of absolute power, Julian applied 
himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
reli^on of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous 
and unsuccessful ; and the natural temper of sol« 
diers made this conquest as easy as it was im- 
portant. The legions of Gi^ul devoted them- 
selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
their victorious leader; and even before the 
death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends, that they assisted wiUi 

' See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably 
those of Julian himself, (Orat. |*arent. c. 59, p. 285). 

• When Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. x, p. 167) is desirous t» 
magnify the Christian firmness of his brother C«sarius, physician t« 
th€ imperial court, he owns that Cssarius disputed with a formid- 
able adversary, -mtikw ft •v'k^iu »«J (»-nyft^ •» >.«yft>» SsivirTiT/. In his 
invectives he scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the 
apostate. 
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CHAP, fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the 
^^^^'* sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his 
camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen/ The 
armies of the East, which had})een trained under 
the standard of the cross, ami of Constantius, 
X required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and public 
festivals, the emperor received the homage^ and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne 
of state was encircled with the military ensigns^ 
of Rome and the republic; the holy name of 
Christ was erazed from the Labarum ; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan super- 
stition, were so dexterously blended, that the 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry, 
when he req[iectfully saluted the person or image 
of his sovereign. The soldiers pasi^ed successively 
in review ; and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, pro*- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to cast a few grains of incense into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian 
confessors might resist, and others might repent ; 
but the far greater number, allured by the pro- 
spect of gold^ arid awed by the presence of the 
empetor, contracted the criminal engagement; 

* Julian, Epist. xxxviii. Ammianus, xxii, 12. Adeo ut in 
dies paeiie singulos milites carnis distentiorc saginft victitantes ihcul- 
tius, potusque aviditatef correpti, humeris impositi transeuntium pei* 
plateas, ex publicis sdibus .... ad sua diversoria portarentur. 
The devout prince and the Sndigi\ant historian describe the same 
scene ; and in Iliyricum or Aitioch, similar causes must have pro* 
duc^ similar effects. 
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and their future perseverance in the worship of chap. 
the gods was enforced by every consideration of ;^^^";^ 
duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition 
of these arts, and at the expence of sums which 
would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for 
his troops the imaginary protection of the gods^ 
and for himself the iSrm and effectual support of 
the Roman legions.* It is indeed more than 
probable, that the restoration and encouragement 
of paganism revealed a multitude of pretended 
Christians, who, from motives of temporal advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign; and who afterwards returned, with the 
same flexibility of conscience, to the faith which 
was professed by the successors of Julian. 

While thedevoutmonarch incessantly laboured th^ j^^i. 
to restore and propagate the religion of his an- 
cestors, he embraced the extraordinary design of 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In a public 
epistle^ to the nation or community of the 
Jews, dispersed through the provinces, he pities 
their misfortunes, condemns their oppressors, 
praises their constancy, declares himself their 

'Gregory, (Orat. iii, p. 74, 75, 83-86), and Lil^amius, (Orat. 
Parent, c. Ixxxi, Irxxii, p. 307, 308), iti^t rttvrnv ri»y w^rvifiu »» 
a^fiuu vrXvTdv nmXet^fieti fuyttv. The aopltist owns and justifies the 
expence of these military conversions. 

^ JuHan*s epistle (xxy) is addressed to the community of the 
Jews. Aldus (Venet. 1499) has branded it with an u yvn^tas ; but 
this stigma is justly removed by the subsequent editors, Petavitis 
and Sphanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen, (1. v, c. %%), 
nd the purport of it is confirmed by Gregory, (Orat* ir, p. Ill), 
and by Julian himself, Fragment, p. 29^& 
VOL. IV. II 
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CHAP, gracious protector, and expresses a pious hope, 
J^"^ that after his return from the Persian war he 
may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to 
the Afmighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. 
The blind superstition, and abject slavery, of 
those unfortunate exiles, must excite the con* 
tempt of a philosophic emperor ; but they de- 
served the friendship of Julian, by their impla«' 
cable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of 
the rebellious church : ihe power of the Jews 
was not equal to their nudice ; but their gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apo- 
state;' and their seditious clamours had often 
awakened the indolence of the pagan magistrates. 
Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews be- 
came the subjects of their revolted children, nor 
was it long before theyexperienced the bitterness 
of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted, or confirmed, by Se- 
verus, were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult excited by the Jews 
of Palestine,^ seemed to justify the lucrative 
modes of oppression, which were invented by the 

* The Mismih denounced death agaiiwt those who abandoned the 
foundation. The judgment of zeal is eiqilained by hCaisham» (Ca- 
non. Chron. p. 161, 162, edit. fol. London, 1672), and Basnage, 
(Hist, des Juifs, torn, viii, p. 120). (Constantine made a law to 
protect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. L xvi, 
tit* viii, leg. 1. Godetrojf torn, vi, p. 215. 

^ Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judaeorum 
seditio, qui Patricium neforie in regni specicm sustulerunt* cqppreasa. 
AureliuB Victor, in Constantio, c sUL See Tillemont, Hist, des 
I Smpereurs, torn, iv, p. 379, in 4ko« 
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biahqis «Uid eunuchs of the court of Constantius. 6 h a K 
The Jewish patriarch, ^o was still permitted .,^^S^;^ 
to exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his resi- 
dence at Tibetias;* and the neighbouring cities of 
Palestine werefiUed with the remains of a people, 
who fondly adbered to the promised lafid. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and ^iforced; 
and they viewed from afar the walls of the holy 
city, whidi were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross, and the devotion of the 
Christians."' 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, Jerusaiexm 
the walls of Jerusalem*" inclosed the two naoun- 
tains of Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of 
about tluree English miles."* Towards the south, 
the upper town, and the fortress of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mouht Sion : on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower towii 
covered the spacious summit of Mount Acfa; 
and a part b{ tixe hill, dfetifiguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, 
was crowned with the statelytempleof the Jewish 

^ The city and Synagogue of Tibetias are ci^iously described by 
Reland. Palestin. torn, ii, p. 1036-1042. 

"* Basnage has fUUy illustrated the state of the Jews under Cdli- 
stantine and his auccesaorsy (torn, vitl, c. iv, p. lll-l^S^* 

" Reland (Palestin. L i, p. 309, 390 ; 1. iii, p. 836) describes, 
with learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 

* t have constdted a rare and curious treatise of M. d*AnviUe, 
(»ur Tancienne Jerusalem, Paris, lt47, p. 75). The circumference 
of the ancient city (Euseb. PreperHt. fivangel. 1. ix, c. 36) was 
twenty-seven Madia, or 2550 toi«t». A plan, taken on thfe spot, 
MSMlgoB no more than 19S0 for the modern tdv^n. The circuit is 
defined by nMund UvA marks, whieh caAziM be mistAkeh or rc« 
moved* 

hS 

991476A 
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CHAP, naition. After the final destructiim of the temple, 
»J!^"L ^y ^^^ *™*s ^^ Titus and Hadrian, a plough- 
share was drawn over the consecrated ground, 
as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sipn was 
deserted ; and the vacant space of the lower city 
was fiUed with the public and ^ivate edifices 
of the iElian colony, which spread themselves 
over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy 
.places were polluted with monuments Qf idolatry; 
and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus, on the spot which bad 
been sanctified by the death and resurrection of 
.Cbrist.P Almost three hundred years alter those 
stupendous events, the pjrofane chapel of Venus 
was demolished by the order of Constantine; and 
'the removal; of the earth and stones revealed the 
holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A mag- 
nificent churchwaserected on that mystic ground, 
by the first Christian emperor : and the ^ects of 
his pious munificence were extended to every spot 
which bad been consecrated by the footsteps of pa- 
triarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God-* 
Pilgrim- The passionate desire of contemplating the 
original monuments of the redemption, attracted 
to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, from 
the shores of the Atlantic ocean, and the most 

P See two curious passages in Jerom, (torn, i, p. 102 ; torn, vi, 
p. 315), and the ample deUlIs of Tillemont, (Hist, .des Empereurs, 
torn, i, p. 569 ; torn, ii, p. 289, 294, 4to edition). 

1 Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii, c. 25-47, 51-53. The 
emperor likewise built churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, 
and the oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys, 
(Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously delineated by Le Bruya, 
(Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 
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4istmt countries of the east;** and their piety chap. 
was authorized by the example of the empress ^^^t. 
Helena, who appears to have united the credu- 
lity of age with the warm feelings of a recent 
conversion. Sages and heroes, who have visited 
the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, 
have confessed the inspiration of the genius of 
the place; ' and the Christian, who knelt before 
the holy sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith, and 
his fervent devotion, to the more immediate in- 
fluence of the Divine spirit. The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy at Jerusalem, cherished 
and multiplied these beneficial visits. They 
fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene of 
each memorable event. They exhibited the 
instruments which had been used in the passion 
of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the 
crown of thorns that was planted on his head ; 
the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they shewed the cross on which he suffered, 
and which was dug out of the earth in the reign 
of those princes, who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman le* 
gions.* Such miracles, as seemed necessary to 

' The itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, was composed in 
the year 333, for the use of pilgrims ; among -whom Jerom (torn i, 
p> 126) mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causes of this 
superstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and judicious preface 
of Wesseling, (Itinerar. p. 537-^5). 

* Cicero (de Pinihus, v, I) has beautifully expressed the common 
sense of mankind. 

* Baronius, (Annal.- Eccles. A. D. 326, N». 42-50% and Til- 
lemont, (Mem. Eccles.* toirt. vii, p. 8-16), are the historianB and 

champions 

h3 
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account fhr its extraordinary preservatioB, and 
seasonable discovery, were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the true 
cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex- 
posed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop 
of Jerusalem ; and he alone might gratify the 
curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or 
gems^ and carried away in triumph to their re- 
sqpective countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must soon havebeen annihilated, it was 
found convenient to suppose, that the marvel 
lous wood possessed a secret poWer of vegetation; 
and that its substance though continuaUy dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired.'' 
It might perhaps have been expected, that the 
influence of the place, and the belief of a per- 
petual miracle, should have produced some salu- 
tary effects on the morals, as weU as on the 
faith of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to 
confess, not only that the streejks of Jerusalem 

champions of the miraculous invention of the cross, under tl^ reign 
of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinas, Sulpicius Se- 
veni8» Bufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The 
silence of Eusebius, and the Bourdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those 
who think, perplexes those who believe. See Jortin^s sensiUc re- 
marks, voL ii, p. 238-348. 

* This multiplication is asserted by Paulinas, (epist. xxxvil ; see 
Pupin. Bibliot. Ecdes. torn, iii, p. Ii9}, who seemB to have im- 
proved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril ixxto a real fact. The same su- 
pernatural privilege must have been communicated to the Virgin^s 
milk, (Erasmi Opera, tom. i, p. 778 ; Lugd. Batav. 170S» in Col- 
loq* de Peregrinat. .Religionis ergo), saints heods^ Sts- and otbei re- 
lic8» which were rqieated in so many difilercnt chivrahesi. 
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were filled with the incessant tumult of business chap. 
and pleasure,^ but that every species of vice, 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, was 
familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city J 
The wealth and pre-eminence of the church of 
Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian, as well 
as orthodox candidates ; and the virtues of Cy- 
ril, who, since his death, has been honoured with 
the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal 
dig^^ty.' 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might JuUan at- 
aspire to restore the ancient glory of the temple ^um the 
of Jerusalem." As the Christians were firmly t«mpi«- 
persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruc- 
tion had been pronouncedagainst the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the imperial sophist would 

■ Jerom, (torn. 1, p. lOS), who resided in the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal 
experience. 

J Gregor. Njssen, apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage,^ 
IS {Miinful to the Catholic divines, while it is dear and familiar to our 
protestant polemics. 

■ He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, 
and was re-ordained 1^ the hands of the Ariana. But Cyril after* 
wards changed with the times, and prudently conformed to tht 
Nicene faith, TiUemont, (Mem. Eccles. top. viii), who treats his 
memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into 
the text, and his faults into the ^otes, in decent obscurity, at the end 
of the volume. 

• Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propa^ 
gare. AmmUm. xxiii, 1. The temple of Jerusalem had been 
famous even among the gentiles. TAey had many temples in eack 
city, (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and 
twenty-four>; but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation WM 
centered in one spot. 
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CHAP, haye converted the success of his undertaking 
^^^^;J^^ into a specious argument against the faith of 
prophecy, and the truth of revelation.** He 
was displeased with the spiritual worship of the 
synagogue ; but he approved the institutions of 
Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of 
the rites and ceremonies of Egypt."" The local 
and national deity of the Jews was sincerely 
adored by a polytheist, who desired only to mul- 
tiply the number of the gods:* and such was 
the appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that 
his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of the 
dedication, twenty-two thousand oxen, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheepJ' These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but 
the prospec^; of an immediate and important ad* 

P The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late Bishop 
of Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic Warburton ; who, with the 
authority of a theologian* prescribes the motives and conduct of the 
Supreme Being. The discourse entitled JuUan, (2d edition, London, 
1751), is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the Warburtonian school. 

« I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le 
^lerc, Warburton, Ac. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, 
i^nd the falslehood of some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, 
Tol. iv, pf 25, &c. 

^ Julian (Fra^ent, p. 295) respectfully styles him fityai fus* 
mnd mentions him elsewhere (epist. Ixiii) with still higher reverence. 
He doubly condemns the Christians ; for believing, and for renoun« 
cing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a true, but not the 
«n(y, God. Apud CyriU 1. ix, p. 305, 306. 

/ « 1 Kings, viii, 63. 2 Chronicles, vii, 5./ Joseph. AntiquitdU 
Judaic. 1. viii, c. 4, p. 431. edit. Havercamp. As the blood and 
smoke of so many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the 
Christian rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Ckrc (ad loca) is 
bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers. 
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▼antage^ would not suffer the impatient monarch ^ ^^^- 
to expect the remote and uncertain event of the ^^ 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without delay, 
on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a 
stately temple, which might eclipse the splendor 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adja- 
cent hill of Calvary; to establish an order of 
priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts, and resist the ambition, of their Christian 
rivals ; and to invite a numerous colony of Jews, 
whose stem fanaticism would be always prepared 
to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile 
measures of the pagan government. Among the 
friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor 
and of friend are not incompatible) the first 
place was assigned, by Julian himself, to the vir- 
tuous and learned Alypius/ The humanity of 
Alypius was tempered by severe justice, and 
manly fortitude ; and while he exercised his abi- 
lities in the civil administration of Britain, he 
imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. This 
minister, to whom Julian communicated, with- 
out reserve, his most careless levities, and his 
most serious counsels, received an extraordinary 
commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the 
temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Aly- 
pius required and obtained the strenuous support 
of the governor of Palestine. At the call of their 
great deliverer, the Jews from all the provinces 
of the empire, assembled on the holy mountain 

' Julian, epist. xxix, xxx. La BJeterie has neglected to translate 
the second of these epistles. 
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€HAP. of their fathers; and their insolent triumph 
xxiiL alarmed andexasperated the Christian inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the tem- 
ple has, in every age, been the ruling passion of 
the children of Israel. In this propitious moment 
the men forgot their avarice, and the women 
their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were 
provided by the vanity of the rich, and the rub- 
bish was transported in mantles of silk ^nd purple* 
Every purse was opened in liberal contributions, 
every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; 
and the commands of a great monarch were 
executed by the enthusiasm of a whole people.^ 
Theenr Yet, ou this occasiou, the joint efforts of 
def^leV' power and enthusiasm were unsuccessful ; and 
the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now 
covered .by a Mahometan mosque,*" still con- 
tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of 
ruin and desolaticm. Perhaps the absence and 
death of the emperor, and the new maxims of a 
Christian reign, might explain the interruption 
of an arduous work, which was attempted only 
in the last six months of the life of Julian.- 



s ^e the zeal aod impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen, 
(Orat. iv, p. Ill), and Theodoret, (1. iii, c. 20). , 

^ Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644. 
This great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the 
Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 toiaca, at one 
Roman mile in circumference. See d'Anville Jerusalem, p. 45. 

* Ammianus records the consuls of the year 3^3, before he pro« 
ceeds to mention the thoughts of Julian. Templum . . . instauraro 
mimptibus cogitBhat immodicis. Warburton has a secret wish to an- 
ticipate the design ; but he must have understood, from former ex- 
. amples, that the execution of mich a work would have demanded 
inany years. 
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But the Christians entertained a natural and chap. 
pious expectation, that, in this memorable con- ^^"^ 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated 
bj some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirls 
wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contem-f 
porary and respectable evidence.*" This public 
event is described by Ambrose,^ bishop of Mi- 
lan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion of 
the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,"" who 
might aj^al to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch; and by Gregory 
Nazianzen,'' who published his account of the perhaps by 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. na?urli*^ 
The last of these writers has boldly declared^ ^^®'**- 
that this pietematural event was not disputed by 
the infidels ; and his assertion^ strange ^ it may 

^ The subsequent witnesses, Socrates^ Sozomon, Theodoret, 
Philostorgius, &c add contradictions, rather than authority. 
Compare the objections of Basnage (Hist des Juifs, torn, vtii, 
p. 157-168) with Warburton's answers, (Juli^, p. 174-858). 
The bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which 
appeared on the garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and 
the natural «ffeeta of lightning* 

* Ambros. torn, ii, epist« xl, p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He com- 
posed this fanatic epistle (A^ D. 388) to justify a bishop, who ha4 
been condemned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

"^ Chryspstcmi, torn, i, p. 580, advert. Judseos et Gentes, torn, ii, 
p. 574, de St^ BabylH, edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the 
•ommon and natural suppomtion ; but the learned Benedictine, whp 
dates the eoraposition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident 
they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

* Greg. Nazianzen, Orat iv, p. 110-113. T»h w ^tftCtfir$9 fnwt 
Uoiim^ MMi it^ ^i; eth$is «t»r»is m,injsQVfAtvtf \t\m i^«/e»i(/. 
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CHAP, seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testi- 
.^^"U ^^^y of Ammianus Marcellinus.** The philo- 
sojiliic soldier, who loved the virtues, without 
adopting the prejudices of his master, has re- 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of 
his own times, the extraordinary obstacles which 
interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. " Whilst Alypius, assisted by thego- 
** vernor of the province, urged, with vigour 
" and diligence, the execution of the work, 
*• horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
** foundations, with frequent and reiterated 
" attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, 
** inaccessible to the scorched and blasted work- 
" men ; and the victorious element continuing 
•* in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
" as it were, to drive them to a distance, the 
** undertaking was abandoned." Such authority 
should satisfy a believing, and must astonish an 
incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still 
require the original evidence of impartial and 
intelligent spectators. At this important crisis, 
any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the efiects, of a real 
prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be 

* Ammian. xxiii, 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Aljrpius, 
juvaretque provincise rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope funda- 
menta crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
operantibus inaccessum ; hocque.modo elemento destinatiuf repellente, 
cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60-90) to extort a con- 
fession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and 
to employ the evidence of a rabbi, who lived in the fifteenth century. 
Sifch witnesses can only be received by a very favourable judge. 
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speedily improved and magnified by the pious art c h a p« 
of the clergy at Jerusalem, and the active ere- ^^jj^^ 
dulityof the Christian world; and, at the distance 
of twenty years, a Roman historian, careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with 
the specious and splendid miracle.^ 
The restoration of the Jewish temple was ^*'?*'^"y 

•^ of Julian. 

secretly connected with the ruin of the Christian 
church. Julian still continued to maintain the 
freedomof religious worship, without distinguish* 
ing, whether this universal toleration proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He affected 
to pity the unhappy Christians, who were mis- 
taken in the most important object of their lives; 
but his pity was degraded by contempt, his con- 
tempt was embittered by hatred ; and the sen- 
timents of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly 
wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians 
gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he coun- 
tenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use of the 
less honourable appellation of GALiLiEANs."^ 
He declared, that, by the folly of the Galilseans^ 

P Dr. Lardner, - perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes 
to doubt the truth of this famous miracle, (Jewish and Heathen 
Testimonies, vol. It, p. 47*71). The silence of Jerome would 
lead to a suspicion, that the same story, which i^as celebrated at a 
distance, might be despised on the spot. 

4 Greg. Naz. Orat. iii, p. 81. And this law was confirmed by 
the invariable practice of Julian himself, Warburton has justly ob- 
served, (p. 35), that the Platonists believed in the mysterious virtue 
«f words ; and Julian's dislike for the name of Christ might proceed 
fi'um superstition, as well as from contempt. 
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CHAP, (irhoin he describes as a sect of fanatics, cotitettipt- 
,^^[J^ ible to men, and odious to the gods, the empire 
had been reduced to the brink of destruction ; 
and he insinuates in a public edict, that a frantic 
patient might sometimes be cured by sahitarj 
violence/ An ungenerous distinction was ad- 
mitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the diflference of their religious sen- 
timents, one part of his subjects deserved his 
favour and friendship, while the other was en- 
titled only to the common benefits that his justice 
could not refuse to an obedient people." Ac- 
cording to a principle, pregnant with mischief 
and oppression, the emperor transferred, to the 
pontiffs of his own religion, the management of 
the liberal allowances from the public revenue, 
which had been granted to the church by the 
piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud 
system of clerical honours and immunities, which 
had been constructed with so much art and la- 
bour, was levelled to the ground ; the hopes of 
testamentary donations were intercepted by the 
rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the Chris- 
tian sect were confounded with the last and most 

* Fragment. Julian, p. tSB, He derides tlie fti^m TaX^JImm, 
(Epist. vii), and so far loseft sight of the prineii^es of toleration, is 
to wish, (Epist. xlii), S x&fras iM^atu 

* Ov yuf fiot hfitie ir« Mfit^t^v u tXtxiftn 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true 
ipirit of a bigot, (Bpitft. xliit), are taJcen from the speech of iBolus, 
when he refuses to grant tJljsses a fresh supply of wind»» <Odj«8. x, 
73). Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. lis, p. 296) attempts tojusttiy 
this partial behaviour, by an apology, in Which persecution peeps 
through the mask of candour. 
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Ignominious class of the people. Such of these chap. 
regulations as appeared necessary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were 
soon afterwards imitated by the wisdom of an 
orthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which 
policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, mtisthe confined to those 
priests who profess the religion of the state. 
But the will of the legislator was not exempt from 
prejudice and passion ; and it was the object of 
the insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the 
Christians of all the temporal honours and 
advantages which rendered them respectable in 
the eyes of the world.* 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted ^,fP^^ 

** hibits the 

on the law which prohibited the Christians from christiant 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric.'', ^^^in^ 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify sc^oou* 
this partial and oppressive measure, might com-^ 
mand, during his life-time, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the 
ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the 
religion of the Greeks: he contemptuously 
observes, that the men who exalt the merit of 
implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the 
advantages of science ; and he vainly contends, 

» These laws which affected the clergy, may be found in the 
alight hints of Julian himself, (Epist. lii), in the vague declamations 
of Gregory, (OraL Ui, p. 86, 87), and in the positive assertions oC 
Sozomeny (1. v, c. 6), 

*> Inclemens . . . peranni obreundiam sllentio. Ammian. xxli, 
19; xxT»& 
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CHAP that if they refuse to adore the gods of Homer 

xx[ir. jyjj Demosthenes, they ousht to content them- 

selves with expounding. Luke and Matthew in the 

churches of the Galilaeans/ In all the cities of 

the Roman world, the education of the youth 

I was intrusted to masters of grammar and rhe- 

toric; who were elected by the magistrates, 
maintained at the public expence, and distin- 
guished by many lucrative and honourable pri- 

! vileges. The edict of Julian appears to have 

included the physicians, and professors of all the 
liberal arts ; and the emperor, who reserved to 
himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
^ authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, 

the religious constancy of the most learned of the 
Christians/ As soon as the resignation of the 
more obstinate^ teachers had established the | 
unrivalled dominion of the pagan sophists, Julian 
invited the rising generation to resort with free- I 
-dom to the public schools, in a just confidence^ 

* The edict itself* which is still extant smong the epistles of Ju» 
lian, (xlii), may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory, i 
(Orat. iii, p. 96). Tilemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, p. 1291- 
1294) has collected the seeming differences of ancients and modems, l 
They may be easily reconciled. The Christians were Uirecthf forbtd I 
to teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn ; since they would not 
frequent the schools of the pagans. 

' Codex Theodos. I. xiii, tit. iii, de medicis et professoribus, 
leg. 5, (published the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the I 
29th of July, A. D. 363), with Godefroy^s Illustrations, torn, v, 
p. 31. 

" Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution,— Sicut a ma-^ 
joribus nostris compertum habemus, omnes u^bique propemodum 
• . . . ofBcium quam (idem deserere maluerunt, vii. 30. Proaeresius, 
a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial favour of th^ emperor. 
Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185, edit. Scaliger. Eunapius in Proae^ 
retio, p. 126. 
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that their tender minds would receive the im- c n a ?. 

pressionsof literature andidolatry. Ifthegreatest ^ ^.^JL^ 

part of the Christian youth should be deterred 
hy their own scruples, or by those of their pa- 
rents, from accepting this dangerous mode of 
instruction, they must, at the same time, relin- 
quish the benefits of a liberal education. « Julian 
had reason to expect that, in the space of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its prime- 
val simplicity, and that the theologians, who 
possessed an adequate share of the learning and 
eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a 
generation "of blind and ignorant fanatics, inca- 
pable of defending the truth of their own prin- 
ciples, or of exposing the various follies of Poly- 
theism.* 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Disgrace 
Julian to deprive the Christians of the advantages pr^ssion of 
of wealth, of knowledge, and of power ; but the \^^ ^^"*^" 
injustice of excluding them from all offices of 
trust and profit seemsk to have been the result of 
his general policy, rather than the immediate 
consequence of any positive law.** Superior 
merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraor** 

^ They had recourse to the expedient of composing hooks for 
their own schools. Within a few months Appollinaris produced his 
Christian imitation of Homer, (a saCred history in xxiv books), 
Pindar, Euripide^, and Menander ; and Sozomen is satisfied, that 
they equalled, or excelled, the originals. 

^ It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates, (Epist. vii), 
9rfarifcaf0at fi.t9 tav ntg fiu&tfiuf xat ^uvu ^fi/»i ^U9» Sozomen, (1. v, 
c. 18), and Socrates, (1. iii, c. 13), must be reduced to the standard 
of Gregory, (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, but 
more restrained by th« actvial knowledge of his contemporary readerp* 
VOL. IV. I 
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CHAP, dinary exceptions; but the greater part of the 
3^xnr. Christian officers were gradually removed from 
their employments in the state, the army, and the 
provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 
extinguished by the declared partiality of a 
prince, who maliciously reminded them, that it 
was unlawful for a Christian tq use the sword, 
either of justice, or of war; and who studi- 
ously guarded the camp and tiie tribunals with 
the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- 
ment were intrusted to the pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors ; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred a^ the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtain the ap- 
probation of mankind." Under the admini- 
strationof their enemies, the Christians had much 
to suffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 
of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the care of 
his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 
the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch 
from violating the laws of justice and toleration, 
which he himself had so recently established. 
But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
placed in a less conspicuous station. In the 
exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sove- 
reign ; and ventured to exercise a secret and vex- 
atious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 

* v*?^« iwv Mat h^ws Mi fin ?#$«;• Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. S6, 
p. 314, 
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were not permitted to confer the honours of mar- c h a Pi 
tyrdom. The emperor, who dissembled as long ^^i"* 
as possible, his knowledge of the injustice that 
was exercised in his name, expressedhis real sense 
of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs 
and substantial rewards."^ 

The most effectual instrument of oppression, they an 
with which they were armed, was the law that J^ res^T 
obliged the Christians to make full and ample *^* i^«**" 
satisfaction for the temples which they had de* 
stroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of 
the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority ; and the 
bishops, who were secure of impunity, had often 
inarched, at the head of their congregations, to 
attack and demolish tlie fortresses of the prince 
of darkness. The consecrated lands, whjch had 
increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of 
the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily re- 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently 
erected their own religiouis edifices ; and as it 
was necessary to remove the church before the 
temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by one party, while"" 
the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence.* After the ground was cleared, the 

' Greg. Naz. Orat. iil, p. 74, 91, 9S. Socrates, 1. iii, c. 14. 
Thcodoret, 1. iii, c. G. Some drawback may, however, be allowed 
for the violence of their zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 

• If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c- 60, p. SS6) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory^ (Orat. iiij, 
P- 86, 87), we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves that th« 
t^o crators are really describing the same events. 

I 2 
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CHAP, festitution of those stately structures, which had 
^^"L ^^^^^ levelled with the dust ; and of tjie precious 
ornaments, which had been converted to Christ- 
ian uses ; swelled into a very large account of 
damages and debt. The authors of the injury 
had neither the ability nor the inclination to dis- 
charge this accumulated demand : and the im- 
partial wisdom of a legislator would have been 
displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate ar- 
bitration. But the whole empire, and particu- 
larly the east, was thrown into confusion by the 
rash edicts of Julian ; and the pagan magistrates, 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the ri- 
gorous privilege of the Roman law, which sub- 
stitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, 
the person of the insolvent debtor. Under the 
preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa,^ 
had laboured in the conversion of his people with 
arms more effectual than those of persuasion.*^ 
The magistrates required the full value of a tem- 
ple which had been destroyed by his intolerant 
zeal : but as they were satisfied of his poverty, 

' Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of «xteen miles be« 
tween Emesa fHemaJ and Epiphania (Hamath}^ was founded, or at 
least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the 
year of Rome 685, according to the medals of the city. In the de- 
cUne of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab 
Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. See d'Anville's Maps and Geo- 
graphic Ancienne, torn, ii, p. 134 Wesseling. Itineraria, p. 188, 
and Nor is. Epoch. Syro-Macedon. p. 80, 481, 482. 

« Sozomen, 1. v, c. 10. It is surprising, that Gregory and Theo- 
4oret should suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have 
eQhance4 the religious merit of the confessor. 
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they desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to. chap.. 
the promise of the slightest compensation. They ^^^^^;^ 
apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore his beard ; aind his / 

aaked body, anointed with hone}% was suspended, 
in a net, between heaven and earth, and ex- 
posed to the stings of insects and the rays of ,a 
Syrian sun.^ From this lofty station, Mark 
still persisted to glory in his crime, and to insult 
the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was 
at length rescued from their hands, and dismissed 
to enjoy the honour of his divine triumph. The 
Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor; the catholics ambitiously claimed his 
alUance;^ and the pagans, who might be sus- 
ceptible of shame or remorse, were 'deterred from 
the repetition of such unavailing cruelty.^ Ju- 
lian spared his life ; but if the bishop of Are* 

*^ The sufferings and constancy of Mark, vhich Gregoiy has so 
tragically painted, (Orat. iii, p. 88, 91), are confirmed by the un- 
exceptionable and reluctant evldeace of Libaoius. M«f»«f i»e/Mr 

iviyxvf uv^^utt ft/9 ie-t4i»s t^i rKig riftatft xat ^avti 9ni^ ^i^iftMx^r«i 
tv^-js, Epist. 730, p. 350, 351, edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

* nt^tfi»x^'^'>f* certatim eum sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It is 
thus that La Croze and* Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek 
word, whose true signification had been mistaken by former inter^ 
preters, and eren by Le Clerc, (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, 
tom. iii, p. 571). Yet Tillemont is strangely pu2zled to under- 
stand (Mem. Eccles. tom. vii, p. 1309) ikow Gregory and Theodore^ 
could mistake a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 

^ See the probable advice of Sallust, (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii, 
90, 91). Libanius intercedes for a similar offender, lest they should 
find many Marks ; yet he 'allows, that if Orion bad secreted the cou^ 
secrated wealth, he deserved to suffer 'the punishment of Marsyas; tf 
te flayed jalive, (Epist. 730, p. 349-351). 

I 8 
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CHAP, tbusa had saved the infancy of Julian / poaterit j 
^^^""- will condemn the ingratitude, instead of {nwsing^ 

the clemency, of the emperor. 
The tern- At the distance of five miles from Antiocb, 
cred groYe the Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated 
•f Daphne ^ Apollo oue of the most elegant places of de- 
TOtion in the pagan world.*" A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light ; and 
his collossal figure ^ almost filled the capacious 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill c^ the Grecian 
tutbts. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pour- 
ing out a libation on the earth ; as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give to his arms 
the cold and beauteous Daphne : for the spot 
was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale 
from the banks of the Peneus to those of the 
Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream 
Of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and re- 
putation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 

> Gregory (Orat. iiU p* 90) is satisfied that, by saving the apo- 
state, Mark had deserved still more than he had suffered. 

^ The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo. 
0. xvi, p. 1089, 1090, edit. Amstel. 1707); Libaitius, (Nsnisu 
p. 185, 188, Antioeliic. Orat. xi, p. 380, 381), and Sozomen, 
(I. v, c. 19). Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 581) and Causaubon (ad 
Hist. August p. 64) illustrate this curious subject 

^ Simulacrum in eo Olympiad Jovis imitamenti cequiparans 
magnitndinem. Ammian. xxii, 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixtj 
feet high, and his bullc was consequently equal to that of a thousand 
men. See a^curious ilfemotreof the Abb^ Gedojn, (Academiedes 
Inscriptions, torn, ix, p* 198), 
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CaafydiaA fountain of Daphne.'' In the adjacent chap. 
fields a stadium was built by a special privi- ^^^"• 
lege,^ which had been purchased from Elis; 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the ex- 
pence of the city ; and a revenue of thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling was annually applied to the 
public pleasures."^ The perpetual resm*t of 
pilgrims and spectators, insensibly formed, in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and 
populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendor, without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial city. The temple and the village were 
deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and 
cypresses, which reached as far as a chrcumfe* 
rence often miles, and f(M*med in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetraUe shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 

** Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf 
dipped in the Castalian stream ; a trick which, according to the 
physician Vandale, (de Oracnlis, p. 281, 2S!^» mi^t be easily per- 
formed by chemical preparations. The eiQJieror stopped the source 
of such dangerous knowledge ; which was again opened by the de- 
vout curiosity of Julian. 

P It was purchased, A. D. 44, in the year 93 of the era of 
Antioch, (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 130-174), for the term of 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not 
regularly celebrated ' till the reign of Commodus* See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of John Malala, (t(»u. i, p. 393, 330, 373- 
381), a writer whose merit and authority are confined within the 
limits of his native city. 

*^ Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in 
tiie reign of Augustus. The theatrical merits oi the Syrian cities, in 
the age of Constantine, are compared in the Expositio totius Mundi, 
p. 6, (Hudson, Geograph. Minor» torn. iii). 
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c H AP. earth, and the temperature of the air ; the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aro- 
matic odours ; and the peaceful grove was con- 
secrated to health and joy, to luxury and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was 
warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly 
of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this 
sensual paradise ;'' where pleasure, assuming the 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved the 
firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of 
Daphne continued for many ages toenjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers ; the privi- 
leges of the holy ground were enlarged hy the 
munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendor 
of the temple.* 
Ucglect When Julian, on the day of the annual festi- 

nationof val, hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, 
Daphne, j^j^ jevotion was raised to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and impatience. His lively imagina- 
tion anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the 

» Avidio Cassio Syriacos legfone? dedi luxurii diffluentes el 
DaphnicM moribus. These are the words of the emperor Marcas 
Antoninus, in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist. 
August, p. 41. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who w^ 
seen at Daphne. 

• Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit fPompeyJ^ quo lucus 
ibi spatiosior fieret ; delectatus amoenitate loci et aquarum abun« 
dantia. Eutropius, vi, li. Sextus Rufus, de ProTinciis, c. 19. 
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symbol of their innocence ; and the tumultuous chap, 
concourse of an innumerable people. But the ^^^"* 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of 
Christianity, into a different channel/ Instead 
of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes 
of a wealthy city, to their tutelar deity, the em- 
peror complains that he found only a single 
goose, •provided at the ex^)€nce of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed tem- 
ple.* The altar was deserted, the oracle had 
been reduced to silence, and the holy ground 
was profaned by the introduction of Christian 
and funeral rites. After Babylas ** (a bishop 
of Antioch, who died in prison in the persecu- 
tion of Decius) had rested near a century in his 
grave, his body, by the order of the Caesar Gal-, 
lus, was transported into the midst of the grove 
of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands 
was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, 
and for. the burial of the Christians of Antioch, 
who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their 
bishop ; and the priest3 of Apollo retired, with 
their affrighted and indignant votaries. As soon 

^ Julian (Misopogon, p. 361* 363) discovers his own character 
with that naivete, that unconscious simplicity, which always con* 
stitutes genuine humour. 

" Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops 
of Antioch, (Hist. Eccles. 1. vi, c. 29, 39). His triumph over two 
emperors (the $rst fabulous, the second historical) is diifusely cele^ 
brated by Chrysostom, (tom. ii, p. o36<^79, edit. Montfaucon). 
TiUemont (Men\, Eccles. torn, iii, part ii, p. 287-302, 459^ I6i) 
becomes nlmost a sceptic. 
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CHAP, as another revolution seemed to restore the for- 
tune of paganism, the church of St. Babylas was 
demolished, and new buildings were added to 
the mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and 
most serious care of Julian was to deliver his 
oppressed deity from the odious presence of the 
dead and living Christians, who had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm.* 
The scene of infection was purified, according 
to the forms of ancient rituals ; the bodies were 
RemoTai of dcccutly rcmovcd ; and the ministers of the 
bodiet. and church Were permitted to convey the remains of 
^'If Sf?he ®^- Ba'^ylas ^o t*»eir former habitation within the 
ifempic walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by 
the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innume- 
rable multitude ; who chanted, with thundering 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ex- 
pressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of the saint was a triumph ; and the 
triumph was an insult on the religion of the 
emperor, who exerted his pride to dissembte his 
resentment. During the night which terminated 

» Ecdesiasticftl critics, particalarly those who love relics, exult in 
^e confession of Julian, (Misopogon, p. 361), and Libanius, (Naenia, 
p. 185), that Apollo was disturbed by the ricinity of one dead man. 
Yet Amnuanus (xxii, 12) clears and purifies the whole ground, 
according to the rites which the Athenians Ij^rmerly practised in the 
trie of Delos. 
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this indiscreet procession, tlie temple of Daphne chap. 
was in flames ; the statue of Apollo was con* ^^^*'- 
sumed ; and the walls of the edifice were left a 
naked and awful monument of ruin. The Christ* 
ians of Antioch asserted, with religious confi- 
dence, that the powerful intercession of St. Ba- 
bylas had pointed the lightnings of heavenagainst 
the devoted roof: but as Julian was reduced to 
the alternative^ of believing either a crime or a 
miracle, he chose, without' hesitation, without 
evidence, but with some colour of probability, 
to impute the fire of Daphne to the revenge of 
the Galilaeans/ Their offence, had it been 
sufficiently proved, might have justified the reta- 
liation which was immediately executed by the 
order of Julian, of shutting tlie doors, and con- Julian 
fiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. ^JJl^^ 
To discover the criminals who were guilty of of Anu- 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches 
of the church, several ecclesiastics were tor- 
tured ;'' and a presbyter, of the name of Theo- 
doret, was beheaded by the sentence of the Count 
of the East. But this hasty act was blamed by 

' Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ammianus (xxii, 13) treats the imputation as leviasimus 
rumor, and relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

* Quo tarn atroci cast repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris 
ira pro^exit, ut qusstiones agitare juberet soUto acriores, (yet Julian 
blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et majorem ecele- 
siam Antiochis claudi. This interdiction was performed with some 
circutnstances of indignity and profanation ; and the seasonable death 
of the principle actor, Julian's uncle* is related with much supersti- 
tious complacency by the Abb^ de la Bleterie. Vie de JuUen, p. 362-r 
369. 
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CHAP, thd emperor ; who lamented, with real or affected 
Min. concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers^ 
" would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of per- 
secution.'' 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign ; 
but when the father of his country declares him- 
self the leader of a faction, the licence of popular 
fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
punished. Julian, in a public compositicm, ap- 
plauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities 
of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, 
at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Gali- 
teans ; and faintly complains, that they had re- 
venged the injuries of the gods with less i^ode- 
ration than he should have recommended.** 
This imperfect and reluctant confession may ap- 
pear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives ; that 
in the cities of Gaza, Ascaion, Csesarea, Helio- 
polis, &c. the pagans abused, without prud^ice 
or remorse, the moment of their prosperity. That 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty were released 
from torture only by death ; that as their man- 
gled bodies were dragged through the streets, 
they were pierced (such was the universal rage) 
by the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged 
women; and that the entrails of Christian priests 
and virgins, after they had been ta?ted by those 

* Besides the ecclesiastical historian^:, who are SQore or less to be 
suspected, we may allege the passion of St. Theodore* in the Acta 
Sincera of Ruinart, p. &&1. The complaint of Julian gites it ai^ 
original and authentic air. 

^ JuKan, Misopogon, p. 361. 
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bloody fanatics^ were mixed with barley, and chap- 
contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals J^^";, 
of the city.'' Such scenes of religious madness 
exhibit the most contemptible and odious i>icture 
of human nature ; but the massacre of Alexan- 
dria attracts still more attention, from the cer- 
tainty of the fact, the rank of the victims, and 
the splendor of the capital of Egypt. 

George,^ from his parents or his education, ^^''J^"^ 
surnamed the Cappadocian, was born at Epi- cia 
phania in Cilicia, in a fuller's shop. From this 
obscure and servile origin he raised himself by 
the talents of a parasite: and the patrons, whom 
he assiduouslyflattered, procured for their worth- 
Jess dependant, a lucrative commission, or con- 
tract, to supply the army with bacon. His em* 
ployment was mean ; he rendered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the basest arts of 
fraud and corruption; but his malversations were 
so notorious, that George was compelled to 
escape from the pursuits of justice. After this 
disgrace, in wliich he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expenre of his honour, he em- 

* See Gregory Nazianzeu, (Orat. iii, p. 87). Sozomcn (1. v, 
•c. 9) may be considered as an original, though not impartial, wit- 
ness. He was a native of ^aiiji.,;. und iiad conversed with the con- 
fessoi: Zeno, who, as bisho]) of Maiuma, lived ta the age of an hun-- 
dred, (I. vii, c. 28).^ Philostorgius (1. vii, c. 4, with Godefroy*? 
dissertations, p. 284) adds mime tragic circumstances of Christians, 
who were literally s^rificed at the altars of the gods, &c. 

'^ The life and. death of George of Cappodocia are described bjr 
Ammianus, (xxii, 11); Gre^ry Naaianzen, (Oratj-xxi, p. 382, 385, 
<J89, Ii90), and Epiphanius, (Ha^res. Ixxvi). The invectives of the 
two saints might not deserve much credit, unless. they ^er^ confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial iofideh 
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CHAP, braced, with real or affected zeal, the profession 
xxiiL of Arianism. From the love, or the ostentation, 
*^ of learning, he collected a valuable library of 
history, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology;*^ 
and the choice of the prevailing faction pro- 
moted George of Cappadocia to the throne of 
Athanasius. The entrance of the new archbishop 
was that of a barbarian conqueror ; and each 
moment of his reign was polluted by cruelty 
and avarice. The catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by 
nature and education, to exercise the office of 
oppresses persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
driaand hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
^^** diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station ; but he 
still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoverished by the unjust, and almost univers 
al, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, 
paper, funerals, &c. and the spiritual father of 
a great people condescended to practise the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alex- 
andrians could never forget, nor forgive, the 
tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of 

* After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
sent orders to preserve the library for his own use, ai/d to torture 
the slaves who might be suspected of secreting any books* He 
praises the merit of the coUcction, from whence he had borrowed 
and transcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in 
Cappadocia. lie could wish indeed that the works of the GaUUeans 
xnight perish ; but he requires an exact accoimt even of those theo- 
logical volumes, lest other treatises more valuable should be con- 
founded in their ioss. Julian. Epist. ix, xxxvl 
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the city, under an obsolete claim, that the royal chap. 
founder had conveyed to his successors, the Pto- ^^/^"'^^ 
lemies and the Caesars, the perpetual property 
of the soil. The pagans, who had been flat- 
tered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples 
of Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted by 
the haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud 
and threatening tone, — " How long will these 
" sepulchres be permitted to stand ?" Under the 
reign of Constantius, he was expelled by the 
fury, or rather by the justice, of the people; and 
it was not without a violent struggle, that the 
civil and military powers of the state could 
restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. 
The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced the downfal 
of the archbishop. Gteorge, with two of his ob- a. d, 361, 
sequious ministers. Count Diodorus, and Dra- 
contius, master of the mint, were ignominiously 
dragged in chains to the public prison. At the He is mas- 
end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced the^opL 
open by the rage of a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The enemies of gods and men ex- i>c«* «4- 
pired under their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and his associates were carried 
in triumph through the streets on the back of a 
camel ; and the inactivity of the Athanasian 
party*" was esteemed a shining example of 

' Philostorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, 
x«4 rw \§«iM€M ynfMn ^furnynvnt ms fr^{i«f, 1. vii, c. 2; Godefroy, 
p. 267. 
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CHAP, evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown irtto the sea: and the 
popular leaders of tlie tumult declared their reso- 
lution to disappoint the devotion of the Christ- 
ians, and to intercept the future honours of these 
martyrs^ who had been punished like their pre- 
decessors, by the enemies of their religioiK* 
The fears of the pagans were just, and their pre- 
cautions ineffectual. The . meritorious death of 
the archbishop obliterated the memory of liis 
life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sa- 
cred to the Arians, and the seeming conversion 
of those sectaries introduced his worship into the 
bosom of the catholic church.^ The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, 
and a Christian hero ;* and the infamous George 

8 Ciiicres projecit in maret id metuens ut clamabat, ne, col- 
lectis supremis, ^des illis extruerent ; ut reliquis, qui deviare a re- 
ligionc compulsi, pertulere cfuciabiles poenas, adusqua gloriosani 
uiortem intemerata fide progressi, et nunc Martyrbs appellantUTr 
Aramian. xxii, IL Epiphanius proves to the Arians, that George 
was not a martyr. 

^ Some Donatists, (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 308, edit. Dupin; 
and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles torn, vi, p. 713, in 4to), and Priscil- 
lianists, (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, viii, p. 517, in 4to), have in 
like manner usurped the honourii of catholic saints and martyrs. 

^ The saints of Cap|)adocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ig- 
norant of their holy companion. Pope Gelasius, (A. D. 494), the 
first catholic who acknowledges St. George, places him among the 
martyrs,—*' Qui Deo magis quam hominis noti sunt." He rejecu 
his acts as a composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the 
oldest, of the spurious Acts, are still extant ; and through a cloud 
of fiction, we may yet distinguish the combat which St. George of 
Cappadocia sustained in the presence of Queen Alexandria, again:>t 
the magician Athanasius* 
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ot Cappadocia has been transformed^ into the chap. 
renowned St. George of England, the paitron of J^^^ 
arms, of chivahy, and of the garter/ j^^^ ^^^ 

About the same time that Julian was informed ^^^^L^ 
of the tumult of Alexandria, he received intelli- martyr, 
gence from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy 
faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness 
of the Vaientinians, and committed such disor- 
ders as ought not to be i»iffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate to the magistrates of 
Edessa,"" by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the church : the money was distri- 
buted among the soldiers ; the lands were added 
to the domain ; and this act of opjn^ession was 
aggravated by the. most ungenerous irony, — ^** I 
" shew myself" says Julian, ** the true friend 
*' of the Galilaeans. Their admirable law has 
*•' promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; 
" and they will advance with more diligence iri 
" the paths of virtue and salvation, when they 
" are relieved by my assistance from the load of ' 

^ This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as 
extremely probable. See the Longueruana, torn. 1, p. 194. 

* A curious history of the worship of St George, from the dxtli: 
century > (when he was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at 
Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. Heylin, 
(History of St, George, 2d edition, London, 1633, in 4to, p. 489)» 
and the BoUandista, (Act SS. Mens. April, torn, iii, p. 100*163). 
His fame and popularity in- Europe, and especially in England, pro* 
ceeded from the Crusades. 

*" Julian. Epist. xliii. 
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CHAP. " temboral possessions. Take dare,*' pursued 

XXMl. 



xxMi. ^jjg monarch, in a more serious tone, " take 



• " care how you provoke my patience and hu-^ 
** manity. If these ^disorders continue, I will 
•* revenge ^n the magistrates the crimes of the 
" people ; and you will have reason to dread, 
** not only confiscation and exile, but fire and 
'* the. sword/' The tumults of Alexandria were 
doubtl^s of amore tdoody and dangerous na- 
ture: but a Christian, bishop had fallen by the 
hands of the pagans: and the public epistle of 
Joiilian affords a very lively jMfoof of the partial 
sfnrit of his administration. His rq>roaches ta 
the citiaens of Alexandria are mingled with ex- 
pressions of esteem and t^nderbess; and he 
laments, that on this occasion they ishould have 
(feparted from the gentle and generous .manners 
which. attelKted their Grecian extraction. He 
gravely ' censures the offence: which thej^ had 
committed against the laws of justice and huma- 
nity ; but he recapitulates, with visible compla- 
cency, the intolerable provocations which they 
liad so long endured firom the impious tjo-anny- 
of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the 
principle, that a Wise and vigorous government 
should chastise the insolence of the people : y;et» 
in consideration of 'their founder, Alexander, and 
of Serapis, their tutelar deity, he grants a free 
and gracious pardon to the guilty city, for which 
he again feels the affection of a brother.** "^ 

" Julian. Epist. z. He aUowei tus fjriends to assuage his anj^r. 
ilmmian. xxii, II. 
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After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, chap, 
Athanaskis, amidst thepublic acclamations, seated ,,^™,'^ 
himself on the throne from whence his unworthy Reetora- 
competitor had been precipitated : and as the ^^^ana- 
zeai of the archbishop was tempered with dis- sius, 
cretion, the exercise of his authority tended not Vcb. 21. 
to inflame, but to reconcile, the minds of the 
people* His pastoral labours were not confined 
to the narrow limits of E^pt. The state of the 
Christian world was pt^sent to his active and 
tapacious mind; and the age, the merit, the 
l-eputation of Ath^nasius, enabled him to assume, 
in a motioient of danger, the. office of Ecclesi- 
astical Dictator.^ Three years were n6t yet 
elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the 
West had ignorantly, or reluctantly, subscribed 
the confession of Rimini. They repented, they 
believed/ but they dreaded" the unseasonable 
rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if their 
pride was stronger than their faith, they might 
throw themselves into the arms of the Arians, 
to escape, the indignity of a public penance, 
which must degrade them to the condition of 
obscure laymen. At the same time, the domestic "^ 
differences concerning the union and distinction 
of the divine persons, were agitated with some 
heat among the Catholic doctors ; and the pro- 
gress of this metaphysical controversy seemed to 

• See Athanas. ad Rufin. torn, ii, p. 40, 41 ; and Greg. Nazian- 
xen, Orat. iii, p. SOS, 396, who justly states the temperate zeal of 
the primate, as much more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, 
bis p«rse«ution8, &c. 

k2 
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CHAP, threaten a public and lasting division o( the Greek 

^^^*'* and Latin churches. By the wisdom of a select 

synod, to which the name and presence of Atha* 

nasius gave the authority of a general councU, 

the bishops, who had unwarily deviated into error, 

were admitted to the communion of the church/ 

on the easy condition of subscribing the Nicene 

creed, without any formal apknowledgment of 

their past fault, or any minute definition of theii* 

scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate of 

Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul 

and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for thQ reception 

of this salutary measure ; and, notwithstanding 

the opposition of some ardent sjnrits,^ the fear 

of the common enemy promoted the peace and 

harmony of the Christians.^ 

He is per. Xhe skiU and diligence of the primate of Egypt 

and ex. had improved the season of tranquillity, before 

Tu^/^ it was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the 

o* ^^f *' emperor.'' Julian, who despised the Christians, 

P I have not leisure to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillemont, (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, 
p. ^00*926) ; and observe how the colour of the narrative insensiblj 
changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

4 Assensus est huic sententiae Occidens, et, per tarn necessarium 
concilium, Satanee faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and art- 
ful Dialogue of Jerom against the Lucifeiiansy (torn, ii, pw 13^ 
155), exhibits an original picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the 
times. 

' Tillemonty who supposes that George was massacred in Au- 
gust, crowds the actions of Athanasius into a narrow space* <Mem. 
Eccles. torn, viii, p. 360). An original fragment, published by 
the marquis Maffei, from the old Chapter library of Verona, (Osser- 
vazioni Litterarie, torn, iii, p. 60-9S), aiTords many important 
dates, which are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian 
months. 
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honoured Athanasius with his sincere and pecu- chap. 
liar hatred. For his sake alone, he introduced .J^^^^ 
an arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to 
the spirit of his former declarations. He main-* 
tained, that the Galilaeans, whom he had recalled 
from exile, were not restored, by that general 
indulgence, to the possession of their respective 
churches : and he expressed his astonishment, 
that a criminal, who had been repeatedly con- 
demned by the judgment of the emperors, should 
dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and inso- 
lently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alex- 
andria, without expecting the orders of his so- 
vereign. As a punishment for the imaginary of- 
fence, he again banished Athanasius from the 
city; and he was pleased to suppose, that this act 
of justice would be highly agreeable to his pious 
subjects. The pressing solicitations of the people 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the 
Alexandrians were Christians; and thatthegreat- 
est part of the Christians were firmly attached to 
the cause of their oppressed primate. But the 
knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuad-f 
ing him to recal^his decree, provoked him to ex^^ 
tend to all Egypt the term of the exile of Athana- 
sius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian 
still more inexorable: he was alarmed by the dan- 
ger of leaving at the head of a tumultuous city a 
daring and popular leader; and tl;ie language of 
his resentment discovers the opinion which he 
entertained of the courage and abilities of Atha- 
nasius. The execution of the sentence was still 
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c HA P. delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdiciua* 
prefect of Egypt, who was at length awakened 
fromhislethargyby asevere reprimand. "Though 
*♦ you neglect," says Julian, •* to write to me on 
" any other subject, at least it is your duty to in- 
*f form me of your conduct towards Athanasius, 
** the enemy of the gods. My intentions have 
** been long since communicated to you. I 
*< swear by the great Serapis, that unless, on 
^^ the calends of December, Athanasius has de- 
^* parted from Alexandria^ nay from Egypt, the 
** officers of your government shall pay a fine of 
** one hundred pounds of gold; You know my 
" temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still 
** slower to forgive." This epistle was enforced 
by a short postscript, written with the emperor's 
own hand. " The contempt that is shewn for 
** all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 
" There is nothing that I should see, nothing 
♦* that I should hear, with more pleasure, than the 
** expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt. The 
** abominable wretch ! Under my reign, the bap- 
*^ tism of several Grecian ladies of the highest 
" rank has been the effect of his persecutions.* 
The death of Athanasius was not expressly com- 
manded; but the prefcctof Egypt understood, that 
it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, 
the orders of an iiritated master. The archbishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of thedesert; 

f T«f ftm(«9f H ir§Xfm^*f EXXwiWy t«^ i/mt, ytnm»€^ ran t^i* 
^fiftm ^»irrtireii imnwiat, I have preserved the ambi^ous sense of 
the last word, the ambiguity of ^ tyrant who wifihctf to ^Vid, or t« 
create g^ilt. 
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eluded, With his ilisual dexterity, tbe snares of th^ chap. 
enemy ; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a ^^^^ 
prince, who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the 
Galilaean school were contained in the single per-* 
son of Athanasius.* 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the Zeai and 
artful system by which Julian proposed to obtain dTnJc of 
the effects, without incurring the guilt, or re- ^^* ^**"^" 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit 
of fanaticism perverted the heart and understandr 
ing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time, be confessed, that the real sufferings ,of 
the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness, and resignation which had distinguish- 
ed the primitive disciples of the gospel, was the 
object of the s^plause, rather than of the limi- 
tation, of their successors. The Christians, who 
had now possessed above forty years the civil 
and ecclesiastical goverpmentof the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of prosperity,"" and 
the habit of believing that the saints alone were 
entitled to reign over the earth. As soon as the 
enmity of Julian deprived the clergy qf thip privi* 

, * The three Epistles of Julian, which explain his intentions 
and conduct with regard to Athanasius, should l^e jUsposed in the 
following chronological order, ig^vi, x, vi. See likewise Greg. 
Nazianzen, xxi» p. 393; Sozomen, !• v» c. \^\ Socrates, L iii, 
<!. 14; Theodoret, 1. iu, c. 9, and TiUem^nt, Mem. Eccle^ 
torn, viii, p. 361-368, whp has used some materials prepared by 
the Bollandists. 

■ See the fair «onfe8sioq of Gregory, ^Orat. vi, p. 61, 6?), 
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CHAP, leges which had been conferred by the favour of 
J^J^JJJ;^ Constantme, they complained of the most cruel 
oppression ; and the free toleration of idolaters 
and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party.* The acts of violence, 
which were no longer countenanced by the ma- 
gistrates, were still committed by the zeal of the 
people. At Pessinusy the altar of Cybele was over- 
turned almost in the presence of the emperor ; 
and in the city of Caesa^ea in Cappadocia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place (rf worship which 
had been left to the pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a 
prince, who felt for the honour of the gods, was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; and 
his mind was still more deeply exasperated, when 
he found,^ that the fanatics, who had deserved and 
suffered the punishment of incendiaries, were re- 
warded with the honours of martyrdom.^ The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the 
hostile designsof their sovereign; and, to their jea- 
lous apprehension, every circumstance of his ga- 
yemment might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of 
the laws, the Christians, who formed so large a 

* Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus, (de Scfaismat. 
Ponatist I. ii, cw 16, 17). 

' Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iit, p. 91 ; iv, p. 133. He praises the 
rioters of Csesarea, •nrrw* ^s vm* fnyaX^funf xmi Bt^fun ue Evn/JtiKi. 
See Sozomen, 1. v, 4, 11. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, vii, 
p. 649» 650) owns that their behaviour was not, dans I*ordre com* 
mun ; but be is perfectly satisfied, as the great St Basil alwa/s cele- 
brated the festival of these blessed martyrs* 
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part of the people, must frequently be condemn- chap. 
ed : but their indulgent brethren, without exa- ^^^"'• 
mining the merits of the cause, presumed their 
innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the 
severity of their judge to the partial malice of reli- 
gious persecution." These present hardships, in- 
tolerable as they might appear, were represented 
as a slight prelude of the impending calamities. 
The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and 
crafty tyrant ; who suspended the execution of his 
revenge, till he should return victorious from the 
Persian war. They expected, that as soon as he 
had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, 
he would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimu- 
lation ; that the amphitheatres would stream with 
the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians, who still persevered in the profession of 
the faith, would be deprived of the common bene- 
fits of nature and society.* Every calumny* that 
could wound the reputation of the Apostate, was 

■ Julian detennined a law-suit against the new Christian city at 
Maiuma, the port of Gaza ; and his sentence, though it might be 
imputed to bigotry, was never reversed by his successors. Sozomen, 
L V, c. 3 ; Reland. Palestin. torn, ii, p. 7dl. 

• Gregory (Orat. iU, p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv, p. 114) pretends to 
speak from the information of Julian's confidents, whom Orosius (viiy 
30) could not have seen. 

*» Gregory (Orat. iii, p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacri- 
fices of boys and girls ; and positively affirms, that the dead bodies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See Theodoret, I. iii, c. 26, 27, and 
the equivocal candour of the Abb^ de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, 
p. 351, 352. Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian 
the troops of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius 
so greedily swallows, and Tillemont so faintly rejects, (Mem. Ecclet. 
torn, vii, p. 1295-1315). 
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CHAP, credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of 
xxiii. j^jg adversaries; and their indiscreet clamours 
provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was 
their duty to respect^ and their interest to flatter. 
They still protested, that prayers and tears were 
their only weapons against the impious tyrant, 
whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen reso- | 
lution, that their submission was no longer the ef- I 
feet of weakness ; and that, in the imperfect state 
of human virtue, the patience, which is founded 
on principle, may be exhausted by persecution. It 
is impossible to determine how far the zeal of Juli- i 
an would have prevailed over hk good sense and ' 
humanity; but, if we seriously reflect on the 
strength and spirit of the diurch, we shall be 
convinced, that, before the emperor could have 
extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have | 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil i 
war."" 

« The resignation of Gregory i« truly edifying, (Oraft. iv, i>. 123, 
.124). Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to seize the churck 
f)f Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the 
zeal of the bishop and people, (Orat. xix, p. 308). See the reflection* 
of Chrysostom, as the^ arc aiJ^g«4 by Tillemont, (M«b. Eccles. ttra. 
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CHAR XXIV. 

Residetice of Julian at Anthch — His successiful expcm 
diliort against the Persians — Passage of the Tigris — 
The retreat and death of Julian — Election of Jc^ 
rian — He saxes the Roman army hy a di^aceful 
ire.atjtj» 

1 HE philosophical fable which Julian com- cHaf* 
posed under the n^ime of the CjasABS,*" is one ^^^Z\^ 
of the most agreeable and instructive produc- The Ca- 
tions of ancient wit.^ During the freedom and ^^^^^^""^ 
equality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romu- 
lus prepared a feast for the deities of Olympus, 
who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned 
over his martial people, and the vanquished na- 
tions of the earth, The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the 
table of the Caesars was spread below the Moon, 

*■ See this fable or satire, p. 306-3S6 of the Leipsig editk)ti of 
Julian*s works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Span* 
helm (Paris, 1683) is coarse, languid, and correct; and his notes^ 
proofs, illustrations, &c. are piled on each other till they fofm ft 
mass of 357 cloM-printed quarto pages. The Abb6 :de la- Bleterit 
(Vie de Jovien, torn, i, p. 241-393) .has more happily expressed the 
spirit, as well as the sense, of the original, which he illustrates witk 
some concise and curious notes. 

^ Spatiheini (in his preface) has most learnedly discussed the ety- 
mology, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek tatyra^ 
a dramatic: piece, which waS' acted after the tragedy; and the Latin 
•atires Cfroxn Stxtura) a miscfUanionf composition, either in prose or 
verse. . But the Caesars of Julian are of such an original cast, that tkf 
critic is perplexed to which class he should ftsoribe themu, 
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CHAP, in the upper region of the sir. The tyrants, 
^^}ll. who would have disgraced the society of gods 
and men, were thrown headlong, by the inex- 
orable Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The 
rest of the Caesars successively advanced to their 
seats ; and, as they passed, the vices, the defects, 
* the blemishes of their respective characters, were 
maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing 
moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philoso- 
pher under the mask of a bacchanaK*" As soon 
as the feast was ended, the voice of Mercury 
proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial 
crown should be the reward of superior merit. 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus 
Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates; the effeminate Constantine^ was not 
excluded from this honourable competition, and 
the great Alexander was invited to dispute the 
prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each 
of the candidates was allowed to display the merit 
of his own exploits ; but, in the judgment of 
the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded 
more powerfully than the elaborate orations of 
his haughty rivals. When the judges of this 
iiwful contest proceeded to examine the heart, 
and to scrutinize the springs of action ; the su- 
periority of the imperial stoic appeared still 

\ ■ ■ 

^ This mixed eharaeter of Saemu.is findy painted in the sixth 
ectogue of Virgil. 

<* Every impartial reader mus^ perceive and condemn the partial- 
ity of Jnlian against his uncle Conitantine, and. the Christian religioOi 
On this oocasion, the interpreters are compelled, hy a more sttatd 
Interest, tp renomiee their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 
author. 
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ioore decisive and conspicuous.'' Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustuti, Trajan, and Constantine, ac* 
knowledged with 0, blush, that feme, or power, 
or pleasure, had been the iqiiportant object <^ 
their labours : but the god^ themselves beheld, 
with reverence 9iid love, a virtuous mortal, who 
had practised on the throne the lessons of philo- 
sophy ; and who, in. a state of human imperfec« 
tion, had aspired to imitate the moral attributes 
of the deity. The value of this agreeaUe com^ 
po«mioa (tbe G^^ars of Julian) is enhanced by 
the rank of the autluH'. A prince, who deline-. 
ates with freedom the vices and virtues of hit 
predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the cen-r 
sure or approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre- p «*>}▼«• 

A to march a- 

ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of An- gainst the 
toninus : but his ambitious spirit was inflamed iL^^a^?. 
by the glory of Alexander; and he solicited, 
with equd ardour, the esteem of the wise, and 
the applause of the multitude. In the season of 
life, when the powers of the mind and body 
^PJoy the mbst active vigour, the emperor, who 
was iastriicted by the experience^ and animated 
by the success, of the German war, resolved to 
signalize his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievenient. The ambassadors of 



* Juiian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Homaiu But 
when he seriously compared a hero with a philosopher* he was sen* 
sible that mankind had much greater obligations to Socrates than to 
Alexander, (Orat ad Themistium/p. «64). ' , 
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CHAP, the East, from the cotitinent of India, and the 
isle of Ceylon/ had reepectfaUj saluted the Ro- 
man purple.* The nations of the West esteemed 
and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both 
in peace and war. He despised* the trophies of 
a Gothic victory,*' and was satisfied tliat the 
rapacious barbarians of tibe Danube would be 
restrained from any future violation of the faith 
of treaties, by the terror of his niame, and the ad- 
ditional fortifications with which he strengthened 
the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers* The suc- 
cessor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only rival 
whom he deented worthy of- his arms ; and he 
resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation, which had so long 

' Inde natioiitbdft Uatlnfl ctrtfttfin caim- donis qgrtimatss^nutteii- 
tibus . . .. ab ust^jxe Divis et Serendivi*. Ammian. xx, 7. Thif 
kland, to which the names of Taprobana, Serendib, and Ceylon, 
kave been micceeBively applied, manifeitir how imperfectiy the seas 
and landB to the east pia^ Comorin were known to the Romans. 
.1. Under the reign of Claudius, a freed man, who farmed the cus- 
totns of the Red Sea, was acddftntaUy driren bj the winds upon 
thla strange and tindiaoovBrad <Mst : lw/conTene4 sis months with 
the natives ; and the king of Ceylon, who heard, for the first time, 
of the power and justice of Rome, was persuaded to send an embassy 
to the emperor, (Plin. Hist. Katv vii 94>. S.' ^Tbe geographers (and 
•ven'Ptofemy) -have n^a^fied* above ifteen times, the real size of 
this new world, which they extended as far as the equator, and the 
neighbourhood of China. 

c These emh«irifa had been sent to Const^mtlus. Amnuanus* who 
nnwariiy deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length 
•f the way, and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

^ Gothos BKpe faHac^s et perfidos ; hostes quserere se meliores 
aicbat : illis enfm sufticere mercatores Galatas per quos ubique sine 
oondltionis discrimine venutndantar. WitMn less than fifteen yesors, 
these Gothic slavts threatened and tubdited their masters. 
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resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome.^ Aft cb ap. 
soon as the. Persian monareh was informed that J^^ ^- 
the throne of Constantius wfts filled by a prince 
of a very diffefreni} ckaracter, he condescended to 
make some art^l, or perhaps sincere, overturesy 
towards a negotiation of peace* But the pridt 
of Safktt* was astonished by the firmness of Ju« 
lian, who sternly declared, that he would never 
consent to hold a peaceful conference among the 
flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia; 
and who added^ with a smile of ccmtempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
himself had determined tx> visit speedily the court 
of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged 
the dsfigence of the military preparations. The 
generals were named; a fonnidable army was 
destined for this important service; and Juiiah, 
marching from Constantinople through the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, arrived at' Antioch about 
eight months after the death of his predecessor* 
His ardent desire to march into the heart of 
Persia, was checked by the indispensable duty 
of regulating the state of the empire; by "his 
zeal to revive the worship of the gods; and by 
the advice of his wisest friends, who represented . 
the necessity of allowing the salutary intarval of 
winterrquarters, to restore the exhausted strength 

* Alexsuider reminds bjs rival Casar» who depreciated the fame 
and merit of an Asiatic victory, tliat Crassus and Antony had felt the 
Persian arrows ; and that the Homans, in a war of three hundred 
years, had not yet subdued the single province ot Mesopotamia or 
As!$yria, (C»sares, p. 324). 
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CHAP, of the legions of Gaul, and the discipline and 
^^^^' spirit of the eastern trows. Julian was per- 
Julian pro- suaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, hisresi- 
^i^timu ^»^ *t Antiocb, among a people maliciously 
nopie to disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the 
Au^st.' delays, of their sovere^.^ 
Licentious xf Juliau had flattered himself, that his per- 
ofthej^sontd connection with the capital of the East 
uwhf ^"' would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false 
estimate of his own character, and of the manners 
of Antioch.^ The warmth of the climate dis- 
posed the natives to the most intemperate en- 
joyment of tranquillity and opulence ; and the 
lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. Fa- 
shion was the only law, pleasure the only pur- 
suit, and the splendour of dress and furniture 
was the only distinction of the citizensi of An- 
tioch. The arts of luxury were honoured; the 
serious and manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule ; and the contempt for female modesty 
and reverent age, announced the universal cor- 
ruption of the capital of the East. The love of 
spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the 
Syrians : the most skilful artists were procured 

^ The design of the Persian war is declared by Ammianus, (xxii« 
7, 12); Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 79, 80, p. 305, 306); Zosimus, 
(I. iii, p. 158), and Socrates, (L iii, c. 19). 

^ The Satire of Julian, and the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, ex- 
hibit the same picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abb^ 
de la Bleterie has copied ftrom thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332) is 
elegant and correct. 
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from the adjacent cities ;°* a considerable shar^ chap. 
of the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- ^^'^• 
ments; and the magnificence of the games of 
the theatre and circus was considered as the hap- 
piness, and as the glory of Antioch. The rustic 
manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon 
disgusted the delicacy of his subjects ; and the 
effeitiinate Orientals could neither imitate, nor 
admire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
maintained^ and sometimes affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom to 
the honour of the gods, were the only occasions 
in which Julian relaxed his philosophic severity; 
and those festivals were the only days in which 
the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people 
supported the glory of the Christian name, which 
had been first invented by their ancestors;" they 
contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to 
the speculative doctrines of their religk)n. The 
church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and 
schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the 

*" Laodlcea furnished charioteers; Tyre and Qerjrtoa, com^ 
dians ; Cassarea, pantomimes ; Heliopolis, singers ; Gaza, gladi- 
ators ; Ascalon, wrestlers ; and Castabala, rope-dancers. See the 
Expositio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Hudson^s Minor 
Geographers. 

" X^iy-flv ^i etyaitiufrtSf 'X^rs ifoXrtt;^09 ttvrt r» Atas- The people of 
Antioch ingeniously professed their attachment to the Cki^ (Ghrift)| 
smd the Kappa, (Constantius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 317* 
VOL. IV, h 
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CHAP, followers of Meletius and those of Paulinus,' 

XXIV 

v^^.,.,^,^^ were actuated by the same pious hatred of their 

common adversary, 
.ioHo Xr The strongest prejudice was entertained against 
^**^ the character of an apostate, the enemy and suc- 
cessor of a prince who had engaged the affections 
of a very numerous sect; and the removal of 
St Babylas excited an implacable opposition to 
the person of Julian. His subjects complained, 
with superstitious indignation, that famine had 
pursued the emperor's steps from Constantinople 
to Antioch ; and the discontent of a hungry 
people was exasperated by the injudicious at- 
Scarcity of tempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency 
pJJbiLTdb- <^f the season had affected the harvests of Syria l 
conttnt. jujd the price Qf bpead,^ in the markets of An- 
tioch, had naturally risen in proportion to the 
scarcity of com. But the fair and reasonable 
proportion was soon violated by the rapacious 

• The schism of Antioch, which lastejd eighty-five years, (A. D, 
330-415), was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the 
indiscreet ordination ef PauUaus, 4ee TiUemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tpm* tU, p. 803, of the quarto editi(^ (Pail3» 1701, &c), which 
hencefcjrward I shall quote. 

P Julian states three different ^oportioiM of fWe, ten, or fifteen 
modii of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity, (in Misopogon, p. 369.) From this fact, and 
from some collateral examples, I conclude, that under the suc- 
cessors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty- 
two shillings the English quarter, which is equ^l to ^he ayerage price 
of the sixty-four first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot's 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. J'lin. Hist. 
Natur. xviii, 13. Mem. de I* Academic des. Inscriptions, torn, xxviii, 
p. 718-721. iSmith's Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, vol. i, p. 246. This last I tm proud to quote* 
jl,» ihe work p/ a sage and 9 friend. 
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arts of monopoly. In this unequal contest, in chap. 
which the produce of the land is claimed by one J!^!^ 
party, as his exclusive property ; is used by 
another as a lucrative object of trade ; and i$ 
required by a third, for the daily and necessary 
support of life ; all the profits o( the interme- 
diate agents are accumulated on the head of the 
defenceless consumers. The hardships of their 
situation were exaggerated and increased by their 
own impatience and anxiety ; and theapprdiem 
sion of a scarcity gradually produced the appear^* 
ances of a famine^ When the luxurious citizens 
of Antioch complained of the high price of poul« 
try and fish, Julian publicly declared, that a 
frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
supply of wiiie, oil, and bread ; but he acknow-^ 
ledged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to 
provide for the subsistence of his people* With 
this salutary view, the emperor ventured on a 
very dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by 
legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted, 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known in the most 
plentiful years ; and that his own example might 
strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modih or mea*^ 
sures, which were drawn by his order from the 
granaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt. The consequences might have beeii 
foreseen, and were soon felt. The imperial 
wheat was purchased by the rich merch^ihts ; the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, withheld from - 

l2 
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CHAP, the city the accustomed supply ; and .the small 
•J^ZU quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. 
Julian still continued to applaud his own policy, 
treated the compl^nts of the people as a vain 
and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not 
the cruelty, of his brother Gallus.** The re- 
monstrances of the municipal senate served only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned 
in trade, had themselves contributed* to the 
calamities of their country ; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldpess which they assumed, to the 
sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. 
The whole body, consisting of two hundred of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent 
under a guard from the palace to the prison ; 
and though they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective bouses,' 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
pame grievances were still the subject of the same 
' .complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. 

' Nunquam a proposito declinabat, Galli sxmilis fratris, licet in- 
cruentus. Ammian. xxii, 14. The ignorance of the most enliglU- 
ened princes may claim some excuse; but* we cannot be satisfied 
with JuUan*8 own defence, (in Misopogon, p. 368, S69), or the 
elaborate apolpgy of Libanius, (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii, p. 321). 

* Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius, 
/^Orat. PtfreotaL €. zcyilif p. 322, 328>. 
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During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the chap. 
streets of the city resounded with insolent scMigs, J^^J^ 
which derided the laws, the religion, the per- 
sonal conduct, and even the beard, of the empe- 
ror ; smd the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
by the. connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude.' The disciple g£ 
Socrates was too deeply aflfected by these popular 
insults t but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility, and possessed of absolute power, re- 
fused his passions the gratification of revenge. 
A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of 
Antioch ; and the unwarlike Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness^ 
and the cruelty, of the faithful l^ions of Gauli 
A milder sentence might have deprived the 
capital of the East of its honours and privileges ; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of Julian, 
would have applauded an act of justice, which 
asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate of 
the republic* But instead of abusing, or ex- 
erting, the authority of the state, to revenge his 
personal injuries, Julian contented himself with JuMan 
an inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it would T^ST". 

against 
Antioclt» 

* Libanius, (ad AntidChenos de Impieratoris ira, e. 17, IS, 19, in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Oraec torn, vii, p. 221*223), like a skilful advocate, 
•everely censures the folly of the people, who suffered for the crime 
of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 

* Libanius (ad Antiocben. c vii, p. 213) reminds Antioch of the 
tecent chastisement of Caesarea : and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 
336) insinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the iniult to the 
the Roman ambasaadors. 

&3 
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CHAP, be in the power of few princes to employ. He 
J^^l^^ had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his 
turn he composed, under the title of the Enemi/ 
of the Beardj an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentioas and 
effeminate manners of Antioch. This imperial 
iteply was publicly exposed before th^ gates of 
the palace ; and the Misopogon "^ still remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, 
the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not 
foigive.* His contempt was expressed, and 
his revenge might be gratified, by the nomina- 
tion of a governor ' worthy only of such sub- 
jects : and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pas9 
the e;isuing winter at Tarsus in Ciiicia.* 



^ On the subject of the Misopogon, see Amxnianus, (x±ii, 14) ; 
Ubaniufl, (Orat. ParentaliSf c. xcix, p. 323); Gregory Naziaozen^ 
(prat, iv, p. 133), and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malela, 
(torn, ii, p. 15, 16). I have essential obligations to the translation 
and notes of the Abb^ c)e la Bleterie, (Vie de Jovien, torn, ii, p. 1- 
138). 

* Ammianus very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
ira sufflabatur internl^ The elaborate irony of Julian at length 
bursts forth iiito serious and direct invective* 

' Ipse autcm Antiochiam egrcssurus, Heliopoliten quendam AJex- 
andrum Syriacae jurisdictioni prsfecit, turbulentum et saevum ; dice- 
batquenon illuni meruisfte, sed Antiochensibus avaris et contumelicsis 
hujusmodi judicem convenire. Ammian. xxiii, 2. Libiuiius, (Epist. 
722, p. 346, 347), who confesses to Julian himself, that he had shared 
the genera] discontent, pretends that Alexander was an uieful, though 
harslf, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

' Julian, in Mosopogon, p. 364 ; Ammian. xxiii, 2, and Valesius 
ad loc Libanius, in a professed oration, invites him to return to his 
loyal and penitent city of Antioch. 
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Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose ge- chap. 
nius and virtues might atone, in the opinion of . 



Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. The so- 
The sophist Libanius was born in the capital Sanivs. ' 
of the East; he publicly professed the arts of^^^^ 
rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, &c. 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the remain- 
der of his life, at Antioch. His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; 
his disciples, M^ho sometimes exceeded the num- 
ber of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, who per- 
secuted tiim from one city to another, confirmed 
the fovourable opinion which Libanius osten- 
tatiously displayed of ,his superior merit. The 
preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would never attend the 
lectures of their adversary : the curiosity of the 
royal youth was checked and inflamed : he se- 
cretly procured the writings of this dangerous 
sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect 
imitation of his style, the most laborious of his 
domestic pupils.* When Julian ascended the 
throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had pre- 
served, in a degenerate age, the Grecian purity 
of taste, of manners, and of religion. The 
emperor's prepossession was increased and justifi- 
ed by the discreet pride of his favourite. Instead 
of pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into 

• Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. Tii, p. 230> 231. 
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CHAP, the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly 
expected his arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from 
court on the first symptoms of coldness and in- 
difference ; required a formal invitation for each 
visit; and taught his sovereign an important 
lesson, that he might command the obedience of 
p. subject, but that he must deserve the attach^ 
ment of a friend. The sophists of every age, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune,^ reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, 
with which they themselves are so plentifully 
endowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations 
of a venal court, who adored the imperial purple ; 
but he wasr deeply flattered by the prabe, the 
admonition, the freedom, and the envy of an 
independent philosopher, who refused his fa- 
vours, loved his person, celebrated his fame, 
and protected his memory. The voluminous 
writings of Libanius still exist: for the most 
part, they are the vain and idle compositions of 
an orator, who cultivated the science of words ; 
the productions of a recluse student, whose 
mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was in« 
cessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 
sometimes descended from this imaginary eleva- 
tion ; he entertained a various and elaborate 

/ 

* Eunapius reports, that Libanius refused the hoooraiy rank 
of pretorian prefect, as leas illustrious than the title of Sophist, (in 
Vit. Sophist, p. 135). The critics have observed a similar senti- 
ment in pne of the epistles (xviii| edit. Wolf) of Libanius him- 
lelf. 
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correspondence;'' he praised the virtues ot his chap, 
own times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of ..^^^U 
public and private life; and he eloquently 
pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just 
resentment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the 
common calamity of old age,** to lose whatever 
might havii rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving 
the religion and the sciences, to which he had 
consecrated his genius. The friend of Juliah 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of 
Christianity; aiwi his bigotry, which darkened 
the prospect of the visible world, did not inspire 
Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory 
and happiness.^ 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him J'^*!^^^ 
to take the field in the beginning of the spring; the Eu- 
and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, ^^d^sW, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the ^^^^^ ** 

* Near tw'o thousand of his letters, a mode of composition In 
which Libanius was thought to <!Xcel, are still extant, and already 
published. The critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevity $ 
yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phaiaris, p. 487) might justly* 
though quaintly, observe, that ** you feel by the emptiness an4 
** deadness of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant* 
*' with his elbow on his desk." 

^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the seventy- 
iiixth year of his age, <A. D. 390), and seems to allude to some 
events of a still later date. 

^ Lii>aDius has composed the vain, prolix, but carious narratiY<^ 
of his own life, (torn, ii, j[i. 1-84, edit. Morell.)* of which Euna- 
plus (p. 130-135) has left a concise and unfavourable account* 
Among the moderns, Tillemont, (Hist, des Em^iereurs, torn, iv, 
p. 571-376) ; Fabricius, (Bibliot. Graec. torn, vii, p. 376-414), and 
I-ai'dner, (Heathen Testimonies, torn, iv, p. 127-163), have illu.Urai* 
ed the character and writings o^ this famous 9ophi9t. 
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(' n A ?. emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, 
XKiv. to Vvhich he was resolved never to return. After 
a Laborious march of two days/ he halted on 
the third, at Ber«a, or Aleppo, where he had 
the mortification of finding a senate almost en- 
tirely Christian, who received with cold and 
formal demonstrations of respect, the eloquent 
sermon of the apostle of paganism. The son of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Beraea, Vi^ho 
had embraced, either from interest or conscience, 
the religion of the emperor, was disinherited by 
bis angry parent. The father and the son were 
invited to the imperial table. Julian placing 
himself between them, attempted, without suc- 
cess, to inculcate the lesson and example of tole- 
ration ; supported. Math affected calmness, the 
indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, who sieemed 
to forget the sentiments of nature, and the duty 
of a subject ; and at length turning towards tlie 
afflicted youth, — " Since you have lost a father," 
said he, " for my sake, it is incumbent on me 
** to supply his place." ^ The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his 
wishes at Batnae, a small town pleasantly seated 

' From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, 
over hUls and through morasses, was extremely bad ; and the loose 
■tones were cemented only with sand, (Julian, epist. xxvii). It is 
singular enough, that the Romans should have neglected the great 
communication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wessellng. 
Itinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, torn, ii, p. 100. 

f Julian alludes to this incident, (epist. xxvii), which is more dis- 
tinctly related by Theodoret, (1. iii, c. 22). The intolerant spirit of 
the father is applauded by Tillemont, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. 
p. &34), and even by La Bleterie, (Vie d« Julicn, p. 413). 
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in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles froirt chap. 
the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of sa- ^xrv. 
crifice were decently prepared by the inhabit- 
ants of Batnae, who seemed attached to the wor-* 
ship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter; 
but the serious piety of Julian was oflfended by 
the tumult of their applause; and he too clearly 
discerned, that the smoke which arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of 
devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple, 
which had sanctified, for so many ages, the city 
of Hierapolis,^ no longer subsisted ; and the. 
consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal 
maintenance to more than three hundred priests^ 
might hasten its downfal. Yet Julian enjoyed 
the satisfaction of emiDracing a philosopher and a 
friend, whose religious firmness had withstood 
the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
atantlus and Callus, as often as those princes 
lodged at his house, in their passage through 
Hierapolis. In the hurry of mihtary preparation, 
and the careless confidence of a familiar corre- 
spondence, the zeal of Julian appears to have 
been lively and uniform* He had now under- 
taken an important and difficult war ; and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him still more 
attentive to observe and register the most trifling 
presages, from which, according to the rules of 
divination, any knowledge of futurity could be 

y See the curious treatise de Dea Syrii, inserted among the works 
of Lucian, (torn, iii, p. 451-490, edit. Reitz.) The singular ap- 
pellation of Nitnu vetu9 (Amnuan. xiv, 8) might induce a suspicion, 
that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 
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CHAP, derived.* He informed Libanius of his prc^ess 

^^^^Zl ^ ^^^ ^ Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle/ which 

displays the facility of his genius, and his tender 

friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 

^18 design Hierapolis, situate almost on th^ banks of the 

of invading * 

Persia. Euphrates, had been appomted for the general 
rendezvous of the Roman troops, who imme- 
diately passed the great river on a bridge of boats, 
which Mas previously constructed." If the in- 
clinatidns of Julian had been similar to those of 
his predecessor, he might have wasted the active 
and important season of the year in the circus of 
Samosata, or in the churches of £dessa« But as 
the warlike emperor, instead of Constantius, had 
chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced 
without delay to Carrhae," a very ancient city of 
Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles 
from Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon at- 
tracted the devotion of Julian ;[ but the halt of a 
few days was principally employed in completing 

^ Julian (ejrist. xxviii) kept a regular account of all the fortunate 
omens ; but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianui 
(xxiti, 2) has carefully recorded. 

^ Juhan, epist. xxvii« p. 399-40!^. 

* I take the earliest opportunity bf acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to M. d^Ajiville, for his recent geography of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, (Paris, .1790, in 4to), which particularly illustrates theexpe* 
dition of Julian. v'; 

-" There are three passageg within a few miles of each other; 
1. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; 2, Bir, frequented by the 
aiodems; and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, at the 
distance of four parasangs from the city. 

■^ Haran, or Carrhs, was the anpient residence of the Sabsans, 
end of Abraham. See the Index Geograpfaicus of Schulteiis, (ad 
calcem Vit. Saladin.), a work f;*om which I have obtained much 
Oriqntal knowledge, concerning the atfcient and modem geography 
of Syria and the adjacent couotrie*. * ' * 
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the immense preparations of the Persian war. chap. 
The secret of the expedition had hitherto re- ^^iv. 
mained in his own breast ; but as Carrhse is the 
point of separation of the two great roads, he 
could no longer conceal, whether it was his de- 
sign to attack the dominions of Sapor on the 
side of the ITigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detached an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, under the command of his kinsman 
Pfbcopius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke 
of Egypt. They were ordered to direct their 
march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier 
from the desultory incursions of the enemy, be- 
fore they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the dis- 
cretion of the generals; but Julian expected, 
that after wasting with fire and sword the fertile 
districts of Media and Adiabene, they might 
arrive under the walls of Ctesiphon about the 
same time, that he himself, advancing with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capital of the Persian monarchy. The Di«affec- 
success of this well-concerted plan depended, in khig of 
a great measure, jon the powerful and ready Ar™**""* 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, with- 
out exposing the safety of his own dominions, 
might detach an army of four thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance 
of the Ronians.'^ But the feeble Arsaces Ti, 

* SeQ Xenophon. Cyropoed. 1. iii, p. 189, edit. Hutchinson 
Artavasdes might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, 
armed and disciplined after the Parthian manner, (Plutarch, in M. 
Antonio, torn, v, p. 117). 
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CHAP, ranus,'' king of Armenia, had degenerated still 
*-****^^%l. more shamefulIythanhisfatherChosroes, from the 
manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise 
his timid indolence by the more decent excuses 
of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to the memory of Constantius, from 
whose hands he had received in marriage Olym- 
pias, the daughter of the prefect Ablavius ; and 
the alliance of a female, who had been educated 
as the destined wife of the emperor Constans, 
exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.** Ti- 
ranus professed the Christian religion; he reigned 
over a nation of Christians; and he was restrained 
by every principle of conscience and interest, 
from contributing to the victory, which would 
consummate the ruin qf the church. The alien- 
ated mind of Tiranus was exasperated by the 
indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the 
gods. The haughty and threatening style of the 
imperial mandates ^ awakened the secret indig- 

f Moses of Chorene (Hist. Anneniac, 1. iii, c. 11, p. 242) fixes his 
accession (A. D. 331) to the 17th year of Constantius. 

1 Ammian. xx, 1 1. Athanoaius (torn, i, p. 856) says, in general 
terms* that Constantius gave his brother*.s widow rate ^tt^^mfttSf an 
expression more suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

*" Ammianus (xxiii, j?) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, 
raonuerat* Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Grsec. torn, vii, p. 86) 
has published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces, fierce, 
vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 5) most pro- 
bably spurious. La Bleteric (Hist, dc Jovien, torn, ii, p. 339) tranb- 
lates and rejects it. 
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nation of a prince, who, in the humiliating state chap. 
of dependence, was still conscious of his royal ^^i^'- 
descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the East, 
and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skil- Maitary 
fully contrived to deceive the spies, and to divert tioiS!'^*' 
the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigi'is. On a sudden they wheeled to the right ; 
traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhae ; 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
' Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicepho- 
rium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the 
Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor 
pursued his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, about one month after his departure 
from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Cir- 
cesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
nions. The army of Julian, the most numerous 
that any of the Caesars had ever led against Per- 
sia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and 
well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of 
cavalry and infantry, of Romans and barbarians, 
had been selected from the different provinces ; 
and a just pre-eminence of toyalty and valour 
was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded 
the throne and person of their beloved prince, 
A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had 
heen transported from another climate, and al- 
most from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of wliose name and situation they were 
i^morant. The love of rapine and war allured 
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CHAP, to the imperial standard several tribes of San- 
♦^^!I^L cens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had 
commanded^ v^hile he sternly refused the pay- 
ment of the accustomed subsidies. The broad 
channel of the Euphrates* was crowded by a 
fleet of eleven hundred ships, destined to attend 
the motions, and to satisfy the wants of the 
Roman army. The military strength of the fleet 
was composed of fifty armed galleys ; and these 
were accompanied by an equal number of flat- 
bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
The rest of the ships, partly constructed of tim- 
ber, and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms 
and engines, of utensils and provisions. The 
vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very 
large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indul- 
gence of wine, and rigorously stopped a long 
string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the anny. The river Cha- 
boras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium ;* 

* Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii, 3. 
Somc'.vhat higher, at tlie fords of Thapsacu^;, the river is four sta- 
dia, or 800 ^ards, almost half an English u^Ij, broad, (Xenophon 
Anabasis, I. i, p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, vith Foster's Observations, 
p. 29, &c. in the 2d volume of Spelman*s translation). If the 
breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 
yards, (Voyages de Niebuhr, torn, ii, p. 335),« the enormous differ- 
ence must chiefly arise from the depth of the channeK 

* Monumentum tutissimum et fabre poHtum, cujus m<cnia 
Abora (the Orientals aspire Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates 
ambiunt flumina, velut spatium insulare fingentes. Atnmiaa. 
^xiii, 5. 
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mid as soon as the titunpet gave the signal of chap. 
march, the Romans passed the little stream which ^^'^- 
separated two mightj and hostile empires^ The juu^n en. 
custom of ^cient discipline required a military ^" **** 
oration ; and Julian embraced every opportunity ntones, 
of displaying his eloquence; He animated the *^^"^ '^' 
impatient and attentive legions by the example of 
tlie inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of 
their ancestors. He excited their resentment by 
a lively picture of the insolence of the Persians ; 
and he exhorted them to imitate his firm reso*- 
lution, either to extirpate that perfidious nation, 
or to devote his life in the cause of the republic. 
The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a do* 
native of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver 
to every soldier ; and the bridge of the Chaboras 
was instantly cut away, to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the 
success of their arms. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to secure a remote frontier^ 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which completed, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that 
important fortress."* 
From the moment that the Romans entered "*® "JJ^** 

over the 

the enemy's country,* the country of ah active desert of 

"* The entcqirise and armament of Julian are described by him* 
self, (Epist. xxvii) ; Ammianiis Marcellinus, (xxiii, S^ 4, 5) ; 
Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 108, 109, p. 332, 333) ; Zosimus, 0* iii« 
p. 160. 161, 163); So2omen, (1. vi, c. 1), and John Malela, 
(torn, ii, p. 17)* 

* Before he enters Persia^ Ammianus copiously describes (xxiii» 
C, p. 396^19, edit. Gronor. in 4to) the eighteen ^eat satrapies, 
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CHAP, and artful enemy» the order of inarch ^as dk* 
^^'^' posed in three columns/ The stremrth of the 
infantry, and consequently of the Whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar com- 
mand of their master-general Victor. On the 
right, the brave Nevitta led a column of several 
legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and 
almost always in sight of the fleet. The leflt 
flank of the army was protected by the colmnn 
of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinthseus were ap- 
pointed generals of the horse ; and the singular 
adventures of Hormisdas' are not undeserving 
of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides^ w^o, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison 
to the hospitable court of the great Constantine. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and 
at length acquired the esteem, of his new mas- 
ters .; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
military honours of the Roman service ; and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret 
satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful countiy, 
that an oppressed subject may |u*ove the most 
dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of 
the three principal columns. The front and 

or provinces, (as far as the Seric, or Chinese frontiers), which wer« 
jiubject to the Sas^ahides. 

J Ammianus (xxiv, 1) and Zosimus (1. iii, p. 162, 163> have ac- 
curately expressed the -onler of march. 

« The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some miJtture of 
fable, (Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 10CU102 ; Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, 
V>m. iv, p. 198). It is almost hnpossible that he should be the bro- 
ther (frater germanus) of an elde^ and posthumous child : nor del re 
«oj]ept thut Ammianus ever ipyes him that title. 
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flanks of the army were covered by Lucillianud chap. 
with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light- J!^j:^ 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance obsen^ed 
the most distant signs, and conveyed the earliest 
notice of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus^ 
and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard ; the baggage, securely, 
proceeded in the intervals of the columns ; and 
the ranks, from a motive either of use or osten- 
tation, were formed in such open order, that the 
whole line of march extended almost ten miles. 
The ordinary post of Julian was at the head of 
the centre column ; but as he preferred the du- 
ties of a general to the state of a monarch, he 
rapidly moved, with a small escort of light ca- 
valry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever 
his presence could animate or protect the march 
of the Roman army. The country which they 
traversed, from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, 
which could never be improved by the most 
powerful arts of human industry, Julian marched 
over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven hundred years before by the footsteps of 
the younger Cyrus, and which is described by one 
of the companions of his expedition, the sage and 
heroic Xenophon.* " The country was a plain 

■ See • the first book of the Anabasis, p. 45, 46. This pleasing 
work is original and authentic. Yet Xenophon's 'memory, perhaps 
many years after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him ; and 
the distances which he marks arc often larger than either a soldier or 
a geographer wiU allt>w. 
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CHAP. <« throughout, as even as the sea, and full of 
" wormwood ; and if any other kind of shrubs 
" or reeds grew there, they had all an aromatic 
** smell ; hut no trees could be seen* Bustards 
" and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^ ap- 
" peared to be the only inhabitants of the desert; 
** and the fatigues of the march were alleviated 
" by the amusements of the chase.'' The loose 
sand of the desert was frequently raised by the 
wind into clouds of dust : and a great number 
of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were 
suddenly thrown to the ground by the violence 
of an unexpected hurricane. 
Hw sue. 'pjjg sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban« 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert ; but a variety of populous towns and vil* 
lages were pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and in the islands which are occa- 
sionally formed by that river. The city of An- 
nah, or Anatho,"" the actual residence of an 
Arabiaci emir, is composed of two long streets, 
which inclose, within a natural fortification, a 
small island in tlie midst, and two fruitful spoU 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho shewed a disposition to 

*» Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis, (vol. i, 
p. 51), confounds the antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild ass 
with the zebra< 

« See Voyages de Tavernier, part i, 1. iii, p. 316, and more 
especially Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, torn, i, lett. xvii, p. 671, 
Ac. He was ignorant of the old name and condition of Annah. 
Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowledge of the 
countries which they visit. Shaw and Tournefort deserve an honour- 
able exception. 
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fcitop the march of a Roman emperor ; till they c h a p- 
were diverted from such fatal presumption, by the ^^*^" 
mild exhortations of prince Hormisdas, and the 
approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They 
implored, and experienced, the clemency of 
Julian, who transplanted the people to an ad- 
vantageous settlement near Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to an ho- 
nourable rank in his service and friendship. But 
the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn 
the menace of a siege ; and the emperor was 
obliged to content himself with an insulting pro- 
mise, that when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse* to grace the triumph of "the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist, and unwilling to yield, fled with preci- 
pitation ; and their houses, filled with spoil and 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Jji- 
lian, who massacred, without remorse, and with'* 
out punishment, some defenceless women. Dur- 
ing the march, the Surenas, or Persian general, 
and Malek Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the 
tribe of Gassan,*^ incessantly hovered round the 
army : every straggler was intercepted ; every 
detachment was attacked ; and the valiant Hor- 
misdas escaped with some difljculty from their 

^ Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus ; an high encomium for 
an Arab. The tribe of Gassan had settled on the edge of Syria, and 
reigned sometime in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings, 
or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif Omar. 
D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 360. Pocock, Specimen 
Hist. Arabics, p. 7S-7^ The name of Eodovaces does not appiear' 
in the list* 
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CHAP, hands. But the barbarians were finally repulsed; 
^xiv. the country became every day less favourable to 
the operations of cavalry ; and when the Romans 
arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the - ruins 
of the wall, which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their domi- 
nions from the incursions of the Medes. These 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear 
to have employed about fifteen days; and we may 
compute near three hundred miles from the for- 
tress of Circesium to the wall of Macepricta.*" 
peicrip- The fertile province of Assyria^^ which 
A'Bs^ria. Stretched beyond the Tigris, as far as the moun* 
tains of Media,^ extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to 
the territory of Basra, where the united streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge themselves 
into tl>e Persian gulf.'' The whole country 

« Sec Ammianus, (xxiv, 1, 2) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parental, c. 110, 
111, p. 334); Zosimus, (1. iii, p. 164-166). 

^ The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus, (1. i, c. 
192, &€.)» who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for phi- 
losophers ; by Strabo, (I. xvi, p. 1070-1082), and by Ammianuj?, (1. 
zxiii, c 6). The most useful of the modem travellers are Tavemier, 
(part i, 1. ii, p. 226-858) ; Otter, (torn, ii, p. 35-69, and 189-224), 
and Niebuhr, (tom. ii, p. 172-288). Yet I much regret that the 
Irak Arahi of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

' Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which compre- 
hended Ninus (Niniveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiabcnc ; and he seems to fix Teredon, 
Vologesia* and ApoUonia, as the extrtnn^ cities of the actual pro- 
vince of Assyria 

^ The two rivers unit« at Apamea, or Corna* (one huxulred miles 
from the Persian gulf)* into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or 
Shat*u1 Arab. The Euphrates formerly reached tlie sea by a sepa- 
rate channel, which was obstructed and diverted by tike .citisens of 
Orchoe, about twenty miles to the south-east* of modern Basra, 
(D'Anville, in the Memoires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tanit xxx, 
p. 170-191). 
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might have claimed the peculiar name ci Meso- chap. 
potamia ; as the two rivers, whicli are never ^^^i]^^ 
more distant than fifty, approach, between Bag- 
dad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of 
each ijother- A multitude of artificial canals, 
dug without much labour in a soft and yieldii^ 
soil, connected the rivers, and intersected the 
plain of Assyria, The uses of these artificial 
canals were various and important. They served 
to discharge ..the superfluous waters from one 
river into the other* at the season of their respec- 
tive inundation^. Subdividing themselves into 
smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. 
They facilitated the intercourse of peace and 
commerce ; and as the dams could be speedily 
broke down, they armed the despair of the Assy- . 
rians with the means of opposing a sudden de- 
luge to the progress of an invading army. To 
the soil and climate of Assyria, nature had denied 
some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, 
and the fig-tree ; but the food which supports 
the life of man, and particularly wheat and bar- 
ley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility ; 
and the husbandman, who committed his seed to 
the earth, was frequently rewarded with an in- 
crease of two, or even of three, hundred. The 
face of the country was interspersed with groves 
of innumerable palm-trees*/ and the diligent 
natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, the 

^ The learned Ksempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a tra- 
veller, has exhausted (Amoeoitat. £xotice, Fascicul. iv, p. 660..764i) 
the whole subject of palm-trees. 
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cji AP. three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, 
^^^* the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fruit, were skilfully applied. Several manufac- 
tures, especially those of leather and linen, em- 
ployed the industry of a numerous people, and 
afforded valuable materials for foreign trade; 
which appears, however, to have been conducted 
by the hands of strangers. Babylon had been 
converted into a royal park ; but near the ruins 
of the ancient capital, new cities had successively 
arisen, and the ^opulousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitude of towns and villages, 
which were built of bricks, dried in the sun, and 
strongly cemented with bitumen; the natural 
and peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. 
While the successors of Cyrus reigned over Asia, 
the province of Assyria alone maintained, during 
a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of 
tlie table and household of the Great King. 
Four considerable villages were assigned for the 
subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, were con- 
stantly kept, at the expense of the country, for. 
the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute which 
was paid to the satrap, amounted to one English 
bushel of silver, we may compute the annual 
revenue of Assyria at more than twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterlmg.^ 

^ Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap, an Artaba of silver each 
day. The well-known proportion of weights and measures, (see 
Bishop Hooper^s elaborate Inquiry), the specific gravity of water and 
silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process, 
the annual reveuue which I have stated. Yet the Great King re- 
ceive 
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The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian ch a p. 
to the calamities of war ; and the philosopher J^^^^^l^ 
retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine invasion of 
and cruelty, which had been committed by their ^^l^^' 

^ , « ^ A. D. 363, 

haughty master m the Roman provinces. The May. 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their 
assistance; and completed, with their own hands, 
the ruin of their country, The roads were ren- 
dered impracticable ; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp ; and, during several days, 
the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of 
the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well 
as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired ; the waters were restored to 
their proper channels ; whole groves of palm- 
trees were cut down, and placed along the bro- 
ken parts of the road ; and the army passed over 
tlie broad and deeper canals, on bridges of float- 
ing rafts, which were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to 
resist the arms of a Roman emperor : and they 
both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 
At the distance of fifty miles from the royal re- siege of 

Perisabor • 

sidence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 

ceived no more than 1,000 EuboiCt or Tyrian, talents (25t,0001.) 
from Assj'ria. The comparison of two passages in Herodotus <I. 1, 
c. 192 ; 1. iii, c. 89-96) reveals an important difference between the 
g-rofft, and the n^U revenue of Persia ; the sums paid by the province, 
and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch 
might annually saVe three millions six hundred thousand pounds, 
j^f the seventeen or eighteen millions railed upon the people. 
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CHAP, the second rank in the province : a city, large, 
^^iV' populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
^ double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of 

the Euphrates, an4 defended by the valour of 
a numerous garrlAn. The exhortations of Hor- 
misdas were repulsed with contempt ; and the 
ears of the Persian prince were wounded by a 
just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, 
he conducted an army of strangers ag'ainst his 
king and country. The Assyrians maintaine«L 
their loyalty by a skilful, as well as vigorous, 
defencie ; till the lucky stroke of a battering ram 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired into 
the fortifications of the interior citadel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes; 
and the engines which assaulted the citadel were 
planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. 
The contest was continued by an incessant and 
mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the 
superiority which the Romans might derive from 
the mechanical powers of their balistae and cata- 
pultae was counterbalanced by the advantage of 
the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an helepolis had been constructed, which 
could engage on equal terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving 
turret, that would leave no hope of resistance or 
of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel 
into an humble submission ; and the place was 
surrendered only two days after Julian first ap- 
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pared under the walls of Peri^abor. Two thou- c h a K 
sand five hundred persons, of both sexes, the ,,^;I^ 
feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were per- 
mitted to retire ; the plentiful magazines of 
corn, of arms, and of splendid furniture, were 
partly distributed among the troops, and partly- 
reserved for the public service : the useless stores 
were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream 
of the Euphrates ; and the fate of Amida was 
revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor, 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, of Maogw 
which was defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of 
brick and bitumen, appears to have been con- 
structed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of Ieaving>such an important fortress 
in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distri- 
buted, for that purpose, into three divisions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country, as far as the banks of the 
Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The con- 
duct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seemed to place his whole dependence in 
the military engines which he erected against the 
walls ; while he secretly contrived a more effica- 
cious method of introducing his troops into the 
heart of the city. Under the direction of Ne- 
vitta and Dagalaiphns, the trenches were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually pro- 
longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The 
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CHAP, ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, bytS? 
^^'^•^ incessant labour of the troops, a mine was car- 
ried under the foundations of the walls, and sus- 
tained, at sufficient intervals, by props of tim- 
ber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a sin- 
gle file, silently explored the dark and danger- 
ous passage ; till their intrepid leader whispered 
back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile 
city, Julian checked their ardour, that he might 
insiire their success ; and immediately diverted 
the attention of the garrison, by the tumult and 
clamour of a general assault. The Persians, who, 
from their walls, contemptuously beheld the pro- 
gress of an impotent attack, celebrated, with 
songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor ; and 
ventured to assure the emperor, that he might^ 
ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd, before he 
could hope to take the impregnable city of Mao- 
gamalcha. The city was already taken. History 
has recorded the name of a private soldier, the 
first who ascended from the mine into a deserted 
tower. The passage was widened by his com- 
panions, v/ho pressed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already 
in the midst of the city. The astonished gar- 
rison abandoned the walls, and their only hope 
of safety ; the gates were instantly burst open ; 
and the revenge of the soldier, unless it were 
suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an 
undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt 
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alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge of hav- chap. 
ing uttered some disrespectful words against the ^^^^^ 
honour of prince Hormisdas. The fortifications 
were razed to the ground; and not a vestige 
was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever 
existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of 
Persia was adorned with three stately palaces^ 
laboriously enriched with every production that 
could gratify the luxury and pride of an eastern 
moharchi The pleasant situation of the gardens 
along the banks of the Tigris, was improvedj 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry 
of flowers, fountains, and shady walks ; and spa-^ 
cious parks were inclosed for the reception of the 
bears, lions, and wild boars, which were main-* 
tained at a considerable expence for the pleasure 
of the royal chace- The park-^walls were broke 
down, the savage game was abandoned to the 
darts of the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were 
reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor* Julian^ on this occasion^ shewed him* 
self ignorant, or careless, of the laws of civility, 
which the prudence and refinement of polished 
ages have established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our 
breasts any vehement emotions of pity or resent- 
ment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the 
hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genuine value 
than all these rude and costly monuments of 
barbaric labour; and if we are more deeply 
affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the con- 
flagration of a cottage, our humanity must have 
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CHAP, formed a veiy erroneous estimate of the miseries 
,^^'^- of human life/ 

Pergonal Juliau was an object of terror and hatred to 
^ J^an' the Persians : and the painters of that nation 
represented the invader of their country under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from 
his mouth a consuming fire " To his friends and 
soldiers, the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light ; and his virtues were never more 
conspicuously displayed, than in the last, and 
most active, period of his life. He practised, 
without effort, and almost without merit, the 
habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wis- 
dom, which assumes an absolute dominion over 
the mind and body, he sternly refused himself 
the indulgence of the most natural appetites." 
In the warm climate of Assyria, which solicited 
a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire,** a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian 

' The operations of the Assyrian war ai-e circumstantially related 
by Ammianus, (xxiv, 2, 3, 4, 5) ; Libaniusj (Orat. Parent, c. 112- 
1«S, p. 335-347); Zosimus, (1. iii, p. 168-180), and Gregory Na- 
Eianzen, (Orat» iv, p. 113, 144). The miUtary criticisms of the saint 
are devoutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

"* Libanius de ulciscend4 Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162. 

■ The famous emmples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were 
acts of justice. Julianas chastity was voluntary, and» in his opinion, 
meritorious. 

• SaUust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal, Satir. i, 104) observes, that 
nihil corruptius moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon free- 
ly mingled with the men, in licentious banquets ; and as they felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and almost completely. 
threw aside the encumbrance of dress ; ad ultknum ima cor|^ru») 
velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v, 1. 
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ever tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to chap. 
tisit his female captives of exquisite beauty,^ ^^^^;;^ 
who, instead 5f resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his em- 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted 
the allupements of love, he sustained the hard- 
ships of war* When the Romans marched through 
the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on 
foot, at the head of bis legions, shared their 
fatigues, and animated their diligence. In every 
useful labour, the hand of Julian was prompt 
and strenuous ; and the imperial purple was wet 
and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest 
soldier. The two sieges allowed him some re- 
snarkaMe opportunities of signalizing his person- 
al valour, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent 
general. The emperor stood before the citadel 
of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, 
and encouraged his troops to burst open the 
gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed 
under a cloud of missile weapons, and huge 
stones, that were directed against his person. 
As he examined the exterior fortifications of 
Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves 
for their country, suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn cimiters : the emperor dexterously 
received their blows on his uplifted shield ; and, 

•• Ex vii^nibu« autem, quaD speciosiB sunt captce, et in Perside, 
^W fcebiinarum pulchritudo cxcclUt, nee contrectaro aliquam volui^ 
nee videre. Anvmian. xxiv, 4. The native race of Persians is smaU 
and ugly ; but it has been improved, by the perpetual mixture of 
Circassian blood, (Ilorodot. 1. iii, c. 97 ; Buffbn, HUt. Naturelk, 
<#». HU p. 420). 
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CHAP, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one of 
.^Hi. his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a 
prince who possesses the virtues Vhich he ap- 
proves, is the noblest recompence of a deserving 
subject ; and the authority which Julian derived 
from his personal merit, enabled him to revive 
and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline. He 
{Hinished with death, or ignominy, the misbe- 
haviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skir* 
mish with the Surenas, had lost their honour, 
and one of their standards : and he distinguished 
w ith obsidional *^ crowns the valour of the fore- 
most soldiers, who had ascended into the city of 
Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, the 
firmness of the emperor was exercised by the in- 
solent avarice of the army, who loudly com- 
plained, that their services were rewarded by a 
trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. 
His just indignation was expressed in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman. — " Riches are 
*' the object of your desires ? those riches are in 
" the hands of the Persians ; and the spoils of 
** this fruitful country are proposed as the prize 
** of your valour and discipline. Believe me," 
added Julian, " the Roman republic, which 
" formerly possessed such immense treasures, is 
'^ now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since 
" our princes have been persuaded, by weak and 
" interested ministers, to purchase with gold the 

« Obsidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv, 4. Either Ju« 
Jian or his historian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have . 
given mural crowns. The obaidional were the reward of a general who I 
had*delivered a beaicgcd city, (Aulua Gellins, Noct Attic v, ^). 
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" ,'traqquillity pf the barbarians. The revenue chap. 
" is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the pro- .^^^^J^^* 
" vinces are dispeopled: For myself, tKe only 
" inheritance that I have received from my royal 
" ancestors, is a soul incapable of fear; and as 
" lofig as I am convinced that every real advan- 
" tage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to 
" acknowledge an honourable poverty, which, 
" in the days of ancient virtue, was considered 
" asthegloryof Fabricius. That gloryi» and that 
" virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to 
" the voice of Heaven, and of your leader. But 
" if you will rashly persist, if you are determined 
" to renew the shameful and mischievous ex-^ 
" amplesofold seditions, proceed: Asitbecon^ps 
" an emperor who has filled the first rank among 
" men, I am prepared to die, standing; and to 
*' despise a precarious life, which, every hour^ 
" may depend on ah accidental fever. If I have 
" been found unworthy of the command, there ^ 
" are now among you, (I speak it with pride and 
" pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose merit 
'^ and experience are equal to the conduct of the 
" most important war. Such has been the tem- 
" per of my reign, that I can retire without 
" regret, and without apprehension, to the 
" obscurity of a private station."' The mo- 
dest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
the Romans ; who declared their confidence of 

' I give this speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might 
hear, could transcribe, and was incapable pf inventing, it. I have 
used Bome slight freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible sen* 
tence. 

VOL. IV. N 
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CHAP, victory, while they fought under the banners of 
^^^'^' their heroic prince. TTieir courage was kindled 



by his frequent and familiar asseverations, (for 
such wishes were the oaths of Julian), " So may 
" I reduce the Persians under the yokeP* " Thus 
" may I restore the strength and splendour of the 
" republic !" The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul ; but it was not before he 
trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he 
allowed himself to say, — " We have now provided 
•* some materials for the sophist of Antioch.*" 
^Vn^ The successful valour of Julian had triumphed 
fleet from ovcr all the obstacles that opposed his march to 
vumt^to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
the Tigrw. ^y^^ ^jjg sicgc, of the capital of Persia, was still 
at a distance : nor can the military conduct of 
the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and skilful operations.* Twenty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon, 
which, in the time of Julian, was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the ad- 
jacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished ; and 
the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the Assyrian language and 

• Ammian. xxiv, 3 1 Lfboniiu,. Orat. Parent. Cp 192, p. 3i6. 

* M. d'Anville (Mem. de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn, xxviii, 
p. 24f8^2W^ has ascertained the true position and distance of Baby- 
lon, SeleucUy CUsiphon, Bagdad» &c. The Eoman traveller, Pietre 
della Valle, (torn, i, lett. xvii, p. 650-780), seems to he the most io- 
telligent spectator of that famous proTince. He is a gentleman and a 
feholar» bat intolerably vain and pralix» 
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manners, the primitive appellation of Coche, chap, 
Coche was situate on the western side of the Ti- 
gris ; but it was naturally considered as a sub'ix 
of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to 
have been connected by a permanent bridge of 
boats. The united parts contributed to form the 
common epithet of Al Modain, the cities/ 
which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter 
residence of the Sassanides ; and the whole cir- 
cumference of the Persian capital was strongly 
fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls/ 
and by impracticable morasses.. Near the ruins 
of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed^ and 
secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sal- 
lies of the num/erous and enterprising garrison of 
Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country, the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and 
forag-e ; and se\ieral forts which might have em- 
barrassed the motions of the army, submitted, 
after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. 
The fleet passed from the Euphrates into an arti- 
ficial derivation of that river, which pours a 
copious and navigable stream into the Tigris, 
at a small distance below the great city. If they 
liad followed this royal canal, which bore the 
name of Nahar-Malcha,'' the intermediate situa- 
tion of Coche would have separated the fleet 
and army of Julian; and the rash attempt of 

" The royal canal fNakar-MakhaJ might be successively restored, 
*itered, divided, &c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn, ii, p. 453) : 
and these changes may serve to ejcplain the seeming contradictions of 
antiquity. In the time of Julian, it must have fallen inta the Eu-' 
^rat«8 i€f(MP Ctesiphon. 

N2 
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CHAP, steering against tlie current of the Tigris, and 
^^fj^^, forcing their way through 'the midst of a hostile 
capital, must have been attended with the total 
destruction of the Roman na\7^. The prudence 
of the emperor foresaw the danger, and pro- 
vided the remedy. As he had minutely studied 
the operations of Trajan in the same country, 
he soon recollected, ihakt his warlike predecessor 
had' dug a new and navigable canal, which, leav- 
ing Coche on the right hand^ conveyed the 
waters of* the Nahar-Malcha jiito the river 
Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From 
the information of the peasants, Julian ascertain- 
*ed the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by desigii or accident. B^ the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broid and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Euphrates. A strong dike was con- 
structed to interrupt the ordindty current of the 
Nahar-Malcha : a flood of waters rushed impe- 
tuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course intd the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which 
the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose 
their passage. 

Tassage of As it bccamc necessarv to transport the Roman 

the Tigris, " * 

and Vic- army over the Tigris, another labour presented 
ZmaJt'' itself, of less toil, but of more danger, thati 'the 
preceding expedition; The stream was broad 
and rapid; the ascent steep and difficult ; and the 
intrenchments, which had been formed on the 
ridge of the opposite bank, were lined with a 
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munerous arii^y <>f heavy cuirassiers, dexterous chap. 
archers,. and hug^ elephants; who, (according to * ^^^^• 
the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius),' could ^ 
trample, with the same ease, a -field of com, or * 
a legion of Romans/ Ii^ the presence of stich 
an enemy, the construction, of la bridge was im- 
practicable ;, .and the intrepid prince, who instant- 
ly seized the only possible expedient, concealed his 
design, tiH the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, ■ - 
and even of his generals themselves. Under the 
specious pretence of examining the state of the 
magazines, foiirscore vessels were gradually un- 
laden ; and a select detachment, apparently des- ^ 
tined for some secret expedition, was ordered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian 
disguised the silent anxiety of his'own mind with 
smiUjBsof confidence and joy; and amused the " 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military ' 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the ' 
walls of Coche. The day was consecrated to 
pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of supper was 
past, the emperor summoned the generals to his ' 
tent, and acquainted them, that he liad fixed 
that night for the passage of the Tigris. They - 
stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; but, ■ 
when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege 
of his age and experience, the rest of the chiefs 
supported with freedom the weight of his pru- 

Rien n'esf beau que le vrai ;' a maxim which should be inscribed on 
ihe desk of every rhetorician. 

n3 
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CHAP, dent remonstrances/ Julian contented himself 
^^^' with observing, thatconquest and safety depended 
on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, the 
number of their enemies would be increased, by 
successive reinforcements ; and that a longer 
delay would neither contract the breadth of the 
stream, nor level the height of the bank. The 
signal was instantly given, and obeyed : the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five 
vessels' that lay nearest to the bank ; and as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, th^y were 
lost, after a few moments, in the darkness of the 
night. A flame arose on the opposite side ; and 
Julian, who too clearly understood that his fore- 
most vessels, in attempting to land, had been 
fired by the enemy, dexterously converted their 
(extreme danger into a presage of victory.- — " Our 
5* fellow-soldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, " are 
" already masters of the bank ; see — they make 
•* the appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate 
'* and assist their courage." The united and 
rapijd motion of a great fleet broke the violence 
of the current, and they reached the eastern shore 
of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish 
the flames, and rescue their adventurous com- 
panions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty 
ascent were increased by the weight of armour, 
and the darkness of the night. A shower of 
stones, darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged 

' Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have 
ventured to name SalluH. Anunianus sayi , of all the leaders^ qu^ 
iu:ri metA territi daces conixnrdi precatii fieri prohibere tentarent. 
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on the heads of the assailants; who, after an chap. 
arduous struggle, climbed the bank, and stood ^^^\^ 
victorious upon flie rampart. As soon as they . 
possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with 
his light infantry, had led the attack,"" darted 
through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the pre- 
cepts of Homer,** were distributed in the front 
and rear ; and all the trumpets of the imperial 
army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up a military shout, advanced in mea- 
sured steps to the animating notes of martial 
music; launched their formidable javelins ; and 
rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advan- 
tage of their missile weapons. The whole en- 
gagement lasted above twelve hours; till the 
gradual retreat of the Persians was changed into 
a disorderly flight, of which the shameful ex- 
ample was given by the principal leaders, and 
the Surenas himself. They were pursued to the 
gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors might 
have entered the dismayed city,^ if their gene- 
ral, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with 

' Hinc Imperator . . . <sai|rs Ammianus) ipse cum levii am*-^ 
turae auxilus per prima postremaque discurrens, &c. Yet Zosimus* 
liis friend, does not aUow him to pass the river tiU two daya after the 
hattle. 

' Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A simUar disposition is 
^ucribed to the wise Nestor, in th« fourth book of the Ui^d ; and 
Homer was never absent from the mind of Julian. 

•* Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, versisque ag^nibus totius 
gentis, apertas Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intr4sset,^ni major pre- 
danrni occasio fuisset, quam cura victoria, (Sextus Rufus de Provin- 
ius, c. 2S). Their avarice might dispose then t« h«ar the advice • 
Victor. 
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CHAP, an arrow, had not conjured them to desist frpm a 
^^!Il* rash attempt, which must be fatal, if it were tiot 
. successful. On their side, the Rgmans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-five men; while 
they affirmed, that the, barbarians had left on 
the field of battle two tliousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravjest soldiers. The 
spoil was such as might be expected from, the , 
riches and luxury of an oriental camp \ large 
quantities of silver and gold, splei\did arms and 
trappings, and beds and tables oi* massy silyer. 
The victorious emperor distributed,^ as the re- 
wards of valour, some honourable gifts,, ciy;ic, 
and mural, and naval, crowns ; which he,, ^nd 
perhaps he ' alone, esteemed more precious %\iB^ 
the wealth of Asia. A solen^n ^acrific^ >va^ 
offered to the god of war, but the appearaiff;^^ 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicipus 
events ; and Julian soon discovered, by less am- 
biguous signs, that he had now reached the terni 
of his prosperity.'' 
SituAtion On the second day after the battle, the do- 

and obflti* , -^ ^ . • ' - /* v . '^ 

nacy of mestic guards, the Jovians and Hercuhan?, ^4 

Abases, ^^ remaining troops, which composed near t>vo- 

Junc. thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted 

Over the Tigris.^ While the Persians beheld 

* The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the vic- 
tory, are described by Ammianus, <xxiv, 5, 6); Libanlut, (Orat. 
Parent, c. 124-128, p* 347-353)} Greg. Kazianzen, (Orat. It, p- 
115) ; Zosimus, (I. ill, p. 181-183), and Sextut Rufu9» (de Proviociis, 
• c. 28). 

^ Th6 fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of which the 

Arst only had passed during the night, (Ammian< xiiv, 6). Tlie 

-'•■•. ^ .■ «w#iy 
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fromtiie walls of CteBiphon the desolation of thd chap. 
acljacenticountry,] Jiilian cast- many an anxions ^^^^^' 
look towards th^ North, in full expectation, that, . 
as lie himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his > 
lieutenants, SebaatifWi and Procopius, would l^e 
executed with tl^. same courage and diligence. 
His expectations werei disappouxted by the trea- 
chery of the Armeniai) kwg, who. permitted, and t 
most probably dirBQted,.the desertion of his auxi- 
liary troops from , the camp of the Romans;^ 
and by the dessensions of the two generals, who .• 
were incapa,ble of forming or executing any plan *. 
for the public service. When the emperor* had • 
relinquished the hope of this important reinforce- 
ment, he condescended to hold a council of war, 
and approved, aft^r a. full debate, the sentiment * 
of those generals,, who dissuaded the siege of 
Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious under- 
takingr.. It is not easy for us to conceive, by 
what.^rts of fortification, a city thrice besieged 
and talo^n by the predecessors of Julian, could 
be rendered impregnable. against an army of sixty 
thousand Romans,; commanded by a brave and - 
experienced general, and abundantly supplied 

«'anj ^«gi;^d{/«, whom-Zosimus transports on the third day, (1. iii, p. 
183), might consist of the protectors, among whom the historian Am- 
mianufl^ aod the future emperdir Jovian » actuidly served ; some schools ' 
of the domestics f and perhaps the Jovians and Herculians, who ofteiv 
«lid duty ,as guards. . 

' Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armcn. 1. iii, c« 15, p. 246) supplies us 
with a nation^ tradition, fiiid a spurious letter. I have borrowed on- 
ly the leading circumstanoe, which is consistent with truth, probabili* 
ty, and Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 
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CHAP, with ships, provisions, battering engines, and mi- 
XXIV. litary stores. But we may rest assured, from 
the love of glory, aiid contempt of danger, which 
formed the character of Julian, that he was not 
discouraged by any trivial or imaginary obsta- 
cles.' At the very time when he declined the 
siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy 
and disdain, the meet flattering offers of a nego- 
tiation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long 
accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Constan- 
tius, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
his successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the sattaps of the distant provinces were 
ordered to assemble their troops, and to march, 
without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. 
But their preparations were dilatory, their mo- 
tions slow ; and before Sapor could lead an army 
into the field, he received the melancholy intel- 
ligence of the devastation of Assyria, the ruin 
of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest 
troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. 
The pride of royalty was humbled in the dust ; 
he took his repasts on the ground ; and the dis- 
order of his hair expressed the grief and anxiety 
of his mind. Perhaps he would not have refused 
to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the 
safety of the remainder; and he would have 
gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, 

' Civitu inexpugnabilis, f^cinus audax et importunum. Am- 
mianut, xxiv, 7. His^ fellow -soldier^ Eutropius, turns aside from the 
difficulty* Assyriamque populatue, castra apud Ctesiphontem stativa 
gliquaudiu habuit : remeansque victor, &€. x, 1^. Zoshnuis H artfiil 
px ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 
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the faithful and dependant ally of the Romtn chap. 
conqueror. Under the pretence of private busi- ^,^^^\ 
ness, a minister of rank and confidence was se- 
cretly dispatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a sup- 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the pre- 
sence of the emperor. The Sassanian prince, . 
whether he listened to the voice of pride or 
humanity, whether he consulted the sentiments 
of his birth, or the duties of his situation, was 
equally inclined to promote a salutary measure, 
which would terminate the calamities of Persia, 
and secure the triumph of Rome. He was asto- 
nished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, who . 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself, and 
for his country, that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as 
Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and 
honourable peace might cool the ardour of his 
troops, he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, 
and conceal this dangerous temptation frofn the 
knowledge of the camp.^ 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, h^ bums 
forbade him to consume his time under the im- * 

pregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as 
he defied the barbarians, who defended th^ city, 
to meet him on the open plain, they prudently 

« Libaniug, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 354 ; c. 139, p. 361 : Socrates, 
I iii, c. 21. The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 
to the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philoso- 
pher ; but the philosopher was likewijstt a ma^cian, who flattered th« 
hopes and passions of his master. 
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crtj(A replied, that if he desired to exercise his valour, 
xx^v. ^g miffht seek the army of the Great Kins:, He 
felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. In- 
stead of confining his servile march to the banks 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imi- 
tate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and 
boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till 
he forced his rival to contend with him, perhaps 
in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. 
Thfe magnanimity of Julian was applauded and 
betrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, 
in ihe cause of his country, had generously sub- 
, mitted to aqt a part full of danger, of falsehood, 
and of shame.** With a train of faithful fol- 
lowers, he deserted to the imperial camp; ex- 
posed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he 
had sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, 
the discontent of the people, and the weakness of 
th6 monarchy ; dnd confidently offered himself 
as the hostage and guide of the Roman march. 
The most rational grounds of suspicion were 
urged, without effect, by the wisdom and expe- 
rience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, 
receiving the traitor into his bosom, was per- 
suaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the opi- 
nion ojf mankind, appeared to arraign his pru- 
dence, knd to endanger his safetjr. ' He destroyed, 
in a single hour, the whole navy, which had been 

* The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianz«i)> Orat. iv, p. 115, 
116) may derive some credit from, the, testimony of t^^ alsibreviators, 
(Sextua Rufus and Victor), and the, c^ual hints of Libanius, (Orat. 
Parent, c. 134, p. 357), and Anwuianus, (xxiv, 7). The course ol 
genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the text 
of Ammianu^ 
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transported above five hundred miles, at so gr^at. c^ap. 
an expence of toil, of treasure, and of. blood. ^^^* 
Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, small ves- 
sels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, t^ie 
march of the army, and to form occasional 
bridges for the passage of the rivers. X supply 
of twenty days provisions was. reserved for the 
use of the soldiers; and the rest of the magazines, 
with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, whiqji 
rode at anchor in the Tigris, were abandoned \o 
the flamesi by the absolute command of the 
emperor. The christian bishops, Gregory a^^^d 
Augusiin, insult the madness of the apostajbe, 
who executed, with his own hands, the s/ei^t^cje 
of divine Justice. Their authority, of le33. weight, 
perhaps, in a military question, is confirnied }}y 
the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the con|la^^tip|ii, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant miji;- 
murs of the troops.* Yet there are not \f ant- 
ing some specious, and perhaps solid, r^J^so^s, 
which might justify the resolution pf J,u^ian. 
The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended 
above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis."" The distance of the last-mentioned city 
froni the Roman camp was not very considerable; 

' See Ammianus, (xxiv, 7) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. 13?, 
133, p. 356, 357) ; Zosimus, (K iii, p. 183) ; Zoiiaras, (torn, ii, 
1- xiii, p. 26); Gregory, (Orat. iv, p. 116); Aiigustin, (de'Civitate 
Dei, J. iv, c. 29 ; 1. v, c. 21). Of these, Libanius alone attempts 
a faint apology for his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pro- 
nounced ki« own condemnation, hy a tardy and inefl*ectual attempt tt 
extinguish the flames. 

k Consult Herodotus, (1. i, c. 194) ; Strabo, (1. xvi, p. 1074), and 
Tavernier, (p. i, 1. ii, p. 152). 
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CHAP, and Julian must sroon have renounced the vaio 
^ and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a 
great fleet against the stream of a rapid river,' 
which in several places was embarrassed by natur- 
al or artificial cataracts."* The power of sails 
or oars was insuflBcient ; it became necessary to 
tow the ships against the current of the river; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldierswas exhaust- 
ed in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the 
Romans continued to march along the banks of 
the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 
genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the 
contrary, it was advisable to advance into the 
inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could 
save that valuable prize from the hands of the 
numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon, 
Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
should now admire the conduct, as well as the 
courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his soldiers 
of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the al- 
ternative of death or conquest.'' 

* A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari» ita appellant Medi sagittam. Plin. 
Hist. Natur. vi, 31. 

"* One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade or catar- 
act, is described by Tavernier, (part i, 1. ii, p. 226), and Thevenot, 
(part ii, 1. i, p. 193). The Persians, or Assyrians, laboured to inter- 
rupt the navigation of the river, (Strabo, L xv, p, 1075 ; D'AnviUe, 
TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 98, 99). 

" Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathocles 
and Cortez, who burnt their ships on the cowts of Africa one) 
Mezlca. 
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The cumbersome train of artillery and wftg- chap. 
gons, which retards the operations of a modern ,^,^^^^^'^ 
army, were in a great measure unknown in the and 
camps of the Romans,"* Yet, in every age, the ^^^^ 
subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been sapo«^« 
one of the most important cares of a prudent 
general; and that subsistence could only be drawn 
from his own or from the enemy's country. Had 
it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of 
communication on the Tigris, and to preserve 
the conquered places of Assyria, a desolate pro- 
vince could not afford any large or regular sup- 
plies, in a season of the year when the lands were 
covered by the inundation of the , Euphrates,' 
and the unwholesome air was darkened with 
swarms of innumerable insects.*^ The appear- 
ance of the hostile country was far more inviting. 
The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media, was filled 
with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for 
the most part, was in a very improved state of 

* See the judicious reflections of the Author of tlie Essai sup la 
Tactique, torn, ii, p. 287-353, and the learned remarks of M. Gui- 
cbardt, Nouveaux Memoires MiBtaires, torn, i, p. 3dl^82, on the 
^^gage and subsistence of the Ronum amues. 

* The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian aiountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in 
July. These circumstances are well explained in the Geographical 
Diasertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman's Expedition of Cyrus, 
vol. ii, p. 2«. 

1 Ammianus j(xsiy, 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniency 
•r the flood, tha h«at, and the insects. The lands of Aflsyria, op- 
pressed by the Turics, and ravaged by the Curds, or Arabs, yield aa 
increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is cast in- 
to the ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandman. Voyages 
e Xijibuhr, torn, fi, jp. f79, «8*. 
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CHAP., cultivation. Julian mii^t expect, that a conquer- 
:^^X' ^^9 who possessed the two forcible instruments 
of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily pro- 
cure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or ava- 
rice of the natives. But on the approach of the 
Komans, this rich and smiling prospect was 
instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took 
shelter in the fortified towns; the cattle was 
driven away ; the grass and ripe corn were con- 
. sumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had 
subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, 
'he beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and 
• naked desert. This desperate but effectual me- 
thod of defence, can only be executed by the 
.enthusiasm of a people who prefer their inde- 
pendence to their property ; or by the rigour of 
an arbitrary government, wliieh consults the pub- 
lic safety, without submitting to their inclinations 
the liberty of choice. On the present occasion, 
the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor ; and the emperor was 
soon reduced to the spanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed, he might still have 
reached the wealthy and itfmarlike cities of £c- 
batana or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well- 
directed march -/ but he was deprived of this 
last resource by his ignoranee of the roads, and by 

' Isidore of Charax (Mantioii. Ptrtlnei p. 5, 6, in Hudson, Geo^aph. 
Minor, torn, ii) reckons 129 seh«i^ Arem Seleucia, and Thcvenot 
(part i, L i, ii, p. 209-^2^5) 18S JboUn of mUrcli ftom Bagdad to £c* 
batana, or Hamadam. These measuret cannot exceed an ordinary 
paraaang, or three Roman milevy 
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the perfidy of Ids guides. The Romans waen- ttiAr. 
dered several days m the couatnr to the eastward ^^^^^ 
of Bagdad : the Persian deserter, who* had art- 
fully led tliem into the snare, escaped from their 
resentment: ^nd Us followers, as soon as th^ 
were put to the torture, confessed the secret of 
the coiis^piracgr* The vlsionaiy conquests of Myr- 
cania and India, which had so loi^ anmsed^ 
now tonaft^ited, the mind of Julian. Conscious- 
tiiat his own imprudence was the causeof the 
pubSc distr^s, he anxiously balanced the hopes 
of safety or success, without obtainuiga satis- 
factory answer either from gods or men. At 
len^h, as the only {Hractioable measure, he em(- 
braced the resolution of ^lirecting his steps to^ 
wards the banks of the Hgris, with the designof 
saving the army by a hasty mar<^ to tjbe confines 
of Corduene ; a fertUe ^^ IHendly proriiK^i 
whidi aiedcnowkdged the sovereignty of Rome. 
The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the] 
retreat, only seventy days alter they had pa^cfd- 
the ChtfhiM-as, with the sanguine expectation of joaefi^; 
subverting the throne of P^sia/ 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance iietife*t 
into the country, their march was observed and J^^'ifc^ 
insulted from a distance, by several bodies of Roman 
Persian cavidry; wbo^shewing themselves soiile- ""*^' 

* The inarch of .lulian ft-om Ctawphan ia drcumsfawfia^ty, . but 

not clearly, described by Ammianua, (zxiy, 7, S) > Libanius, (0nit« 

Parent, c. 134, p. 357). and eosimat, 0. m, p. 1S3). Thetwa 

_ last seem ignorant that their con^oeror waa rctraating ; and Libaakis 

absurdly confincf him to the banlct of the Tigris. 

TOL. IV. ^ 
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CHAP, tinies in loote^ Mid soitietitn^'in cloi^, ord^r, 
^J^^^ZU 'ftuJ**Jy sklfmishtd, with th^ advanced . guards. 
These deUtchmeiutoweve^ihoweven supported by 
a ttind% , gi*eaier force ; sud» the beadi^ .of the co- 
2utons:wer&no sooiier poiiited towards the.Tigris, 
than a cldad of dust arose: on thie plain* The 
Hditians, who now a&pired ouly. to the permission 
.bf a safe and sp^edyi retreat, eiulelivotured to 
persuade themBeUies, that^ ttiis formictebie appear- 
4kic'e twos oceasioned hj^a^troop of wUd.^tases, or 
pcrlAapd.'b^r the ]ap|)9<>ai^' of some frietid&y Arabs. 
They hj^ted>: pitched theii: tents, fostified their 
camp^ passed the wholenightliti cootimial alarnis ; 
-and diswraredf afethe dawn: of day, that they 
.w^ere^urrOtinded by^aix army of Per^abs. This 
^arwiy, whidi might ,b0!conjsidered only as the 
vafi 'of Abe. barbarim, {^as. soon : foltowed by 
,tbef main. body of ;^wra$Sierp, archqrs, and ele- 
phants, cymmiand^d by ; Meran^s^ . ^a ^igeneral of 
Hank bnd reputation. He was aticpmpanied by 
•• twoofthftkin^s^ons, amd i?iaay erf* tJs^ principal 
r . . satraps ; aiHl faijafi and etpo^tation. e;a$ig|gferated 
the strength of tbe^mmaining pqwer^. which 
, slowly advanced under. • the ^conduct of Sapor 
'/ ' 'hiniself. As the Romans cdatinued^ their march, 
their long array, whi(^ was. forced . to betid, or 
divide, according to the vai-ieties-df »the ground, 
afforded frequent and favourable opportunities 
to ' their vigifant etiemies/ The Pe?rsians repeat- 
edly charged w^itli fiiry ;, they w^re ^-epe^tedly 
repulsed with firmness; and the auction at Ma- 
ronga, which aliuost deserved the name of a bat- 
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tie, \ras mm^ked l^y a considerable loss of satrap^ CH^p- 
and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the eyes ^^^• 
of their mon^ch. These splendid ady.antages 
were not obtained without an adequate slaiighter 
on the side of the Romans : several oflScers of 
distinction were either killed or wounded ; and 
the emjweror himself, who on all occasions of 
danger, inspired and guided the valour of his 
troops, was otliged to e^qwse his person, an4 ex- 
ert his abilities. The weight of offensive and de* 
fensive arms, which still constituted the strength 
and safety of the Romans, disabled them from 
making any long or, effectual pursuit ; and as the 
horsemen of the East werfe trained to dart tl^eiv 
javelins, and shoot their arrows, at full speedj^ 
and in every: possible direction,* the cavalry of 
Persia was never naore formifiable than in the 
moment of a. rapid and disorderly flight. But 
the most.qertain and irreparable loss of the Ro- 
mans, was that of time. Th^ hardy veterans, 
accustomed to the cold climate of G^ul ^nd. Ger- 
many, fainted under the sultry heat of an As- 
syrian summer ; their vigour was exhai^sted by 
the incessant repetition of mar<;h and combat ; 
and the progress of the army was suspendied by 
the pi'etautions of a slow arid dangerous retreat, 
in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value 
and price of subsistence increased in the Roman 

* Chardin, the most judicious of rrtodem travellers, describes (toitt. 
iii, p. 57, 58, &c. edit, in 4to) the education and dexterity Of the 
Persian horsemen. Brissonius (de Hcgno Perdco, p. 650, 66],-&c.> 
has collected the testimonies of antiqtiity. 

o2 



mortally 
wounded. 
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cftAP. camp.' JtifiAn, who vS:wkys eohteirt^ himself 
xiciv. ^j^j^ g^^jj ijjQ^ g^ ^ littiiffry soldic^r would have 

disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, 
the provisions of the imperial househdld, and 
whatever conld be spared from the sumpter- 
horses of the tribtines and generdh. But this 
feeble felief sfeh^ed only to aggravate the sense 
of the public distress ; and the Rdmaiis began to 
entertain the most gloomy apprehensions, that 
before they could reach the frontiers of the em- 
pire, they shield all perish, either by famine, or 
by the sword of the barbarians * 
Julian if * While JnKan struggled with tlie almost insu- 
perable difRculties of his situation, the silent 
hours df the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumhers, his mind 
was agitated with paiiiful anxiety ; nor can it be 
thought surprising, that the Gemus of tlie em- 
pire should onc^e more appear before him, cover- 
ing, with a funereal veil, his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the imperial 
tent. The monarch started from his couch, and 
ist^ipping forth, to refresh his wearied spirits with 
the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a 

*^ III Mark Antony's retreat, an attic cheenix sold for fifty dnch- 
ftiffi, or, in other words, n ix>iind of flour for twelve or fourteen shil- 
Ungs i Parley -bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impossible 
to peruiie the interesting narrative «f Plutaitdi, (torn, v, p. 102-116), 
without fterteiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the 
same enemies, and involved in the same diatreea, 

* Ammiaar xtiv, 8; xxv, 1 1 Zosinus, 1. iii, p. 184, 185, 186; 
Ubanaus, Orat rarenk. c. 134, las, p. S57, 3M, 350. Tbe w^st 
of AoUoch appears i|^orant that the tioopa were huiigrf« 
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fiery meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and c haf. 
suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that ^^^^^l^ 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the 
god of war ; ^ the council which he summoned, 
of Tuscan Haruspices," unanimously pronounced 
that he should abstain from action : but, on 
this occasion, necessity an4 reason w^re more 
[H'evalent than superstition; and the trumpets 
sounded at the break of day. The army matched 
through a hilly country^ ; and the hill^ had 
been secretly occupied by tli.e Persians. Julian 
led the van, witli the skill and attention of a con- 
summate general ; he was alarmed by the intel- 
ligence that his rear was suddenly attacked^ The 
heat of the weather had tempted him to lay as^de 
his cuirass ; but he snatched a shidd from one of 
his attendants, and hastened, witb a sufficient^ 
reinforcement, to the relief of th^ rear-guard. 
A similar danger recalled the intrepid prince to 
tlie defei^ce ^f the front ; ^nd, as he galloped 
between the columns, the centre of the left was; 
attacked, and almost overppwered, by a furious 
charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants* 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well* 

' Ammian. xxv, 2. Julian had sworn in a pastion, nanquam fe 
Marti ftacra factarum, (xxiv, 6). Such whmuieal quarrels were not 
uncommon between t^ gods aoil tfae^r iivsolciyt votarie$ ; a^d eren 
the prudent Augustus, after bis fleet had be^i^ twic^ 8hipwrecke4, 
excluded Neptune from the honours of public processions. See 
llume*s philosophical Reflections ; Essays, vol. ai, p. 41^ 

' They still retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative* 
science, which had been invented in Hetruria ; and pcofessesd to df riva 
their knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient boqk# of Tfu;- 
quitius, a Tuscan sage. 

3 
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CHAP, timed evolution of the light infantry, who aimed 
^^^^^^^ their' weapons, with dexterity and effect, against 
the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians|'fled ; and Julian, 
who was foremost in every danger, animated the 
pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trem- 
bling guards, scattered and oppressed by the dis- 
orderly throng of friends and enemies, reminded 
their fearless sovereign that he was. without ar- 
mour; and conjured him to decline the fall of 
the impending ruin. As they exclaimed,' a 
cloud of darts and arrows was discharged from the 
flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing the 
skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed 
in the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his side ; but 
his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the 
steel, and he fell senseless from his horse. His 
guards flew to his relief; and the wounded 
emperor was gently raised from the ground, and 
conveyed out of the tumult of the battle into an 
adjacent tent. The report of the melancholy 
event passed from rank to rank ; but the grief of 
the Roman3 inspired them with Invincible Viilour, 
and the desire of revenge. The bloody and 
pbstinatq ppnflict was m^ntaijied by the two 
armies, till they were separated by the total dark 
ness of the night. The Pe^'sians derived some 
honour frjora the advantage which they obtained 

* Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valesius) quo;3 
ditjecerat terror, ut fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male com^ 
positi culminis dtclinaret. Ammian. xxv, 3. 
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against **Iie 1^ wtag;^bferef AmAxAfas^ hiO^Ut of cimp. 
the dffides^;^was islam,»atid the ppefect Sdlluitn^ry J^^^ 
narmwly«eBcaped. Butifheeitentof Ifeeday WKS 
adverse to thcJ beTbaridnfe; OFhtey abandontedlthe' 
field ; their two geneMls, Meranes and Nohor-' 
dates,** fifty nobles or satrapni, dnd a multitude of 
their bravest soldiers : and the suqcessof the 
Romans, if Julian had' survived, might have been 
improvi^d into a decisiVe andiusefiit victouyu. 

The first words that Julian uttered, afteir bis The death 
recoveiy from the fainting fit ihto.whicH'hehad a. D.ses, 
been thrown by loss of bloods were expressive' of ^^^^ *®- 
his marti^tl^ Spirit. He called !for bis horse.aAd 
arms, and was unpatient to rush' into the i3attle. 
His remaining strength wa? eadiaustediiyithe 
painful effort ; and the surgeqnstwho examined 
his wound j discovered the^ symptons- of iwp- 
proaching death. He enaiployed the awful lilo*- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero andasage ; 
tiie i^ilosophers who. had accompanied bun in 
this fitttaiiexpeditiori, cogajmod tb^ tent of Julian; 
withthgjnrison_o^ ; 'and the spedtators, 

wESnttTdi^, <ir friendsbipv 'Or^curipsity; had ^- 
sembled- reuttd his conchy listened with respect- 
ful, grief tOTtibe funeral oratioii) of their, dying 
emperor.'' **; Friends i. and' fellow-soldiars^ the 

^ Sapor Inmself declared to^the Romans, that it was his ^practicm 
to comfort the families of his defeated, iteta^aps, by sending thetn, ttaf ti 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who hi&d-nbt flUen 4iy 
their masterV side. Libanius, de nece Julian, ulcis. c.!adii-,;ph 163. 

^ The character ahd situation of) Julian, might ceumeosiide Hhe 
suspicion, 'that he had t)reviduriy* ooQijEMse^ \he eUb«rate >te%li^ 
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cffjfLr* ^ seasonable penod of n^ dq^wrtore iarmn^ ar** 
*' rwei^ 9od I dischai^* wUdi the dieerfakie8& 
'^ of a ready debtor, the demaodbs of tiatore^ 
5* I have Earned from pbilosoj^y, how- much the 
*' soul is more excellent than the body ; aadtbat 
^ the separation of the nobler substance should 
" bB the subject of joy» rather than of affiktion* 
/* I have learnt from religion^ that an eariy 
" death ha^ often been the reward of piety ; ^ 
f* and I aa:ept» as a £Eiyour of the gpds^ the 
'< mortal stroke that secures me from theda]i^0r 
** of disgradng a charadter, uriiich has hitherto 
** baen supported, by virtue aad fortitude; I 
" die without temprse^ as I have lived with- 
^ out guilt I am pleased to reflect ^on the in- 
* nocence of my private life ; and I can affirm 
'' with CQUfidkence^ thai the supreme au^rity^ 
'« that emamdon of tibe Divhie Power, has been 
.^ presetved in my hands pure and Immacoiate. 
*^ Detesting the cor^pt aiid destmctivem^ims. 
j^ of d^gpdtysm^ I lutve conaidered the hi^qpm^s 
'' of the p^pie as the end of gmximttient* 
*^ Submitting my aotipn$ to the laws of ^fudence, 
** of jusdee, and of modteratioii^ I have ti«iated 
." the Invent to the care of Providence* Peace 
.^ was the olgecjt of my counssk^ as long aa peace 

nrfcieh ^imdmot hear4r and has tmiiionbe4. Hie vartton of the 
AVbe de la BleCwie is foitfaftd and eli^at. I base ibHowcd fiim in 
• Hii iB iii a^^te flatonie idea of emanations* which is tekl jp itisuiuated 
in the original. 

* fieradotna C it c SI) hit disf^la^odtliat dodviiie in an agree- 

iMc tale. Yei the iu|dter (in the 16th book of the Iliad) who 

I with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his son« had a very 



imperfect notikm of hafipiness or glor^ beyond the grave. 
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*' was coMbtMt with the puMic welfare; hut chap* 
'^ wjbisn the imperious voice of my country sum* ^^^^-^ 
*^mouedine to arms, I exposed my person to 
"" the da]3|g^er» of war, with the clear foreknow* 
*' ledgB (whidi I had acquired from tlie art of 
'' divioation)^ that I was destined to fidl by the- 
'' swarA I now offer my tribute of gratitwie? 
'' to the Eternal Beings who faas^otsi;^ifefed me 
^' to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the: 
'' secret dagger of ciMisjpiracy, or by the slow 
<' tOTtures of lingering disease. He has given; 
'* me in the midst of au honourable career; a 
'^ spieadid and glorious departure from this 
'' world; and I hold it e<{uaUy absurd, equaMy 
'' base, to solicit, w to decline, the stroke of 
'^ fate.-*— *-Thus much I have attempted to say ; 
'' bujt nay strength fails^ me, aad I feel the sqp- 
""^ preach of (kath. — ^I ^all cautiously refrain 
'' from any word diat may tend ta influence, 
^' your su0rages in the election of an emperor.. 
" JVfy ch<^e might be imprude&t or injudi- 
'' cious ; and if it sh^mld not be ratified by the 
'' consent of the army, it m^ht be fatal to the 
*' person whom I should recoHuaend. I shall 
''.only as a good citizen, express my hopes» 
" thai tibe Romaaa may be Ueissed with the 
*^ government of a virtuous sovereign," After 
this €liscourse» which Julian pronounced in a 
firm and gentle tcme of voice, he distributed, .by 
a military testament,*" the remains of his private 

• The soldiers who made their verbal, or ntiticupatocj» ttsta' 
ments, upon actual service* (in procinctii), were eaampted firom the 

formaUtief 






CHAP.' firttil*; and making scime inquiry ^hy Ana-" 
te4i«8r was not jiresfent; he understood, from the 
aniB\t^r of Salhisf; that' Anatolius T<nis killed; and 
bewailed, with'dmlable inconsifetettcy, the bs$ of 
his frfend. At ihe same time Ue reprovrf the 
imhioderate grief of the spectators rand conjured 
tbeni not to disgraci^, by unmanly te^s, the fate 
of Aj)yln6e; \dw), in* a few moments, would be 
united with heaven, and with tlie stars/ The' 
spectator's were^ 'silent ; and Juliiari 6htered into a 
metaphy»sical»' argument with the philosophers 
Prificus andMfiximu«, on the naiture of the soul. 
The efforts whieh he made, bf mind as weft as 
body, modt* probably hastened his death. His 
wound begari to bleed with fresh rtelence ; his 
respiratibn was embarrassed by the swelling of 
tbp veins : he called for a draught of cold water, 
and^tad soon as he had drank it, expired without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was 
the »end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year 
and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantius. In his last moments he displayed, per- 
haps with some* ostentation, the love of virtue 

formalitaefi of the Roman law. Ste Hein^cias, (Aatiquit. Jur. 
Roman, torn, i, p. 304), and Montes^u^i^, KjSsprit des Loix, 
]. xxvii). 

.' This /union of the human soul with the divine etherial sub- 
stance .of th« umverne, » the aneient di^rine of Pythagoras and 
Plato; but it seems to exclude anjr personal or conscious immor- 
tality." See Warburton's learAed arid rational observations. Diving 
Legation, vol. ii, p. 199-216. 
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and of fame, which* kad been the ruling passions oh a p. ' 

ofhislife.O ' ^ ' ^^^^- 

The triumph - of '^hristiferiity^, ' and' the cala- Election 
mities of the empiire'; bkiy, in sbme'' measure, be ^^***® •"" 
ascribed to Juliaii'him^self, who hafdnerfecfted'tor Jovian, 
secure the future executidnbf his ^signs, by the June's?. ' 
timely and judicious noiiiinaiion of 'an associate 
and successor. But the royalrace of (Dons tan tins- 
Chlorus was reduced to hik'own person; and i^ 
he entertained' any serious thoughts ^of investing 
with the purj^le' the most worthy aniong the Ro^ 
mans, he was diverted from' his i*^$blution by (he" 
difficulty of the c^hoice," the Jeilotisy of power, 
the fear of ingraWittide, ancJ the battiral presump- 
tion of health, of youth,' anid df ^pro^pferity . His 
unexpected de^th left the empire without a 
master, and witliotit^an heir, in a state of per* 
plexity -and danger, whlch^ in thte space of four- 
score years, had never beeri experienced, since the 
election of Diocletian.^ Irta government, which 
hadnlmost forgotteh the distinction of pure and 
noWe blood, the superiority' of birth was of little 
moment; the claims of official rank were aoci- 
dentat and preckrifeus ; and the candidates; who- 
might aspire' t<>'d^ci6tid the vac&ni throne,* could 
be mipported opfly by -the 'CorisCidtisness of per-- 
^bnal merit, or' by thle hopes bf popular favour. 
But thC' situation of a 'famished army, encom^ 

8 The whole relation of the death of Julian is given hy Am- 
mianus, (xxv^ 3), an intelligent spectator* Mbanius, who turns 
with horror from the scene, has supplied soni£ circumstances, (Orat* 
Parental, c. 136-140, p, 359-362). The calumnies of Grefoiy^ 
and the legends of more ancient saints, may now be siUnUy de- 
spised. 
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CHAP, paiaed on all sides by an host of biurbwiaiis, 
^" ^' shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this sceneof terror and distress, the body of the 
deceased fffince, ai^cording to his own directions, 
was decently embajbooed ; and, at th^ dawn c^day, 
the generals coi^yened a miUtfMy senate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and the ofl&cers, 
both of cavalry andriafantry, were invited ta assist. 
Three or §ovff hours o£ the night hadr not passed 
away without some secret cabals ; and when the 
electi<m oi an emperw was (Nroposedii the spirit of 
faction be^n^ to agitate the assembly. Victor and 
A,rinthjeus collected the r^nains o£ the court of 
C<Mtf)te^i4|(; the friepds of Juliaaattadbed them- 
selves to ihfi GallV^ cl»efs, Dagalaiphws^andNe- 
vitta ; and th^ most fetal consequences m%ht be 
apprehended fiHom the disc<^d of two factions, so 
Q^^ite in their character and interest^ in their 
mixims of government) and perhaps in ther r^- 
gioHs princq^Ies. The superior virtues of Sallust 
could alon# reconcile their divisions^ and unite 
their sufif$tge$ ; and the ve^eri^le prefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor d 
JuHan^ if he himself, with s^icare and modest firm- 
9es^,hi|d not alleged hi$ iige and ^ifiinaitiea^ so un- 
equal t^ Ae wej^t of the diadafu. The general, 
who were suiprised and perj^exed by his jreftisa], 
shew^ed some disposition to adopt the salutary ad* 
vice of an infericM* officer,** that they should act 

^ Rmioratior aliquit' miles ; perhiqw Ammianus himselH The 
modest and judicious historian describes tho scene of the election, at 
vhkfer he was undoulitedlj present, (xxv, 3). 
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as they would have actec) in the abs'ence of the chap, 
emperor ; that they should feert their abilities to ^^^' 
extricate the army from the present distress ; and, 
if they were fortunate enough toreach the confines 
of Mesopotanna, they should proceed with united 
and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voiced 
saluted Jdvian, who was no mofe thnn Jltst^ of 
the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 
Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation was in- 
stantlyrepeated by the guards who surrounded the 
tent, and passed, in a few minutes, to the extre- 
mities ef ,the line. The new prince, astonished 
'With his own fortune, was hastify invested with 
the imperial ornaments, and received an oath of 
fidelity from the generals, whose favour and pro- 
tection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, 
Count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honourable 
retirement, the fruit of his long services. In the 
obscure freedom of a private station, the son 
indulged his taste for wine and women ; yet he 
supported, with credit, the character of a Chris- 
tian^ and a soldier. Without being conspicuous 

^ The jfriMu§t «r prinUceriut, enjoyed the dignity of a senator i 
and though only a tribune, he ranked with the mifitary dukes. Cod. 
Theodosian, 1. vi, tit. xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more re- 
cent than the time of Jovian. 

^ The ecclesiastical historians, Secrates, (L'iii» c 2t); Soeomen, 
(1. vi, c. 3), and .Theodoret, (1. iv, c. 1)» ascribe to Jovian the 
merit of a confessor under the preceding reign ; and piously suppose, 
that he refused the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed 
that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narra- 
tive, ovcrthniws the lejgend by a single sentence. Hostill pro Jovian^a 
extisque inspeetis, j^roauntiatum cat, &c. xxv, 6. 
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CHAP, for apy of the ambiliaus qualifications which ex- 
.^!I*^ cite the admiration ajid envy of mankind^ the 
cooiely persoQ pf Joyiap, his cheerful tripper and 
familiar wit»hadgaioed the affection of iis felJow- 
soldiers; -andthe^en^ralsofbpt^p^ies acquiesced 
'in a popular election, which had not been conduct- 
ed by the arts of their enemies. The pride of this 
i^nexpected elevation was. moderated by the just 
Apprehensiop, that the sam^ di^y might terminate 
the life and reign of then^w^emperer- The press- 
iifg voiqe of nec^s^t^^.Ava^ obeyed without delay ; 
and the first ordep issued by Jovjan> a fe^ hours 
aftjer his predecessor had expired, were to pro- 
secutfe a march» whicjti qoxxl^ alpne extricate the 
JBioms^ns from their ^tual, fiisiress.' 
Danger Thc cstccm of an enemy is mpst sincerely ex- 
cuity of ' pressed by his fears ^ and the degree of fear may 
j^un^^r** be.accurately mea^uri^ Py»^^^ 3^7 ^^^^ which he 
—July L celebrates l^s deliveranqe. The welcome news 
of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed 
po the. camp. of Sapor, . ipspired the desponding 
mon^^ch with a sudden confidence of victory. 
He iipmediately detaqhe^ the royal cavalry, per- 
haps the ten thousand Lnmortals,'^ to second and 

' Ammianus (xxv, 10) has drawn from the life an impartial 
portrait of Jovian, to which the younger Victor has added some re- 
markable strokes. The Abb6 de la Bleterie (Ilistoire de Jovien, 
torn, it p. l>-238) has composed an elahomte history of his short 
reign ; a work remarkably distinguishecl by elegance of style, critical 
disquisition, and religious prejudice. 

™ Regius equitatus. It appears from Procopius, that the Im- 
mortals, so famous under Cyrus and his sucessors, were revived, if 
we may use that improper word, by the Sassanides. Bn'sson de Rognr. 
Per.sico, p. 26S, &c. 
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support the {Airsuit ; and dischm-geid the whole quav:. 
weight of his united forces an thei^ar-giuurd qf J^JL 
theRemansi The rear-guard .was!thr4>WnintOr(li$r 
order ; the, renowjc&ed legions,, whiich derived their 
titles from Diocleti«(n» and hi$tWarMke colleague^ 
were broke and trampled dpwd^bi^ iske elephaptiSi; 
and three tribunes lost their iives in attempting to 
stop the flight of their ^sQldi^s. The battle^was 
at length restoDed hy tjhe f^erseyering valour, of 
the Romans •; .the.Pt^aian^ ^ere. repulsed with « 
great slaughter , of mjen and elephants ; and the 
anay, after marching and fighting: a lot^gi sona*- 
mer'g day, arrived, inf the evteninig, at ^naaf a o^a 
the banks of the Tigris, about lOUe bundled fniles 
above Ctesi|)hon.'' On the^efiiisuing day, the 
barbarians, iiii&tead, of haf«4silig the.mariCh^ a|r- 
tackedtt^ef amp, of Jovian; \y4bieh h^ been seated 
in a deep and seqHestered. v)aUey> Erpm tbei lulls, 
the archers of i P^e^-sia . in«iuUei4 sii^d .annoyed, tbe 
wearied legiftiMfries 5 and a Jipdy^Of <^a<^alry5 which 
hadpenetrated.with desperate couragethrough the 
pretoriau: gate, f^s^ put in pitc.es» after a doubt- 
ful cfmflict, .near the impieria) te^t. In the suc- 
certling nigbtv the camp of CarcheWj^s. protected 
by the lofty dikes of the river; .^nd.the Roman 
army,thoMgh incessantly exposed to the vexatious 

" The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably 
lost ; not can we name the field of battle where Julian fell : but M. 
d'Anville has, demdiistMted ^he' precise 4ituatio« of ' Suxa^re) C^the^ 
and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris, (Geographie Ancienne, 
tont ii, p. 248 ; L'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 95, 97). In th^. ninth 
century, Sumefe, or Samarai became, with a slight change of name, 
the royal residente of thfe Khalifs of the house of Abba«. 
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CB^AP. purrait of the Sttraeens, pitched their tests neor 
the city <tf Dora,* few days after the death of 
Julian. The Ti^s was still on their l6fi; ; • their 
1i^»aiidprd^isioiis were aknostconsametf ; and 
the impatient sddiers, who had fondly persuaded 
themsd^ries, that the frontkrs of the em^^ were 
toot lar distant, requested their new so^f^&gB, 
that they m^ht be permitted to hazard fiie pass- 
age ot the rirer. With the asristance of hk 
wisest officers^ Jovian endeavoured to ehedc their 
rashness, 1^ refMresenttegrthat if they possessed 
mfficieiit skill and v^our to stem die torrent of 
n deep and ri^yid stream^ they would cmly deltver 
themselves naked and defenceless to the bar- 
barians, who had deeupied the Of^osite banks. 
Yielding at length to their clamorous importu- 
nities, he ctosented, with reluctance, that five 
hundred GmIs and Gronnans^ accustoiAed freni 
their infaney to the wAters of the Rhine and 
Danube, shntmld attempt the bold adventure, 
which migbrt serve either as an encouragement, 
or as a wanriag, fbr the' rest of the army. In 
the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, 
surprised an miguarded post Of the enemy, *an<l 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their 
resolution and fortune* The success of this trial 
disposed the emperor to listen to the promises of 
his architects, who proposed to construct a float- 
ing bridge of the inflated sjdns of sheep, oxen, 

<* Dura was 9 fortified place in the wars of Antiochus againit 
the ntbels of Media and Persia, (Polvbius, 1, t, c. 48» $2, p. »8, 5^y 
edit. Cwaubon, in 6ro)« 
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and goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas- chap. 
cines.P Two important days were spent in the .^^^^^^ 
ineffectual laboui^; and the Romans, who already 
endured the miseries of famine, cast a look of 
despair (m the Tigris, and upon the barbarians f 
whose numbers and obstinacf increased with the 
distress of the imperial army.^ 

In this hopeless satuation, the fainting spirits of ^^^ 
the Romans were revived by the sound of peace, twaty of 
The transientpresumiptidnof Sapor had vanished : $^' 
he observed, with serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful tombats, he had lost his 
most faitbM and kitrepid' nobles, his bravest 
troops, and t^e greatest part of his train of ele^ 
phants : aiHl Ae experienced monarch feared to 
provoke the re^tance of dedpair, the vicissitudes^ 
of fortune, and the unexhausted powers of thef 
Roman empite; which mi^ht soon advance ta 
relieve, or to revenge, the successor of JuHan, 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another 
satrap^ appeared in the camp of Jovian ;' and 
declared, that the clemency of his sovereign waS' 

r A slsoflar ejiftedSeiit w«i propoMd to the Ictdenr of tht tea 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophoii» Anabasis, 1. iii» p. ftSS^ 
256, 257. It appears from our modern travellers, that rafts float*- 
mg on bladders peifbrmed the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

4 The first military acts of the reign o^ Jovian ar^ related by' 
Ammianus, (xxv, 6) ; Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c. 146, p. 364), 
and Zorimus, (1. iii, p. 189, 190, 191). Though we may distrust 
the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony ef Eutropius (uno a 
Persis atque aitero proelio vktus, x, 17) must iodine us to suspoQt* 
that Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Roman 
arms. 

' Sextus RufVi| (de Proviociis, c. S9) embraces a poor subter- 
fuge of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nomlnis Romanj iv^t Mk% 
Pereis primut de pacs sermo faabcretiur. 

VOL, IV. P 
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CHA P. not averse to signify the ce)iditioD£^ on whicb he 
n^^^^^ would cousent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar, 
with the relics of his c^tive anny. The hopes 
of safety subdued the firmness of the^Roioans; 
the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his 
council, ai^d the cries of the soldiers^ to embrace 
the offer of peace ; and the prefect Sallust was 
immediately tsent, W:ith th^ general Ariathaeus, 
. to understand the pleasure of the Great King. 
Tii^ crafjty Persian dejiayeil, under various pre- 
tencf^9 the conclusion. q( the agreement; started 
dilfieultie^s, required explanations, si}ggypted ex- 
pedients, receded from his conces^icft]^, iii^eased 
lus demands, and >yasted four d^ys in t^^ arts of 
^ego^iat^on^ till heiliad (^cmsumed ti^ stoqkof 
provisions which yet remsuQed in th6;<^mp of 
the iP/omans. Had Jovian been capa}>lie of exe- 
<?^ti^g a bol^l and prudefttr m^asupe^ He would 
have continued his m^eh with unrepiitting dili- 
gence ; the prpgress of the treaty w<CKi|ld have 
suspended th^ attacks, of th^ barbnriiii^s; and, 
l^efpre tjie expiraficpi of the.fpur};h dayi.he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Cor- 
duene, at the distance pnly of one hiindred 
miles." The irresolute emperor, lasted of 
breaking through the toijs of the enen\5r, expected 
his fate with patient resignation ; and accepted 
tK<e humiliating conditions of peace, w;liich it 
.^ J / . .' ■ " ' . "' 

» Itte ■presitmptuous to controvert the opinion of Aininianus»s 
.<^Idier and a spectator. Yet it is difl5cblt lo understand, Aow th< 
mountains of Corduene could extend over the plain of Assj^iia, as low 
as the conft^ix of the Tigris and the greftt Zab i or kow an arnir of 
<filxly thousand fnen could march -oiie Mindred miles in four days: 
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Iras lio longer in his power to refuse. The' five chap, 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been 
tsededhy the grandfather of Sapor, were restored 
to the Persian monarchy. He acquired, by A 
single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis ; 
which had sustaitied^ in three successive sieges, 
the effort of his arms. Sihgara, and the castle 
of the Moors, one of tliie strongest places of Meso- 
potamia, were likewise dismembered from the 
empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that 
the inhabitants of those fortresses were permitted 
to retire with theii^ effects; but the eonqueror 
rigorously insisted, that the Romans should *fo^ 
ever abandon the king and kiiigdom of Armenia; 
A peace, or rather a long truce of thirty years, 
was stipulated between the hostile nations ; the 
faith of the treaty AVas ratified by solemn oath«i 
and religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distin-^ 
guished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the perfortnance of the conditidns.* ' 

The sophist of Aritioch, \<^ha sa^ with^indig^ The we^k- 
nation the\ sceplreof his hero in the feeble hand dLgrace of 
of a Christian sucees^r^ professes to admire the •^°^^^"- 
moderation of Sapor, in contenting himself with 
so small a portion of tjie Roman empire. If he 
had stretched its far as th6 Eyphrsttes the clamis 

* The .treaty of Dura is recDrdiid With grief Or in'AignAtion hf 
Amnuanu^, Cxxv,.'9)# Libantiis, (Olc&t; Parent, c. 142/ {& SQi) i 
ImmusL, <i.> in, 'p. 196, 191)^ Gfegory Na2ijttizen, * (Orat. iv, 
p* in, US, inrHo imputes tile distress* to Julfain^ the deliverance "to 
•Jovian), aiKl Eutrapili^f <bt, 17). The Uist-inentioned winter,: wbo 
was preg^nt in amihtary stcutioiiS'Si^les this peace n«<iessaibiam ^itideni 
*«1 jgnobiteni. • : / •• (• '. . ..',' 
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£HAP. of his ambition^ he might have been secure, 
^SIL ^y^ Libauius, of not meeting with a refusal. 
If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the 
OrcMites, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the 
Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have 
* keen wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
the timid monarch, that his remaining provinces 
would still aSbrd the most ample gratifications of 
power and luxurjs"* Without adopting in its 
full force this malidous insinuation, we must 
acknowledge, that the conclusion of so ignomi- 
nious a treaty was facilitated by the private am- 
bition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted 
to the throne by fortune, rather than by merit, 
was impatient to escape from the hands of the 
Persians ; that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Meso- 
potamia, and established his doubtful reign over 
the legions and provinces, which were still ign6rant 
of the hasty and tiunultuous choice of the camp 
beyond the Tigris.* In the neighbourhood of 
the same river, at no very considerable distance 
from the fatal station of Dura,^ the ten thou- 

• Ubanioff, Oral. Parent, c 143, p. 364, S6S, 

* Conditionibus . . . dispendiosis Romance reipublic» impo- 
titi8 .... quibus cupidior regni quam gloris' Jovianus imperio 
rudii adquievit. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. La Bleterie 
has e3cpr«flsed, in a%tig direct oration, these apdeious considerations 
of public and prlvAte interest, (Hist, de Jovieni tom. i, p. 38, &c.) 

7 Ihe geperals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus, 
(Anabflsifl, L ii, p. 156 ; i. xii, p. 826), or great Zab, a river of 
Assyria. 400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours 
below MofluL The error of the Giteks bestowed on the great and 
lesser Zab the names of the Wolf, (Lycus), and the Goat, (Gipros). 
They created these animals to attend the T^yger of the East. 
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sand Greeks, without generab, or guides, or pro- chap. 
visions, were abandoned, about twelve hundred ^^^^ 
miles from their native country, to the resentment 
of a victorious monarch. The difference of their 
conduct and success depended much more on their 
character than on their situation. Instead of 
tamely resigning themselves* to the secret delibe* 
rations and private views of a single person, the 
united councils of the (Greeks were inspired by the 
generousenthusiasmof a popular assembly ; where 
the npid of v each citizen is filled with the love 
of glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt 
of death. Conscious of their superiority over the 
barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained 
to yield, they refused to capitulate ; every ob- 
stacle was surmounted by their patience, courage, 
and military skill ; and the memorable retreat of 
the ten thousand exposed and insulted Jthe weak- 
ness of the Persian monarchy.* 

As the price of his disCTacdul concessions, the He eoati- 
emperor might perhaps have stipulated, that the r«treat to 
camp of the hungry Romans should be plentifully ^'"^^ 
supplied f and that they should be permitted to 
pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But, if 

* The CyropeeduL is vague and languid ; the AnahtLtU drcumttan* 
tial and animated. Such is the eternal difference between fiction and 
truth. 

* According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of proriaioos was 
stipulated by tbe treaty; and Tbeodoret affinns, that* the obllgatioa 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is probable, 
!mt undoubtedly (Use. See TUIemont, Hist, dee Empereurs, torn, iv, 
p. 701 

p3 
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€H A P. Joviati presumed to solicit those eqiuta1)ie tcFinSt 
^^^ they were sternlyrefiised by the haughty tyjrant of 
the East ; "whose clemeacy had pardoned the Inr 
vaders of his country. The Saracens sometimes 
interested the stragglars of the march ; but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessa- 
tion of arms ; and Jovian was suffered to explore 
the most convenient place for the passage of the 
river. The small vessels ^ hich had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet, perfonned the 
most essential service. They first conveyed the 
emperor and his favoiuites; and afterwards trans- 
ported, in many successive voyages, a great part 
of the army. But as every man was anxious 
for his personal safety, and apprehensive of being 
left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to wait the slow returns of the 
boats, boldly ventured themselves on light hur- 
dles, or inflated skins ; and, drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to 
swim across the river. Many of these daring 
adventurers were swallowed by the waves ; many 
others, who were carried along by the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice, 
or cruelty, of the wUd Arabs ; and the loss which 
the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris, 
was not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. 
As soon as the Romans had landed on the west- 
ern bank, they were delivered from the hostile 
pursuit of the barbarians ; but, in a laborious 
march of two hundred miles over the plai^s of 
Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities 
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of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to en At*; 
traverse A sandy desert, Which, in the extent of , ^^'^' 
seventy miles, did not afford a single btode of 
sweet grass, nor a singie spring of fresh water ; 
and the rest of the inhospitable wiaste was untrod 
by the footsteps either of friends or enemies. 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovert in the camp, twenty pounds weight 
were greedily purchased Avith ten pieces of gold: ^ 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and de- 
voured; and the desert was strewed with the arms 
and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whose tat- 
tered garments and meagre countenances dis- 
played their past sufferings, and actual misery* 
A small convoy of provisions advanced to meet 
the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and the 
supply was the more grateful, since it declared 
the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. At 
Thilsaphata,'' the emperor most graciously re- 
ceived the generals of Mesopotamia ; and the 
remains of a once flourishing army at length re- 

^ We may recollect some lines of Lucan, (Pharsal. iv, 95), who 

describes a similar distress of €asar*s army in Spain.~— 

Saeva Tames aderat 

Miles eget : toto censii non prodigus emit 

Epciguain Cererem. Froli lucrl pallida tabes I 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor am-o. 
See Guichardt, (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, torn, f, p. 3T§- 
382). His Analysis of the two Campaigns in Spjdn and Afri^ft, 
is the noblest monument that has ever been raised to the fame of 
Cffisar. 

« M. d'AnTille (see h!s Maps, and TEuphrate et le Tigre, 
p. 92, 93) traces their march, and assigns the true position of 
Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, which Ammianus has mentioned. He 
does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which Thc- 
venot (Voyages, pait ii, !• i, p. 192) so much dreaded. 
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CHAP* posed themselves under the walls of Nbibis. Tbe 
Ji^lU messenger of Joyi^q had already prodamied, 
in the language of flattery, his election, his 
treaty, and hi^ return ; and the new jxince had 
taken the most effectual measures to secure the 
all^iance of tbe armies and [Hrovinces of Europe; 
;by placing the military command in the hands of 
those officers, who, from motives of interest, or 
inclination, would firmly support the cause of 
their benefactors^ 
.univewai Xho frieuds of Julian had confidently announ- 
against the ccd the success of his expedition. They enter* 
p«ce[ ^^ tamed a fond persuasion, that the temples of the 
gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
East ;. that Persia would be reduced to tbe hum- 
ble state^f a tributary province, governed by the 
laws and magistrates of Rome; that the bar. 
barians would adopt the dress, and manners, and 
language, of thdr conquerors; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana imd Susa would study the art 
pfrhetoric under Gr^an masters.'' The pro- 
gress of the arms of Julian interrupted his com- 
munication with the empire ; and,' from the mo- 
ment that he passed the Tigris, his affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of 
their prince. Their contemplation of fancied 
triumphs wasdisturbed by the melancholy rumour 
of his death ; and they persisted to doubt, after 

' The retreat of Jovian is deyribed by Ammianu** (xxv» 9) ; 
Libanius, (Orat Parent, c 143, p. 365). and Zoeimus, (L iii* 
11.194). 

' • Libanius, Orat Parent c. 145, ^ 366. Such were the na< 
tural'hopes and wishes of a rhetorician* 
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they cook! no longer deaif, the truth of that chap. 
fatal eveftt/ The messengers of Jovian pro- ^![^, 
muigated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace : ike voice of fame, louder and 
more sincere, revealed the disgrace of the empe*' 
ror, and the conditkms of the ignominious treaty. 
The minds of the people were filled with asto- 
nishment and griefT with indignation and terror, 
when they weve informed, that the unworthy 
successor of Juiianrelinquished the five provinces, 
which bad been acquired by the victory of Gale- 
rhis ; and that he diamefuUy surrendered to the 
barbarians the important city of Ni^bis, the finn- 
est bulwark of the jM^ovinces of the Emt^ The 
deep and dangerous question, How far the pub* 
lie faith should be observed, 'when it becomes 
incompatible with the public safety ? was freely 
agitated in popular conversartion ; and some hopes 
were entertained, that the emperor would redeem 
his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of 
patriotic perfidy* The inflexible S|)irit of the 
Roman senate had always disclaimed the unequal 
conditions which were extorted from the distress 
of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary 

' The people of Caato, a city devoted to pageniMl, botite 
the inauq>icioii8 messetiger under a pile of stones* (Zosuntm* J. iil» 
p. 196). Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast his 
eye on his sword ; but he recollected that Plato had condemned 
suicide, and that he must Ure to compose the panegftie of Julias* 
(Libanius de Vitl su^, tom. ii, p. 45, 46). 

s Ammlanns and Bntropius may be admitted as fidr and credible 
Mtnesses of the pubUe language and opinions. The people of An- 
tioch reviled an ignominious peace, wh>ch exposed Uiem to the Per- 
tianf, on a naked and defenceless frontier, (Excerpt Valesiana, p. tUf, 
ex Johane Antiocheno)« 
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OHrAP. tD> tetisfy the natioiud honour, by deliviering' the 
^^'^' guilty general injto the hands of the barbarians, 



restores the 
five pro- 
vinces to 
the Per- 
sians. 
August. 



the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of 
ancient times/ 
*''*^**s N * ^"* ^^^ emperor, whatever might be the limits 
sibis, and of his constitatioual authority, was the absolute 
master of the laws and arm^ of the state ; and 
the same motives which had fovced him to sub- 
scribe, now pres$ed him to execute the treaty of 
pe^a He was impatient to secure an em]Hre at 
the expeuce of a few provinces ; and the respect- 
able names of religion, and honour concealed the 
personal fears and the a^ibition of Jovian. Not- 
withs^ding the duibifVil solicitations of the inha- 
bitants^ec^y, a^ well as prudence, forbade the 
emperor to lodge in the palace of Nisibis; but, 
the next morning aCter his arrivi^l, Bineses, the 
ambasi^or of Persia, entered the place,, displayed 
fro|n the citadel the standard of the Great King) 
and proclaimed, 4i^ his name^ the cruel alternative 
of e?dle or servitujde, The principal citizens of 
Nisibis^ who, till ' that fat^l mptnent, had con- 
fided in the j^otectioi^ of their sovereign, threw 
themselves at his feet. They conjured him not 
to abandon, or, ^at least, not to deliver, a faith- 
ful colony to the rage of a barbarian tyrant^ ex- 
f • • • ' 

^ The Akh6 d£ la Bleterie, (Hist, de JoVien» torn, i, p. W- 
337), though a severe casuist, has pronounced thftt Jovian was cot 
1jH>tind toiexecutft his 'promise; since he cotiM not dismember the empire, 
nar alienate, witliout their consent, the aUegitnce of his people. I 
have neyer found: much delight or instruction in such political bk- 
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aspefated by tbci ;three a«ooe8aite.d«feats» which chap. 
he had e&perieiic(4 under tte walls of Nisibis ^^^' 
They still posse^a^ arms and courage to, repel the 
invades of their jcquntry : they requested only 
the permission of using them in their own de- 
fence; and, as soon as they had asserted their 
independence, they should implore the favour of 
being again admitted into the rank of his sub- 
jects. Their ailments, their eloquence^ their, 
tears, were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with 9om^ 
confudour the sajictity of oaths ; and, as the re-r 
luctance with which he accepted the present of 
a crown of gold, convinced the citizens of tiietr 
Iiopele$8 condition, the advocate Sylvanus was 
provoked to exclaim, — ^' O emperor \ may you 
^' thus be crowned by all the cities of your dor 
f* minions !" Jovian, whp, in a few weeks had 
assumed the habits of a prini!:e,^ was displeased 
with freedom, and offended with ' truth : and as 
he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
the people might, incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he publisbod an edict, un- 
der pain of deathy that they should leave the city 
withiii the term of : three days. Ammianus has 
delineated in lively colours th^ scene of universal 
despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of cortlpassion.^ The martial youth deserfe* 
ed, with indignant grief, * the walls which they 
had so gloriously defended : the disconsolate 

* At Nisibis he performed a rot/al act. A bi-aye officer, his nam^ 
(alee, who had been thoug)it worthy of the pur{^e, was drag^g^e^ frpqi 
supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death* without any form ef 
trial, or evidence of guilt. Ammian. apcv, 8. 

^ See XXV, 9, and Zosimus, 1. iii, p. 194, 19 J. 
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CRAP, moarner dropt a hst tear over tlie tomb of a son 
«^^Il (wr husband, which must soon be pn^aned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged 
citizen kissed the threshold, and clui^ to the 
doors, of the house, where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The 
highways were crowded with a trembling mul- 
titude; the distinctions of rank, and dex, and 
age, were fest in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the 
wreck of hb fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adeqimte 
number of horses or wagons, they were obliged 
to leave behind them the greatest part of their 
vahiable effects. The savage insensibility of Jo- 
vian appears to have aggravated the hardships of 
these unhi^py fugitives. They were seated, how- 
ever, in a new-built quarter of Amida; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very con- 
siderable colony, soon recovered its former splen- 
dbur, and became the capital of Mesopotamia.' 
Similar orders were despatched by the emperor 
for the evacuation of Singara and the castle of 
the Moors; and for the restitution of the five 
provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this igno- 
minious peace has justly been considiered as a 
memorable era in the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, since the found- 

' Chron. Paseha]. p. 300. The ecclesiastical Notitioe may be con- 
sulted. 
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ation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god chaf. 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the ^^Zi^ 
republic, had never retired before the sword of 
a victoriousenemy " 

After Jovian had performed those engage*- Reflec- 
ments, which the voice of his piepple might have ThTde "th 
tempted him to violate, he hastened away fr<mi 
the scene of his-disgrace, and proceeded with his 
whole couii^ to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.'^ 
Without consulting the dictates of reli^ous zeal^ 
he was prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to 
bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign:'' and Procopius, who sin* 
cerely bewailed the loss of hts kinsman, waf 
removed from the command of the army, v^d&t 
the decent pretence of conducthig the liineraL 
The corpse of Juttstn Was transported from Nisibis 
to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days ; and, 
as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions, with mournful 
lamentations and clamorous insults. The pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank of 
those gods whose worship he had restored ; white 
the invectives of the Christians pursued the soul 

"" Zo(dmu8» L iii, p. 192, 193; Sextus Rufus de Prqvinciis, 
c 29 ; AuguBtm de CivitaU D«i« 1. iy, c. 29. This general ])osi- 
tion must be applied and interpreted with some caution. 

* Ammianus, xzv, 9 ; Zosimiu, Is iii, p. 196. He night b« 
edaz, et vino Veneriqvie indulgens* But I agree with la, Bleterie* 
(torn, i, p. 148-154), in rejecting the fooljah report of a Baccha- 
nalian riot (ap ^uidam) celebrated at Antioch» by the emperor* his 
tt'7/V, and a troop of concubines* 

• The Abb^ de la Bleterie (tonu !» p^ 156, . 209) haadiomel; 
exposes the brutal bigotry of Baronius* vrho would haTe thrown 
Julun to the dogs* ne cespititia %uidem sepuitura dignos. 
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CHAP, of the apostate to hell, and his body to the 
^?r^L j^veiP One party lamented tihe approacbing 
" ruin of their altars ; the other celebrated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. The 
Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, which 
had been so long suspended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged, that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond 
the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, 
Syria, and Cappadocia ;** and, instead of suf- 
fering him to fell 'by thie Persian darts, their 
indisci^tion ascribed the heroic deed to t^e ob- 
scure hand of soiYie ihortal or imihoi'tal champion 
(bf J*e faith/ Sucfh imprudent declarations 
were eagerly adopted by the malice, or credulity, 
of theit* adversaries ;" who darkly insinuated, 

? ComiMLre tbespphiit and tb£ saint, (LUiaaia$, Monod. tonL ii, 
p, %^l, and Oret. Parent, c. 145* p, 367.; c IjSe, pi 377, wiili 
Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iv, p. 125-132). Tlie Christian ora* 
tor f«ntly mutters- some exhortation^ to mudesty and forgiveness : 
l>ut he k well mMfi&s^9 thait the ireel sufl^Qiwi;gB;pf JuU^ will far ti- 
cced the fabulous torments of l&ion or Tantalus. 

1 Tillemont (Hist, des Erapereurs, torn, iv, p: 549) has cal- 
)eetedth<9e Tuians* SosDe saint ^r angel TV^as observed to be ateeEi 
in the night on a secret expedition, &c. 

* Sozomem (1. vi, 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrafuii- 
dde ; but the whole passage, which a Jesuit migljt hive translated, i* 
prudently suppressed by th« president CoGsin. ' ' ' 

• Immediately after' the death of Jolian, an nncertain rumour 
was scattered, telo cecidisse Romano. It was carried, by some de- 
serters to the Persian camp ; and the Romans i^c rejlroached as t!w 

I assassins of the emperor by Sapor arid his subjectvf^mmian. sxv, 6; 
Libanius de nidscenda- JulranI nece, c. xili, p. 169^ '163). It -.ra.- 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to dai.Ti 
the promised reward, (LiHan'. Oret. Parent.' c.'l ♦I, p. S63). Bui 
the fljring horsman, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignordr.: 
of its effect ; or he might be slain in the !>amir actj«n. •Amnmr.x^ 
neither fcelf; nor inspires a suspicrion. 
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or confidtotly asiert^d, that th^ jppofreraojcs o£the cha f« 
church had iBstigateU and.diractefl the fiuiatidim ,^}Xu 
of a domaatic dssassm.^ AboVe siictten years ^ 
after thedeadirof Julkn^ thedbarge l^as soietniiy. 
and vehemently urg^d, in a public oration^ jad-4 
dressed by.Iibaniiis to the i^tafieror Theodoaiujs. 
His suspicions are imsupport^bjtifaot br argu* 
meat; and vire cto only este^yi th^ gea^ou^ z6^ 
of the sophi$t o€ Aqti^fa^ for the aold and lae^ 
glected astefi cf, im friend.'' , 

It was an, aB$:feQt'Cii£itoin in theiuneraJs, ^(3 andfuneroi 
wdl as in the tifiumpth^, of tbeBomans, that tb^ ^ 
voice irf pr^Be shOiitld be corrected by tha^ of 
satire and rid^iQuIe ; $nd tiiat, in the iftid^ of ik» 
s-pleadid p^e4iU$» .w^ich.di^layed the glMy^of 
the iivifig or 0f the dead^ their isaperfc^ions 
should not be .concealed from the eye$ of jth^ 
worlds* Tliis' i^j^sto^n was practi^d in the ft^r 
neral of Juli^* Tbe comedi^s» Iti^ho refif n|^ 
his Gonteiript and avjersion for t)le theati)e,:eX4 
hibit^d) With the applause of a Chri&t<an ai;iidir 
ence, the lively and exaggerated r^re$entation 

t 0; fit ttroXPiP w^nfvf rtft ff^y «vr«y efX^vru Thin 4ark and am* 
biguous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, withoiit a rival* 
of the Christian clergy, (Lihanius dc ulcic Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 149 ; 
La Bietede, Hiat.de JoTi«iiv>toiB.i, p. 179). . 

" The. Orator (Fabrichis* Bibliot. Grac. torn, vii, p. 146^1t^ 
scatters suspicions* >4Mini»d» an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs 
might ttia be obtained^ He-ascribes the. success of the Huns td the 
crimuialneglett of revenging Jmi&n^sikatfa. ' 

* At the fuperal of. Vespasian, the conMdia& who personated thai 
frugal emperor, anxiously inquired, how much it cost ? ^'Pourscsdi 
thouiand pounds, " parities). ^*^ Give me the tenth pal-t efahesum, knd 
throw my body into the Tybe^.*' Sueton. in'Vvspiitou a 19« JtHtii 
tbc notes ef Cosaubon and Gronevios^ » ' ■ ^ •' ' ' 
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CHAP, of the fkults and follies of the deceased emoerm'. 
'^His various dharaoter and singular manners 
afforded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule/ In the exercise of his uncommon ta- 
lentSy he often- de$cemled below the majesty of 
his rank. Alexaad^ was transformed into Dio- 
genes; the philosopher was degraded into a priest. 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace, and 
endangered the safety of a mighty emjrfre : and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence^ as they appeared to be the laborious 
efforts of art, cm* even of affectation. The re- 
mainsof Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; 
but his stately tomb, which arose in that city, on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Oydnus,* was 
dii^lea^g to the faithful friends, who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraordinary man. 
Thephilosophcrexpressedavery reasonable wish, 
that the disciple of Plato might have reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy : "^ while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes 
of Julian should have been mingled with those of 
Caesar, in the field of Mars, and among the'an- 

y Gre|;ory (Orat. iv, pw IIS, ISO) compaares thk supposed igf 
neoinr and ridicule U^'ihs limtral hoaoura of Cotisttntiiis, whose bodj 
was chaiinted orsr mount Taurns by a tboir. of .angels. 

> Quintui Curtius. 1. iii, c. 4. The luxutiaiicy of his descrip 
Uoos has been often censarsS. Yet it was elniast the duty of the 
historian to describe « iiver« whose waters had nearly pitovMi fatal to 



• Ubtt&ivsy Oratw. Pavent c. 15S, p^ 377. Yet he acknow- 
ledges with gnatitude' the liberality o^ the two royal brothers in drcct 
rating the tomb of Julian, (de ul«il. Jul* liece, c 7» p. 152). 
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cient monuments of Roman virtue.^ The history c h ap. 
of princes does not very frequently renew the ^^^• 
example of a similar competition. 

** Cujus suprema et cineres, ai qui tunc justd amsulerei, non Cyd- 
nu8 videre deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus : sed ad 
perpetuandam glariam recte factorum prsterlambere Tifaeris, inter- 
secans urbem stemaxn, divorunlque veterum monumenta prsstria- 
gsDS, Ammian. xxv, 10* 
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CHAP. XXV. 

The government and death of Joxian-^Eleciion of Vor 
lentbmm^ who associates his brother Vdens^ and 
makes the final division of the Eastern and Western 
empires— RecoU of ProcopiuS'^Chil and ecdesias" 
tical admimstration — Germany-^BrUain'-^Africa^ 
The East— The Danube— Death of Falentinian— 
His two sons, Gratian and Vakntinian I J, succeed 
to the Western empire. 

X HE death of Julian had left the public affairs 
of the empire in a very doubtful and dangerous 
sute of the situation. The Roman army was saved by an in- 
iL a ses. glorious, perhaps a necessary treaty;* and the first 
moi^ents of peace were consecrated by the pious 
Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his prede- 
cessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully foment- 
ed the religious war : and the balance which he 
affected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
served only to perpetuate the contest, by the vi- 
cissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Chris- 
tians had forgotten the spirit of the gospel ; and 
the pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. 
In private families, the sentiments of nature were 

* The medals of Jovian adorn him with victorits, laurel crowns, 
mnd prostrate captives. Ducange, FamiL Bjrzantin. p. £2. Flattery 
ii a f(Poliah suicide ; she destroys herself with her own hands* 
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extmguishied by the blind furyof zeal and revenge: chap, 
the majesty of the law3 was violated or abused ; ^^^* 
the cities of the East were stained with blood; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Rotnans were 
in the bosom of their country. Jovian was edu- 
cated in the profession of Christianity ; and as he 
marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of 
the Cross, the Labarum of Constantine, which 
was again displayed at the head of the l^ons, 
announced to the people the faith of their new 
emperor. As soon as he ascended the throne^ 
he transmitted a circular epistle to all the govern- 
ors of provinces ; in which he confessed the di- 
vine truth, and secured the legal establishment, of 
the Christian religion. The insidious edicts of Ju- 
lian were abolished ; the ecclesiastical immunities^ 
were restored and enlarged ; and Jovian conde- 
scended to lament, that the distress of the timesT 
obliged him to dimi^ish the measure of charitable 
distributions.^ The Christians were unanimous in 
the loud and sincere applause which they bestowed 
on the pious successor of Julian. But they were 
still ignoraiit what creed, or what synod, he Wbuid 
choose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the 
peace of the church immediately revived those 
eager disputes which had been suspended during 

* Jovian restored to the church roy d^^ntsyt nofffMv ; a forcible and 
comprehensive expression, (Philostorgius, L viii, c. 5, with Godefroy's 
DiBsertations, p. 329 ; Sozomeri, 1. vi, c. 3). The new la# which 
condemned the rape or marriage of nuns, (Cod. Theod. 1. iXi tit. xxv, 
leg. 2), is exaggerated by Sozomen ; who supposes, that ah amoroust 
ghmce, the adultery of the heart, was punished jvith death by the 
evangelic legislator. 

Q2 
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CHAP, the seasonof persecution. The episcopal leaders of 
the contending sects, convinced, from experience, 
how much their fate would depend on the earliest 
impressions that were made on the mind of ah. un- 
tutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, 
or Antioch. The highways of the East were 
crowded with Homoousian, and Arian, and Semi- 
Arian, and Eunomian bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race; the apart- 
ments> of the palace resounded with their cla- 
mours; and the^ears of their prince were assaulted, 
and pertiaps astonished, by the singular iBuxture of 
metaphysical argument and passionate invective."" 
The moderationof Jovian, who recommended con- 
cord and charity, and referred the disputants to 
the sentence of a future council, was interpreted 
as a symptom of indifference ; but his attachment 
to the Nicene creed was at length discovered and 
declared, by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestkd^ virtues of the great Athanasius. 
The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of 
seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first in- 
tellig<^ceofthe tyrant's death. The acclamations 
of the people seated him once more on the archi- 

* Compare Socrates, L iii, c. S5, and Philostorgius, 1. TiH, c 6, 
with Godefroy*8 Dissertations, p. 330. 

** The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant 
flattery of the emperor to the archbishop, mt ^rpog rev 0i0» rat «Xm 
•fuMtt^wf. (See the original epistle in Athana^ius, tom. ii, p. 33). 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi, p. 392) celebrates the friendship of 
Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's journey was advised by the 
Egyptian monks, (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, viii, p. 221). 
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episcopal throne ; and he wisely accepted, or an- chap. 
ticipated, the invitation of Jovian. The vener- ^^^• 
able figure of Atbanasius, his calm courage, and 
insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation 
which he had already acquired in the courts of 
four successive princes.® As soon as he had 
gained the confidence, and secured the faith, of 
the Christian emperor, he returned in triumph 
to his diocese, and continued, with mature coun- 
sels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, ten 
years longer,' the ecclesiastical government of . 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Be- 
fore his departure from Antioch, he assured Jo- 
vian that his orthodox devotion would be re- 
warded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius Had reason to hope, that he should be al- 
lowed either the merit of a successful prediction, 
or the excuse of a grateful,' though ineffectual, 
prayer.* 

* Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
La Bleterie, (Hist de Jovien, torn, i, p. 121-148) : he translates the 
singular and original conferences of thV emperor, the primate of 
Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abb^ is not satisfied with th9 
coarse pleasantry of Jovian ; but his partiality for Athanasius assumes, 
in kh eyes, the character of justice. 

' The true era of his death is perplexed with some difficulties, 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn, viii, p. 719-723). But the date (A. D. 
373, May 2) which see«)s the most consistent ^ith history and rea- 
son, is ratlGed by his authentic life, (Massei Osservazioni Letteraire, 
torn, iii, p. 81). 

* See the observations of Valesius and Jortin (Remarks on Eccle* 
stastical History, vol. iv, p. 38) on the original letter of AthanafHUS f 
which is preserved by Theodoret, (1. ^v, c 3). In some MSS. this 
indiscreet promise is omitted ; perhaps by the Catholics^ jealous of 
the prophetic fame of the\r leader. 

Q3 
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CHAP. 7he slightest force, when it is applied to assist 
^^^' and guide the natural descent of its olyect, ope- 



Jovian rates with irresistible wdght ; and Jovian had the 
Sld^l^ good fortune to unbrace the religious opinions 
toieraUon. inirhich wcre supported by the spirit of the times, 
and the zeal and numbers of the most powers 
ful sect^ Under his reign, Christianity obtained 
an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the 
amile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the ge- 
nios of paganism, wbjch had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irreco- 
verably in the dust. In many cities, the temples 
were shut or deserted ; the philc^ophers, who 
had abused their transient favour, thought it pru- 
dent to shave their besj^rds, and disguise their pro- 
fession ; and the Christians rejoiced, that they 
were now in a condition to forgive, or to revenge, 
the injuries which they had suffered under the pre- 
ceding reign.' The consternation of the pagan 
world was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict 
of toleration ; in which Jovian explicitly de- 
clared, that although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might 
exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies 
of the ancient worship. The memory of this 
law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, 
who was deputed by the senate of Constantinople 

** Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iy, c. 3) magnifies the number of 
the orthodox, who coztijposed the whole world, w»ftl •Xiyur tm rtt 
AfiM f^fiivTiff, This tussel-tion was verified in the space of thirty or 
forty years.' 

* Socrates, 1. iii, c. 24. Gregory Kasianzen, (Orat. iv, p. 131), and 
Lihanius, <Orat. Parentalis, c. 148, p. 369), express the Uving senti- 
ments of their respective factions. 
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to express tlieir loyal deyotimi for the new em*- chap. 
peror. Themistius expatiates on the clemency of *xv. , 
the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, 
the rights of conscience, and the independence of 
the mind ; and, with some eloquence, inculcates 
the principles of philosophical toleration ; whose 
aid Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes,' 
that, in the recent changes, ' both religi^is had 
been alternately disgraced by the seeming acqui- 
sition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of 
the reigning purple, who could pass, without a 
reason, and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the altars of Jupiter to the 
sacred table of the Christians.^ 

In the space of seven months, the Roman ^^^ 
troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had Antioch. 

.AD SflS 

performed a march of fifteen hundred miles ; in October. ' 
which they had endured all the hardships of war> 
of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding 
then* services, their fatigues, and the approach 
of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian al- 
lowed only, to the men and horses, a respite of 
six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the 
indiscreet and malicious raillery of the people of 

* Themistius, Orat. v, p. 63-71, e^it. Harduin, Paris, 168i. Th# 
Abb^ de la Bleterxe judiciously rtmarks, (Hist, de Jovien, torn, i, p. 
199), that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration ; and Themisti* 
us the establishment of the Catholic religion. Each of them turned 
away from the object which he disliked ; and wished to suppress the 
part of the edict the least honourable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. ^ 
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Antioch.^ He was. impatiesit to po$s?$s the 
palace of Constantinople ; and to prevent the 
ambition of some competitor, who might oc- 
cupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he 
soon received the grateful intelligence, that his 
authority was acknowledged from the Thracian 
Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the first 
letters which he despatched from the camp of 
Mesopotamia, he had delegated the military 
command of Gaul and lUyricum to Malarich, a 
brave and faithful officer of the nation of the 
Franks ; and to his father-in-law. Count Lucilr 
lian, who had formerly distinguished his courage 
and conduct in the defence pf Nisiibis, Malar 
rich had declined an office to which he thought 
himself unequal ; and Lucillian was massacred 
at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the Batar 
vjan cohorts." But the moderation of Jovinus, 
master-general of the cavalry, who forgave the 
intention of his disgraoe, soon appeased the tu- 
mult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldi^ers. The oath of fidelity was admiriistered, 
and taken with loyal acclamations ; and the de- 
puties of the Western armies" saluted their new 
sovereign as he descended from Mount Taurus 

m^ius »eti tfK^etitafi xeii rm xetXttfiiioif ^etftrnt^ciSi ffamosif ItbeliuJ, 
Johan: Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of An- 
tioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. . 

"^ Compare Ammianus^ (xxv, 10), who omits the name of the Bata- 
▼ians, with Zosimus, (I. iii, p. 197), wbo removes the scene of action 
from Rheims to Sirmlum. 

* Quo$ capita scholarum ordo castre^sis appellat. Arnmian* xiv» 
10, and Vales, ad loeuro. 
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to the cHy of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From chap, 
Tyana he continued his hasty mardb to Ancyra, ^^^^'^ 
capital of the province of Galatia ; where Jovian 
assumed, with his infant son, the name and en- 
signs of the consulship*^ Dadastana,^ an ob-A«D.364, 
scure town, almost at an equal distance between ^"""^ • 
Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the fatal 
term of his journey and his life. After indulging 
himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, 
supper, he retired to rest ; and the next morn- 
ing the emperor Jovian was found dead in his 
bed. The cause of this sudden death was vari- Death of 
ously understood. By some it was ascribed to the Febl*i7. 
consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either 
by the quantity of the wine, or the quality of 
the mushroomSy which he had swallowed in the 
evening. According to others, he was suffocated 
in his sleep by the vapour of charcoal ; which 
extracted ifrom the walls of the apartment the 
unwholesome moisture of ^ the fresh plaster.^ 
But the want of a regular inquiry into the death 

• Cujus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne io curuU sella vehe-* 
retur ex more, id qiiod mox accidit protendebat. Augustus and his 
successors respectfully solicited a disjiensation of age for the sons or 
nephews whom they raised to the conSulfihip. But the curuje chair of 
the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

P The Itinerary of Antonius fixes Dadastana 125 Roi^n miles 
from Nice; 117 from Ancyra, (Wesseling, Itinerar.' p. .142). The 
pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole 
space from 24^ to 191 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 

1 See Ammianus, (xxv, 10) ; Eutropius, (x, 18), who might ' 
likewise be present ; Jerom, (toiji. i^ p. 26, ad Heliodorum) ; Orosiusi 
(vii, 31); Sozomen, (1. vi, c. 6) ; ' Zcsimtts, (1.^ iii, p. 197, 198), 
and Zonaras, (torn, ii, 1. xiii, p. §8, 29). We cannot expect a 
perfect agreement, and we shall not discuss minute differences. 
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CHAP, nf a prince, whose re%n and person were soon 
£n^tten, appears to have berai the onty circum-- 
stance whichcountenanced the malicious whimpers 
of poison and domestic guilt/ The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinofde, to be interred 
with his predecessors ; and the sad procession was 
met on the road by his wife Charito> the daugh- 
ter of Count Lucillian ; who still wept the recent 
death of her father, and was hastening to dry her 
tears ^n the eml»aces of an imperial husband. 
Her disappointment and grief were embittered 
by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. SSx weeks 
before the death of Jovian, his infant son had 
been {Placed in the curule chair, adorned with 
the title <^ NobUissimtUf and the vain ensigns of 
the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the 
royal youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed 
the name of Varronian, was reminded only by the 
jealousy of the government, that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteai years afterwards he was 
stiU alive, but he had already been deprived of 
an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from 
her arms, to appease with his blood the suspicions 
of the reigning prince/ 

' AmmianiUy unmindful of bif usual candour and good sense* 
compares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second 
Africanus, who had excited the fears and resentment of the popular 
faction. 

• Chrysostcm, torn, i, p. 336, 3^ edit. Montfaucon. The Chris- 
tian orator attempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious 
misfortunes ; and of)ScrveSy that of nine emperors (including the Csesar 
Callus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and 
Constantius) died a natural death. Such vague consolations have 
never wiped away a single tear. 
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After the death of Jovian, the thnme of the ««ap. 
Roman world remained ten days* withoi^t a .^^.^^ 
master. The ministers and generals still con- Vacancy ©f 
tinned to meet in council ; to exercise their re- y^ i^St 
spective functions ; to maintain the public order ; 
and peaceably to conduct the army to the city 
of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election." In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and military powers of the empire, 
the diadem was again unanimously offered to the 
IM^fect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a se- 
cond refusal : and when the virtues of the father 
were alleged in favour of his son, the prefect, 
with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors, that the feeble age of the 
one, and the unexperienced youth of the other, 
were equally incapable of the laborious duties of 
government. Several candidates were proposed ; 
and, after weighing the objections of character 
or situation, they were successively rejected ; but, 
as soon as the name of Valentinian was pro- 
nounced, the merit of that dficer united the 

^ Ten days appeared scarcely sufficient for the inarch and electioik 
But it may be observed, — 1. That the generals might command the 
expeditious use of the pubfic posts for themselves, their attendants, 
and messengers. 3. That the tro(^, for the ease of the cities* 
marched in many divisions ; and that the head of the cohinm might 
arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

^ Anunianus, xxvi, 1 ; Zosimus, L iii, p. 198 ; Philostorgius, 
I. viii, c. S, and Godefroy, IMssertat. p. 33i. Philostorgius, who ap- 
pears to have obtained some curious and authentic intelligence, a- 
scribes the choice of Valentinian to the prefect Sallust, the master- 
general Arintheus, Degalaiphus, count of the domestics, and the Pa. 
tridan Datianus, ^^lose pressing reconunendafions from Ancyra had a 
weighty influence in the election. 
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tnxT. suflhiges of the whole assembly, and obtained the 
-s*^^^'** sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Valenti- 
Eiection nian* was the son of Count Gratian, a native of 
rarter**of Cibalis, in P^nnonim who, from an obscure con- 
vaienti- dition, had raised himself, by matchless strength 
and dexterity, to the military commands of Africa 
and Britain ; from which he retired, with an am- 
ple fortune and sus]Hcious integrity. The rank 
and services of Gratian contributed, however, to 
smooth the first steps of the promotion of his 
^on ; and afforded him an early opportunity of 
•displaying those solid and useful qualific4iti<ms, 
,which raised his character above the ordinary 
level of his fidlowrsoldiers. The person of Va- 
lentinian was tall, graceful^ and majestic. His 
manly countenance, deeply m^ked with the imr 
pression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with f^ar : and, to 
second the efforts of his undaunted courage, the 
^n of Gratian had inherited the advantages of 
a strong and healthy constitution. By the h^its 
of chastity ai^d teniperance, which restrain the 
appetites and invigorate the faculties, Valen- 
tinian preserved his own, and the public, esteem. 
The avocations of a piiUtary life had diverted 
his youth from the elegant pursuits of literature ♦, 
he was ignorant of the Greek language, and tjie 
arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the orator 
was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he 
w as able, as often as the occasion prompted himj 

* AmmiaiiuB, (xxx, 7, 9), and the younger Victor, have furnished 
the portrait of Valentinian ; M'hich naturally precedes and illustrates 
the history of his reign. 
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to deliter his decided sentiments with bold and chapj 
ready elocution. The laws of martial discipHne ,,^,,,,,^ 
wer^ the only laws that he hieid stiidied ; and he 
was soon distinguish^ by the laborious diligence^ 
and inflexible severity » with which be discharge , 
and enforced the ^ties of ^tbe campv* -In the 
time of Juliah he "provoked the danger of dis- 
grace» by the contempt which he publicly ex- 
pressed for the reigning religion ;^ and it should 
seem» from his subsequent conduct, that the in-' 
discreet and unseasonable freedomof Valentinian 
^v^as the effect of: miliiary spirit, rather than of 
Christian zeal. He t?a9 pardoned, however, and 
still employed by a (prince who -esteemed bis 
merit :' and in the various evehts^ of the Persian* 
war, he improved the reprutatidn which he had 
already acquired on the banks of the Rhine*» 
The celerity and succe^ with Which be executed 
an important commission, recoranliended him tcr 
the favmir *of Jovian^ and to the hdnourabfe 
command of the second school^ or company, of 
Tai^etteers, of the domestic guards* In the 
march from Antioch, he had reached his quarters 
at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly sumtnoned, 
without guilt, and withoirt intrigue, to assume, 

y At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the 
temple, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with 
lustral water, (Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 6; Theodoret» 1. iii, c. 15). 
Such public defiance might become yalentinian ; hut it could leave, 
no room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus,; 
which supposes some more private oHience, (Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 200, 
201). 

* Socrates, 1. iy. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thehais, (the 
first might be possible), is interposed by Sozomen, (I. vi, c. 6), and 
Philostfrgius, (I. vii, c. 7, with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 293). 
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CHAP, m the forty-third year of his age, tke absofuU 
•*^:^^*_ ffovehunent of the Roman empire. 
He it ic. The invitation of the ministers and generab 
idlS? aT •* ^^ ^■^ ^ ^*^^ moment, unless it were con- 
mny, firmed' by the voice of the army. The aged 
tt^'te^ Sallust, who had long observed the irr^lar 
fluctuations of pqfmlar as8enril)lies, proposed, un- 
der pain of death, that none of those persoas, 
whose rank in tbe service might excite a party in 
their favour, should appear in puUic, on the day 
of the inauguration. Yet such was the preva- 
lence of ancient superstition, that a whole day 
was voluntarily added to this dangerous inter- 
val, because it happened to be the intercalation 
of the Bissextile.^ At length, wh^i the hour 
wast supposed to be prq>itious, Vakntinian shew- 
ed himself from a lofty tribunal : the judicious 
choice was applauded ; and the new prince was 
solemnly invested with the diadem and the pur- 
ple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, who 
were diiqposed in martial order round the tribunal. 
But when he stretched forth his hand to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper was acci- 
dentally started in the ranks, and insensibly sweU- 
ed into a loud and imperious clamour, that he 
should name, without delay, a colleague in the 

^ Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression, (xxvi, 1, 
and Valesius ad locum), rashly supposes that he understands an 
astronomical question, of which his readers are ignorant. It is 
treated with more judgment and propriety by Censorinus, <De Die 
KataJi, c. 20), and Macrobii;s, (Saturnal. 1. i, cap. 12^16). The 
appellation ofBiaexttie, which marks the inauspicious year,'(Augu5tiD, 
ad Jantiarium, Epist. 119), is derived from the repetltton of the mt\ 
day of the calends of March* 
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empire. l%e intrepid calmness of Valenttnian chap. 
obtained silence, and conunanded respect ; and ^ ^^^^ ^ 
he thus addressed the assembly. — *^ A few mi- 
" nutes since it was in your power, fellow-soU 
'^ di^rs, to have left me in the obscurity of a 
'' private station. Judging; from the testimony 
^' o{ my past life, that I deserved to reign, ]rou 
'^ have i^aced me on tib« throne. It is now my 
^* duty to consult the safety and interest of the 
^' republic. The weight of the universe is un- 
" doubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble 
'' mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my 
'' abilities, and the uncertainty of my IMe : and 
'^ far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, 
^^ the assistance of a worthy colleague. But, 
" where discord may be fatal, the choice of a 
" faithful friend require mature and serious 
'' dehberation. That delib^ation shall be my 
'' care. Let your conduct be dutiful and con- 
" sistent. Retire to your quarters ; refresh your 
'^ minds and bodies ; and expect* the accustom- 
'^ ed donative on the accession of a new .empe« 
" ror." ^ The astonished troths, with a mix- 
ture of pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, con- 
fessed the voice of their master. Their angry 
clamours subsided into silent reverence ; and Ya- 
lentinian, encompassed with the eagles of the 
legions, and the various banners of the cavalry 
and infantry, was conducted, in warlike pomp, 
to tfie palace of Nice. As he was sensible, how- 
ever, of the importance of preventing some rash 

^ Valentinian's first ^ech Ib full in Ammianus, (\xvi, ?) ; concise 
and sententious in Pbilottorgius, (1. viii> C. 8). 
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chapj declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the a&> 
,,^^7;,^ semMy of the chiefs : and their real sentiments 
were concisely expressed by the generous freedom 
of Dagalaiphus. — " Most excellent prince," said 
that ojfficer, " if you consider only your family, 
" you have a brother ; if you love the republic, 
" look round for the most deserving of the Ro- 
♦^ mans." *" The emperor, who suppressed his 
displeasure, without altering his intention, slowly 
IH*oceeded from Nice to Nicodemia and Con- 
and asso- stautinople. In one of the suburbs of that capi- 
brother tal,*^ thirty days lifter his own elevation, he be^ 
IrD^sei, stowed the title of Augustus on hils brother Va- 
March 28. leus ; and as the boldest patriots were convinced, 
that their opposition, without being serviceable 
to their country, would be fatal to themselves, 
the declaration of his absolute will was received 
with silent submission. Videns was now in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age ; but his abilities had 
never been exercised in any emplo3rment, mili- 
tary or civil ; and his character had not inspired 
the world with any sanguine expectations. He 
e possessed, however, one quality, which recom- 
mended him to Valentinian, and preserved the 
.. domestic peace of the empire ; a devout and 
grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose su- 
periority of genius, as well as of authority, 

* Si tuos, amas, Impcrsttor optimc, babes fratrem ; si Rempub- 
licaitty quaere quern, veatias. ■ Ammiari. xxvi, 4. In the division of 
tbe empire, Valentinian retained that sincere counsellor for him&elf, 
(C.6). 

^ In suburbano, Ammian. xxvi, 4. The famous Hebdamen, or 
field of Mars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia 
or seven miles. See Valesius and his brotl^cr, ad lop^ and Ducange^ 
Const, h u, p. UO, 141, 17?, 173. 
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Vafens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged iu chap. 
every action of his life,* ^^ZL^ 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he The anai 
reformed the administration of the empire. All fhl'e^tem 
ranks of subjects, who had been injured or op- and western 
pressed under the reign of Julian, were invited a?d!^364, 
to support their public accusations. The silence ^""*^* 
of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the 
prefect Sallust •/ and his^ own pressing solicita- 
tions, that he might be permitted to retire from 
the business of the state, were rejected by Valen- 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of 
friendship and esteem. But among the favourites 
of the late emperor, there were many who had 
abused his credulity or superstition ; and who 
could no longer hope to be protected cither 
by favour or justice.* The greater part of the 
ministers of the palace, and the governors of the 
provinces, were removed from their respective 
stations ; yet the eminent merit of some officers 
was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd ; 
and, notwithstanding the opposite clamours of 
zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings of 
this delicate inquiry appear to have been con- 

* Participem quidem legitimum potestatis ; sed in moduin appa-* 
ritoris morigerum, ut progrediens aperiet textuB. Ammian. xxvi, 4. 

' Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Exnpereurs* torn. v« 
p. 671) wiahes to disbelieve these stories si avantageuses a un pajen. 

K Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, 
(p. 82» 83) ; yet he allows, that this sophist or magician, the guilty 
favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dis 
missed on the pa3rment of a small fine* 
VOL. IV. R 
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CHAP, ducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and 
^w^^ moderation.^ The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon 
as their health was restored, they left Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the spring. In the 
castle or palace of Mediana, only three miles 
from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final 
division of the Roman empire.* Valentinian 
bestowed on his brother the rich prefecture of 
the East, from the Lower Danube to the con- 
fines of Persia ; whilst he reserved for his imme- 
diate government the warlike prefectures of 
Illi/ricum, Italy ^ and GauU from the extremity 
of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; and from 
the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atlas. The provincial administration remained 
on its former basi^; but a double supply of gene- 
rals and magistrates was required for two coun- 
cils, and two courts : the division was made with 
a just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this 
important business had been amicably transacted, 
^ Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor 
of the East returned to Constantinople, to assume 

^ The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv, 
p. 201) are detected and refuted by Tillemont, (torn, v, p. 21). 
' AinmianuSi xxvi, 5. 
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the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose Ian- chap. 
guage he was totally ignorant/ ^^fXu 

. The tranquillity of the East was soon disturb- Revolt ef 
ed by rebellion ; and the throne of Valens was ]^t^l 
threatened by the daring attempts of h rival, Sept. 28. 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian' was hife 
sole merit, and had been bis only crime. Pro- 
copius had been hastily promoted from the ob- i 
scure station of a tribune, and a notary, to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; the 
public opinion already named him as the sticcessor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs ; 
and a vain rumour was propagated by Ms friends, 
or bis enemies, that Julian, before the altar of 
the Moon, at Carrhae^ had privately invested Pro- 
copius with the imperial purple."* IJe endea- 
voured, by his dutiful and submissive behaviour, 
to disarm the jealousy of Jovian ; resigned, with- 
out a contest^ his military command; and re^- 
tired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 
ample patrimony which he possessed in the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia. These useful and innocent 

/ 

^ Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nee bel- 
licis nee liberalibus studiis erudltus. Ammian. xxxi, 14. The ora- 
tor Themistius^ with the genuine impertinenqe of a Greek, wished 
for the first time to speak the Latin language, the dialect of his sove- 
reigiu mv ^ixXixrav K^ctrwav. Orat. vi, p. il. 

' The uncertain degree of alliance, or coni^anguinity^ is exptcissed 
by the words wtHfust cognatus, consobrinus, (see Valesius ad Am- 
mian, xxiii, 3). The mother of Procopius might be a sister of Basi- 
Una and Count Julian, the mother and uncle of the apostate. Du- 
c&nge. Fam. Byzantin. p. 49. 

'^ Ammian. xxiii, 3 ; xxvi, 6. He mentions the report with' much 
hesitation: susurravit obscurior fama; nemo/enim dicti auctbr ex^ . 
stitit verus. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a 
pagan. Yet his religion does not appear to have promote4f or ob* 
structed, his pretensions. 

r2 ' 
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CHAP, occupations wer« interrupted by the appearance 
^^^* of an officer, with a band of Boldiers, who, in the 
name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Va- 
lens, was despatched to conduct the unfortunate 
Procopius either to a perpetual prison, or an 
ignominious death. His presence of nriind pro- 
cured him a longer respite, and a more splendid 
fate. Without presuming to dispute the royal 
mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
moments to embrace his weeping family ; and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped 
to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. In that 
sequestered region he remained many months, 
exposed to the hardships of exile, of solitude, 
and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding 
over his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by 
the just apprehension, that if any accident should 
discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospi- 
tality. In a moment of impatience and despair, 
Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel^ which 
made sail for Constantinople ; and boldly aspired 
to the riank of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. At 
first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, con- 
tinually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise." By degrees he ventured into the capital. 

^ One of his retreats was a countryxhouse of EunomiuSy the here- 
tic; The master was absent, innocent, ignorant ; yet he narrowly 
escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote parti 
of Mauritania, (Philostorg. 1. ix, c. 5, 8, and Godefroy^s Dissert, p. 
369-3T8). 
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trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of chaf, 
two friends, a senator and an eunuch, and con- ^^^^* 
ceived some hopes of success, from the intel- 
ligence which he obtained of the actual state of 
public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent : they regretted 
the Justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had 
been imprudently dismissed from the prefecture 
of the East. They despised the character of 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, and 
feeble without mildness. They dreaded the in- 
fluence of his father-in-law, the patrician Pe- 
tronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who ri- 
gorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
mig-ht remain unpaid since the reign of the em- 
peror Aurelian. The circumstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile 
measures of the Persians required the presence of 
Valens in Syria : from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates the troops were in motion ; and the 
capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who passed, or repassed, the Thracian Bosphorus. 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators ; which 
were recommended by the promise of a liberal, 
donative ; and, as they still revered the memory . 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the 
hereditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At 
the da,wn of day they were drawn up near the 
baths of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, more suitable to a player than 
to a monarchy appeared, as if he ro$e from the 

R 8 r . 
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CHAP, dead, in the midst of Constantinople. The sol- 
diers, who were prepared for his reception, 
saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy, 
and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country ; and Procopius, 
shielded by the arms of his adherents, was suc- 
cessively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, 
and the palace. During the first moments of his 
tumultuous reign, he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people ; who were 
either ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of 
the event. But his military strength was superior 
to any actual resistance : the malecontents flocked 
to the i^tandard of rebellion ; the poor were ex- 
cited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated 
by the fear, of a general pillage ; and the ob- 
stinate credulity of the multitude was once more 
deceived by the promised advantages of a revo- 
lution. The magistrates were seized; the prisons 
and arsenals broke open ; the gates, and the 
entrance of the harbour, were diligently occupied; 
and, in a few hours, Procopius became the ab- 
solute, though precarious, master of the imperial 
city. The usurper improved this unexpected 
success with somedegree of courage and dexterity. 
He artfully propagated thie rumours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest ; while he 
deludefd the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of distant 
nations. The Urge bodies of troops stationed in 
the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
L6wer Danube; were gradually involved in the 
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guilt of rebellion; and the Gothic princes con- chap. 
sented to supply the sovereiffn of Constantinople ^^^- 
with the formidable strength of several thousand 
auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, 
and subdued^ without an effort, the unarmed, 
but wealthy, provinces of Bithynia and Asia. 
After an honourable defence, the city and island 
of Cyzicus yielded to his power ; the renowned 
legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced 
the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered 
to cilish ; and, as the veterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at 
the head of an army, whose valour, as well as 
numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of 
the contest. The son of Hormisdas," a youth 
of spirit aMd ability, condescended to draw his 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East ; and 
the Persian prince was immediately invested with 
the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Roman 
proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow 
of the emperor Constantius, who intrusted her- 
sdf and her daughter to the hands of the 
usurper, added dignity and reputation to his 
cause. The princess Constantia, who was then 
about five years of age, accompanied in a litter 

° Hormisdae maturo juveni HormiEdse regalis illius filio, potes- 
tatem proconsulis detulit ; et civilia, more veterum, et beUa, rec- 
turo. Amxnian. xxvi, 8. The Persian prince escaped with honour 
and safety, and was afterwards (A. D. 380) restored to the same 
extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia, (Tillemont, Hist, des 
Emperctirs, torn, v, p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of 
Sassan was propagated. I find (A. D. 514) a pope Hormisdas ; 
but he was a native of Frusino, in Italy, (Pagi, Brev. Pontific. torn, i, 
p. 247). 
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CHAP, the march of the army. She was shewn to the 
^^^^y;^^ multitude in the anns of her adopted father; 
and as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed int^ mar- 
tial fury:^ they recollected the glories bf the 
house of Constantine, and they declared, with 
loyal acclamation, that they would shed the last 
drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.^ 
H» defeat In the meanwhile, Valentinian was alarmed 
a! d.*366, and perplexed, by the doubtful intelligence of 
^*^ ^ the revolt of the East. The difficulties of a 
• German war forced him to confine his knme- 
diate care to the safety of his own dominions ; 
and, as every channel of communicatiop was 
stopt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful 
anxiety, to the rumours which were industriously 
^ead, that the defeat and death of Valens had 
left Procopius sole master of the eastern pro- 
vinces. Valens was not dead ; but, on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Caesarea, 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; pro- 
posed to negotiate with the usurper, and disco- 
vered his secret inclination to abdicate the im- 
perial purple. The tinud monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 

f The infant rebel was afterwiurds the wife of the emperor Gra- 
ftian ; hut she died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. By^ 
zantin. p. 48, 69. 

4 Se^uimim culmlnis summi prosapiam, was the language of Pro- 
copius ; who affected to deq>i8e the obscure birth, and fortuitous clec- 
ttouy of the upstart Pannonian^ Anunian. xxyiy 7* 
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favour the event of the civil war. In a seasan o£ chap, 
tranquillity, SaJlusthad resigned withcmt a mur- ^^^J,, 
mur ; but as aoon as the public safety was at- 
tackedy he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence 
of toil and danger ; and the restoration of that 
virtuous minister to the prefecture of the East, 
was the first step which indicated the repentance 
of Valens, and satisfied the minds c^ the people* 
The reign of Proeopius was ^parently support- 
ed by powerful armies, and obedient provinces. 
But many of the principal officers, .military as 
well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of 
betraying, «nd deserting, the cause of the usurper. 
Lupicinus advanced, by hasty marches, to bring 
the lemons of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arin- 
theus, who, in sU*ength, beauty, and valour, ex- 
celled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a 
small troop a superior body of the rebels. When 
he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his banner, he commanded them, with a 
loud voice, to * seize and deliver up their pre- 
tended leader ; and such was the ascendant of 
his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stantly obeyed.' Arbetio, a respectable veteran 

' Ct dedignatus hominem sup^rai'e certamlne despicabilem, auc« 
tori tails «t celsi fiducla corporis, ^psis hostibus jussit, suuxn vincire 
rectorem : atque ita turmaruoi antesignaaus vinibratilis comprensus 
suoruxa manibus. The strengtji and beauty of Arintheus, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated by St.. Pasil ; who lupposes that God had 
created him a9 an inimitable mo4fcl of the human species. The paint- 
ers and sculptors could not express his figure : the historians appear- 
ed fabulous wbea they related his exploits, (Ammian. xxvi, and Vales. 
ad loc). 
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CHAP, of the great Constantine, who had been distin- 
^ guished by the honours of the consulship, was 
persuaded to leave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat 
of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed 
his gray hairs, and venerable countenance ; sa- 
luted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
them no longer to support the desperate cause 
of a contemptible tyrant, but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thya- 
tira' and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius 
was deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious 
oflicers. After wandering sometime among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betray- 
ed by his desponding followers, conducted to the 
imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper ; but the acts of cruelty which were ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
piankind,^ 

* This same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Ljdai and 
by Zosimus at Thyatira ; which are at the distance of 150 miles from 
each other. But Thyatira alluitur Lyoo, (Plin. Hist. Natur. v, 31 ; 
CcIIarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn, ii, p. 79); and the transcribers 
might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province 

* The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, 
in a regular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10), and Zosi- 
mus, (1. iv, p. 203-210). They often illustrate, and seldom con- 
tradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. vii, p. 91, 92) adds some base 
panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84) some malicious satire. 
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Such indeed are the common and natural chap. 
fruits of despotism and rebellion. But the in- ^^^- 
quisition into the crime of magic, which, under severe in- 
the reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously ?J^^*|J*J^ 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- crime of 
terpreted^as the fatal symptom, either of the dis- S^e and 
pleasure of heaven, or of the depravity of man- ^"^^373 
kind.'' Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal &«. 
pride, that, in the present age, the enlightened 
part of Europe has abolished * a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned in every climate of the 
globe, and adhered to every system of religious 
opinions.' The nations, and the sects, of the 
Roman world, admitted, with equal credulity, 
and similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal 
art,*" which was able to controul the eternal 
order of the planets, and the voluntary opera- 
tions of the human mind. They dreaded the 

** Libanias <de ulcisend. Julian. nece» c. ix, p. 158. 159. The 
sophist deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) 
impeach the justice of the emperors. 

' The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow 
the theory t &nd deny the praQtice of witchcraft, (D^iisart, Recueil de > 
Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sorciersf torn, iv, p. 553 ; Black- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. iv, p. 60). As private reason always 
prerents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xii, c. 5, 0) rejects the exigtenee of magic. 

y See Oeuvres de Bayle, torn, iii, p. 567-589. The sceptic of 
ilotterdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of 
loose knowledge and lively wit. 

* The pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the 
Theurgic and the Goetic, (Hist, de 1* Academic, &c. torn, vii, p. S5). 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the 
acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian system, all de- 
mons are infernal spirits ; and aU ciMnmerce with them is idolatry, 
apostacy, &c. Which deserves death and damnation. 
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CHAP, mysterious power of spells and incantatious, of 
..^lU potent herbs, and execrable rites ; which could 
extinguish or recal life, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity- 
They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, 
that this preternatural dominion of the air, of 
earth, and of hell, was exercised from the vilest 
motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled 
hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 
obscure lives in penury and contempt.* The 
arts of magic were equally condemned by the 
public opinion, and by the laws of Rome ; but 
as they tended to gratify the most imperious pas- 
sions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed, and continually practised.^ An 
imaginary cause is capable of producing the most 
serious and mischievous effects. The dark pre- 
dictions of the death of an emperor, or the suc- 
cess of a conspiracy, were calculated only to sti- 
mulate the hopes of ambition, and to dissolve the 
ties of fidelity; and the intentional guilt of ma- 
gic was aggravated by the actual crimes of trea- 

« The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. t, od. 5, with Dacler's and 
Sanadon's iUuatrationB) ia a vulgar witch. The Erictho of Lucan 
(PharfaL vi, 430-890) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes 
auUime. She chides the delay of the Furies ; and threatens* with 
tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names ; to reveal the 
true infernid countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers 
that Ue below heU, &c. 

** Genus hominuro potentibus infldum, aperantibus faUax» quod 
in dvitate nostri et vetabitur semper et retifiebitur. Tacit. Hist, i, 
22. See Augustin. de CiviUte Dei, 1. Wii« c. 19, and the Theodo- 
sian Code, L ix, tit. xvi, with Godefroy*s Commentary. 
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son and sacrilege.*' Such vain terrors disturbed chap. 



the peace of society, and the happiness of indi- 
viduals ; and the hannless flame which insensibly 
melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful 
and pernicious energy from the affrighted fancy 
of the person whom it was maliciously designed 
to represent.** From the ini^usion of those herbs, 
which were supposed to possess a supernatural in- 
fluence, it was an easy step to the use of more 
substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask^ 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the 
zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers 
of Valens and Valentinian, they could not refuse 
to listen to another charge, too frequently min- 
gled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge of 
a softer and less malignant nature, for which the 
pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death.® 

* The persecution of Antioch wad occasioned by a criminal con* 

fiultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged 
round a magic tripod ; and a dancing ring, which had been placed 
in the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the fu* 
ture emperor, e. E. O. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many othert 
who owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeed* 
ed. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv, p. 353-372) has copi- 
ously and fairly examined this darlL transaction of the reign of Va« 
Jens. 

«* Limus ut hie durescit, et haec ut cera liquescit 
^ Uno eodcmque igni ■ ■ ■ Virgil. Bucolic, viii, 80. 

Devovit absentee, simulacraque cerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypsil. ad Jason. 91, 
Such vain incantations could afiTect the mind, and increase the disease, 
of (^ermanicus. Tacit. Annal. ii, 69. 

« See Heineccius Antlquitat Juris Roman.' torn, ii, p. 353j &c« 
Cod. Theodosian. I. ix, tit. 7, with Godefroy's Commentary. 
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CHAP. This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 
^ and magic, of poison and adulteiy, afforded in- 
finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of ex- 
cuse and aggravation, which, in these [Nnoceed- 
ings, appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated, by the imperial 
court, according to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respective tribu- 
nals. It was not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquittal; but 
they eagerly admitted suc^h evidence as was stain- 
ed with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most 
respectable characters. The progress of the in- 
quiry continually opened new subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with impunity; 
but the wretched victim, who discovered his real, 
or pretended, accomplices, was seldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the 
aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expired in ignominious and cruel tor- 
tures. The soldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
insuflScient to oppose the flight, or resistance, of 
the multitude of captives. The wealthiest fami- 
. lies were ruined by fines and confiscations ; the 
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most innocent citizens trembled for their safety ; c h af. 
and we may form some notion of the magnitude 



v»%^^^%<»%» 



of the evil, from the extravagant assertion of an 
ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, form- 
ed the greatest part. of the inhabitants/ 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in- '^^^ ^ru- 

eltyofV^fi 

nocent and illustrious Romans, who were sacri- lentinian 
ficed to the cruelty of the first Csesars, the art of Jj*)^^^*' 
the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excite ^'P'^ ' 

364*375. 

in our breasts the most lively sensations of ter- 
ror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and 
undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has deli- 
neated his bloody figures with tedious and dis- 
gusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of freedom and 
servitude,of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from the frequent 
executions, which disgraced, both at Rome and 
Antioch, the reign of the two brothers.^ Valens 
was of a timid,*" and Valentinian of a choleric, 

' The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and 
most probably exaggerated, bj Ammianus, (xxviii, 1 ; xxix, 1, 3), 
and Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 216-318). The philosopher, Ma^lmils, with 
some justice, was involved in the charge of magic, (Eunapius in Vit. 
Sophist, p. 88, 89) ; and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally 
found one of the proscribed books, gave hlml^elf for lost, (Tillemont* 
Hist, des Empereurs, torn, y, p. 340). 

K Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxz, 8, 9 ; xxxi, 14). Tille* 
mont has collected (tom. v, p. 13-18, p. 137-133) from all antiquity 
their Tirtuet and vices. 

*» The younger Victor asserts, that he was valde timidus : yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the 
hgfl.d oi an arrpy. The same historian attempts to prove, that his 

anger 
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CHAP, disporition.' An anxious regard to his personal 
safety was the ruling princi{de of the administra^ 
tion of Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with tremblmg awe, the hand of the 
oppressor ; and when he ascended the throne, he 
reasonably expected, that the same fears, which 
had subdued his own mind, would secure the pa- 
tient submission of his people. The favonntes of 
Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have refused.^ They urged, with per- 
suasive eloquence, thaty in all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the power 
supposes the intention of mischief ; that the in-^ 
tention is not less criminal than the act ; and 
that a subject no Icmger deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety, or dbturb the repose, 
of his sovereign. The judgment 6f Valentinian 
was sometimes deceived, and his c6Bfidence 
abused ; but he would have silenced the infcMiners 
with a contemptuous smile, had. they presumed 
to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily 
tempted to consider clemency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with 

anger was harmlesf. Ammlantn observes with more candour and 
judgment, incidentia A'imina ad contemptam vel lassam principis am- 
plHudinem trahens, in sanguinem sseviebat. 

' Cum es8et ad acerbitatem naturae calore propensior . . . poenas 
per ignes augebat et gladios. Ammian. xxx, 8. See xxvii, 7. 

* I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings ; 
In yfkiom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute posses- 
•too. 
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his equals, in the bold competition of an ac« cuAPi; 
tive and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom ^5?^' 
injured, and never insulted, with impunity: if 
his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was ap. 
plauded; and the proudest and most powerful 
generals were apprehensive of provoking the 
resentment of a fearless soldier. After he be- 
came master of the world, he unfortunately for- 
got, that where no resistance can be made, no 
courage can be exerted ; and instead of consult^ 
ing the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he in- 
dulged the furious emotions of his temper, at a 
time when they were disgraceful to himself, and 
fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. 
In the government of his household, or of hisr 
empire, slight, or even imaginary, offences ; a 
hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary 
delay, were chastised by a sentence of immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the 
West were, " Strike off his head ;" — " burn him 
" alive ;" — " let him be beaten with clubs till he 
" expires ;" * and his most favoured ministers 
soon understood, that, by a rash attempt to 
dispute, or suspend, the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve them- 
selves in the guilt and punishment of disobe- 
dience. The repeated gratification of this savage 

' He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea- 
santry .«-*< Abi, Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam 
** cupit." A boy, who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound ; an 
armourer, who had made a polished cuirass that wanted some grain* 
»S the legitimate weight, &c. were the victims of his fury. 
VOL. IV. % 
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CHAP, justice hardened the mind o( Valentinian agmnst 
^*^' pity and remorse ; and the sallies of passion were 
confirmed by the habits of cruelty ."^ He could 
behold with calm satisfaction the convulsive 
agonies of torture- and death : he reserved his 
friendship for those faithful servants whose tem- 
per was the most congenial to his own. The 
merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the no- 
blest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. 
Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished 
by tlie appellations of Innocence, and Mica Au- 
rea, could alone deserve to shate the favour of 
Maximin. The cages of those trusty guards were 
always placed near the bed-chamber of Valen- 
tinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were 
abandoned to their rage. Their diet and exer- 
cises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor ; and when Innocence had earned her 
discharge by a long course of meritorious service, 
the faithful animal was again restored to the free- 
dom of her native woods. " 



" The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, 
whom Valentinian condemned for signifjing a legal summons. Am- 
mianus (xxvii, 7) strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly 
exerted were worshipped as martyrs by the Christians. His im- 
partial silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamber- 
lain Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression, cChron. Pas- 
chal, p. 302. 

" Ut bene meritam in sylvas jussit abire Innoxiam. Ammian. 
xxix, 3, and Valesius ad locum. 
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6ut in the calmer moments of reflection, when C h a p. 
the tnind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or \^^^^^^ 



that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed Their iaw« 
the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the fa- ^fnmJnt. 
ther of hi^ country. The dispassionate judgment 
of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately pursue, his own and the public 
interest; and the sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples 
which he received from his elder brother, was 
sometimes glided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the prefect Sallust. Both princes invariably 
retained, in the purple, the chaste and tempe- 
rate simplicity which had adorned their private 
life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the 
court never cost the people a blush or a sighi 
They gradually reformed many of the abuses of 
the tunes of Constantius; judiciously adopted and 
improved tlie designs of Julian and his successor ; 
and displayed a style and spirit of legislation 
which might inspire posterity with the most fa- 
vourable opinion of their character and govern- 
ment. It is not from the master of Innocence, 
that we should expect the tender regard for the 
welfare of his subjects, which prompted Valen- 
tinian to condemn the exposition of new-born 
infants ; "* and to establish fourteen skilful phy- 

" See the Code of Justinian, 1. viii, tit. lii, leg. 2". Unusquisque 
sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadver- 
sioni quae constituta est subjacebit. For the present I shall not inter* 
fere in the dispute between Noodt and Binkershoek ; how far, or how 
long, this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by 
hiw, philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 

s 2 
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CHAP, sicians, with stipends and privileges, in the four- 
^^J^ teen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an 
illiterate soldier founded an useful and liberal in- 
stitution for the education of youth, and the sup- 
port of declining science. ^ It was his intention 
that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages, in the 
metropolis of every province ; and as the size 
and dignity of the school was usually proportioned 
to the importance of the city, the academies 
of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just and 
singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly repre- 
sent the school of Constantinople, which was 
gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school consisted of thirty-one professors in 
different branches of learning. One philosopher, 
and two lawyers; five sophists, and ten gram- 
marians for the Greek, and three orators, and ten 
grammarians for the Latin, tongue ; besides 
seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, anti- 
quarians, whose laborious pens Supplied the pub- 
lic libraries with fair and correct copies of the 
classic writers. The rule of conduct which was 
prescribed to the students, is the more curious, 
as it €tffords the first outlines of the form and 
discipline of a modern university. It was re- 
quired, that they should bring proper certificates 

P These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 
X, xiii, tit. iii, Z>e Profetaorihus et Medicis, and 1. xiv, tit. ix, De Stu- 
diit UberaUbut Urbit RonuB. Besides our usual guide, (Godefroy), we 
may consult Gianone, (Istoria di Napoli, torn, i, p. 105-111), who 
has treated the interesting subject with the zeal and Cjuriosity of a 
man of letters, who studies his domestic history. 
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from the magistrates of their native province, chap. 
Their names, professions, and places of abode, ^ ^^^' 
were regularly entered in a public register. The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatre ; 
and the term of their education was limited to 
the age of twenty. The prefect of the city was 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory, by ^ 
stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed to make 
an annual report to the master of the offices, that 
the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
be usefully applied to the public service. The 
institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure 
the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defense 
ors,"^ freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunate 
of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot of 
the imperial throne. The finances were dili- 
gently administered by two princes, who had 
been so long accustomed to the rigid economy 
of a private fortune ; but in the receipt and ap- 
plication of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government 
of the East and of the West, Valens was per- 
suaded, that royal liberality can be supplied only 
by public oppression, and his ambition never as- 
pired to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people. Instead 

s Cod. Theodos. 1. i, tit. xi, with Godefroy's Paratithn, M?hich dili- 
gently gleans from the rest of the code. 

/ s 3 
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CHAP, of increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the 
^^^i^ space of forty years, had been gradually doubled, 
he reduced, in the first years of his reign, one- 
fourth of the tribute of the East/ Valentinian 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxi- 
ous to relieve the burdens of his people. He 
might reform the abuses of the fiscal administra- 
tion; but he exacted, without scruple, a very 
large share of the private property ; as he was 
convinced that the revenues, which supported the 
luxury of individuals, would be much more ad- 
vantageously employed for the defence and im- 
provement of the state. The subjects qf the East, 
t who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the 
indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and ac- 
knowledged by the subsequent generation.* 
vaientini- But the most honourable circumstance of the 
tains the charactcr of Valentinian, is the firm and tempe- 
toiera^tkln ^^^^ impartiality which he uniformly preserved in 
A. D. an age of religious contention. His strong sense, 
unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, de- 
clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate. The govern- 

' Three lines from Ammyanus (xxxi, 14) oountenance a whole 
oration of Themistius, (viii, p. 101-120), fuU of adulation, pedantrj, 
and common-place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (torn, i, 
p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and 
genius of Themistius, who was not utiworthy of -the a^ in which he 
lived. 

• Zosiinus, 1. iv, p. f 02. Ammian. xxx, 9. His reformation of 
costly abuses might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciates ad- 
modum parens, tributorum ubique molliens sarcinas. By some, h!^ 
frugality was styled avarice, (Jerom, Chron. p. 186), 
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ment of the J^rih claiined his viffHance, and chap* 
satisfied bis aaibition ; and while he remembered ^,„^Jv* 
that he was the disciple of the church, te never 
forgot that he was the sovereign of the clergy. 
Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalized . ^ 

his zeal for the honour of Christianity : he al- 
lowed to his subjects the privilege which he had 
assumed for himself; and they might accept* 
with gratitude and confidence, the general tole- 
ration which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise.* 
The pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects 
which acknowledged the divine authority of 
Christ, were protected by the laws from arbitrary 
poorer or popular insult ; nor was any mode of 
worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those 
secret and criminal practices, which abused the 
name of religion for the dark purposes of vice 
and disorder. The art of magic, as it was mor^ 
cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed : 
but the emperor admitted a formal distinction to 
protect the ancient methods of divination, which 
were approved by the senate, and exercised by 
the Tuscan baruspices. He had condemned, 
with the consent of the most rational pagans, 
the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but he imme- 
diately admitted the petition of Praetextatus, pro- 

*■ Testes sunt leges a me in exordlo Imperii mei datae ; quibos uni- 
cuique quod animo imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa est. 
Cod. Theodos. 1. ix, tit. xvi« Ug. 9. To this declaration of Vaienti- 
nlaO) y^e may add the vfti-ioai testimonies of Ammianus, (xxx, 9) ; 
Zosimns, (1. iv, p. 204), and Sozoraen, 0- vi, c. 7, 21). Baronlus 
would natur^illy blame such rational toleration, (AnnaL Eccle^. A. D. 
370, No, 189-132 ; A. D. 376, No. 3, 4). 
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CHAP, consul of Achaia, who represented^ that the life 
««^^ J«« of the Greeks would become dreary and com- 
fortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. Philosophy 
alone can boast, (and perhaps it is no more than 
the boast of philosophy), that her gentle hand is 
able to eradicate from the human mind the latent 
and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce 
of twelve years, which was enforced by the wise 
and vigorous government of Valentinian, by sus- 
pending the repetition of mutual injuries, contri- 
buted to soften the manners, and abate the pre- 
judices, of the religious factions. 
Vtieni The friend of toleration was unfortunately 

S^^Sm, placed at a distance from the scene of the fiercest 
*"? P!r"*' controversies. As soon as the Christians of the 

eutes the 

catholics. West had extricated themselves from the snares 
3«7-878. of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small 
remains of the Arian party that still subsisted at 
Sirmium or Milan, might be considered, rather 
as objects of contempt than of resentment.. But 
in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine 
to the extremity of Thebais, the strength and 
fiumbers of the hostile factions were more equally 
balanced; and this equality, instead of recom- 
mending the counsels of peace, served only to 
perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The 
monks and bishops supported their arguments 
by invectives ; and their invectives were some- 
times followed by blows. Athanasius still reigned 
at Alexandria; the thrones gt Constantinople 
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and Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, chap. 
and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion of xxv. 
a popular tumult. The Homoousians were for- 
tified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Mace- 
donian, or Semi- Arian, bishops ; but their secret 
reluctance to embrace the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph : 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first 
years of his reign, had imitated the impartial 
conduct of his brother, was an important vic- 
tory on the side of Arianisni. The two brothers 
had passed their private life in the condition of 
catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted 
him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, befo^e 
he exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic 
war. He naturally addressed himself to Eudox- 
us,'' bishop of the imperial city ; and if the ig- 
norant monarch was instructed by that Arian 
pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, 
his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the 
inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. 
Whatever had been the determination of the 
emperor, he must have offended a numerous 
party of his Christian subjects; as the leaders 
both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be- 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to reign, 
they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. 

*> Eudoxus was of a mild and timid dispositicn. When he baptized 
Valens, (A. D. 367), he must have been extremely old ; since he had 
studied theology fifty-five years before, under Lucian, a learned 
and pious martyr. Philostorg. 1. ii, c. 14-16; 1. iv,' c. 4, with 
Godefroy, p. 82, 306, and Tillemont, Mem. ficcles. torn, v, p. 474- 
480, Ac. * 
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CHAP. After he had tafceu this deefeiye step, it was 
t^xtremely difficult for him to preserve either the 
virtue, or the reputation, of ijmpm-tiality. He 
never aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian ; but, as he had received witli 
simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical g-uides, and promoted, by the 
influence of his authority, the re-ufiion of the 
Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic 
church. At first, l^e pitied their blindness ; by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstinacy ; and 
he iasensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was ^n object of hatred.* The feeble mind of 
Valeps was always swayed by the persons with 
whom he familiarly conversed ; and -the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizeti are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic court. 
Such punishments were frequently inflicted on 
the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constan- 
tinople, who, perhaps atocfdentally, were burnt 
on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and pre- 
meditated malice of the empefof , and, his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholi(js (if we 
may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their. oWn faults, and of those of 
their adversaries. In eveiy election, the claims 
of the Arian candidate obtained the preference ; 
and if they were opposed by tlie majority of the 

* Gregory Nazianzen • (Orat. *«v, p. 43d) insults the ptersecuting 
spiiit of the Arians, as an infallible symptom of eiTor and heresy. 
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people, he was usiiaUy supported by the authority c hap. 
of the civil maj^istrate, or even by the terrors of ,,^^;^, 
a military force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his vene- 
rable age ; and his temporary retreat to his fa-, 
ther's sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth 
exile. But the zeal of a great people, who in- 
stantly flew to aJ'lns, intimidated the prefect; 
and the archbishop was permitted to end his life 
in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven 
years. The death of Athanasius was the sig^nai ^«**'* ^^ 

/. t ' n^ 11 . Athana- 

of the persecution of Jbgypt ; and the pagw mi- sius, 
nister of Valens, who forcibly seated the worth-* ^ay 2? '^^^ 
less Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, pur- 
chased the favour of the reigning party by the 
blood and sufferings of their Christian brethren. 
The free toleration of the heathen and Jewish 
worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics, 
and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East/ 
The triumph of the orthodox party has left a J«fV^^ 

, * , * of his per«» 

deep stain of persecution on the memory of Va- secution. 
lens ; and the character of a prince who derived 
his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble 
understanding, find a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may. discover some reasons to suspect 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of 

» This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn 
from Socrates, (I. iv) ; Sozomen, (1. vi) : Theodoret, (1. iv), and the 
immense compilations of Tillemont, (particularly torn, vi, yiii, and 
ix). 
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CHAP, their master; and that the real measure of facts 
^ has been very liberally magnified by the vehe- 
ment declamation and easy credulity of his anta- 
gonists/ 1. The silence of Valentinian mav 
suggest a probable argument, that the partial 
severities, which were exercised in the ^ame and 
provinces of his colleague, amounted only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations from 
the established system of religious toleration: and 
the judicious historian, who has praised the equal 
temper of the elder brother, has not thought 
himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the West with the cruel persecution of the E^t." 
2. Whatever credit may be allowed to vague 
and distant reports, the character, or at least the 
behaviour, of Valefts may be most distinctly seen 
in his personal transactions with the eloquent 
Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, who had succeeded 
Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause.^ The circumstantial narrative has been 
composed by the friends and admirers of BasS; 

■ Dr. Jortin (Remarks ^n Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv, p, 78) hai 
already conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

* This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius 0- vii, c. 
39, 38) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. So- 
crates, on the other hand, supposes, (1. iii, c. 32), that it was appets- 
ed by a philosophical oration, which Themistius pronounced in the 
year 374, (Orat. xii, p. 154), in Latin only. Such contradictions di- 
minish the evidence, and reduce the term, of the persecution of Ya- 
iens. 

^ Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Mem. Ec- 
cles. torn, viii, p. 153-167) the most authentic circumstances from 
the Panegyrics of the two Gregories : the brother, and the friend, of 
Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesias- 
tjque, tom. ii, p. 155^180) do not present the image of a very liveij 
persecution. 
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and as soon as we have stripped away a thick chap. 
coat of rhetoric and miracle, we slhall be asto- ^ 
nished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian 
tyrant, who admired the firmness of his charac- 
ter, or was apprehensive, if he employed vio- 
lence, of a general revolt in the province of Cap- 
padocia. The archbishop, who asserted, with 
inflexible pride,*" the truth of his opinions, and 
the dignity of his rank, was left in the free pos- 
session of his conscience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service of 
the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of ba- 
nishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable 
estate for the use of an hospital, which Basil 
had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Cae- 
sarea.** 3. I am not able to discover, that any law 
(such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against 
the Arians) was published by Valens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excit- 
ed the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
extremely reprehensible. The emperor had ob- 
served, that several of his subjects, gratifying their 
lazy disposition under the pretence of religion, 
had associated themselves with the monks of 
Egypt ; and he directed the count of the Ea»t 

* Basilius Caesariensis episcopus Cappadociae clarus habetur .... 
qui multa continentise et ingenii bona uno superbiss malo perdidit. 
This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of St. 
Jerom. It ^oes not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chronicle ; 
but Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been re* 
formed by the monks. 

^ This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpass- 
ed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Baby- 
lon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers* (Greg. 
Ntzianzcn, Orat. xx, p. 439). 
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CHAP, to dcag them from their solitude ; and to compel 
^^^* those deserters of society to accept the fair alter- 
native, of renouncing their temporal possessions, 
, or of discharging the public duties of men and 
citizens.* The ministers of Valens seem to have 
extended the sense of this penal statute, since 
they claimed a right of inlisting the young and 
ahle-bodied monks in the imperial armies. A 
detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting of 
three thousand men, marched from Alexandria 
into the adjacent desert of Nitria,^ which was 
peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers 
were conducted by Arian priests ; and it is re- 
ported, that a considerable slaughter wa[s made in 
the HYonasteries which disobeyed the commands 
of tlieir sovereign.* 
vaientinu 'pj^^ strict regulations whidi had been framed 

an restrains ^ 

the avarice by the wisdom of modcm legislators to restrain 
ciergj, the wealth and avarice of the clergy, may be 
A. D. 370. originally deduced from the example of the em- 
peror Valentinian. His edict,** addressed to 

• Cod. Theodos. 1. xii, UL i, leg. 63. Godefroy (torn, iv, p. 409* 
413) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tiliemont 
(Mem. Eccles. torn, viii, p. 608) euppoaes a second law to excuse his 
orthodox friends, who had raisrepresentpd the edict of Valens, and. 
suppressed the liberty of choice. 

' See d'Anville, Description de TEgypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall 
consider the monastic institutions. 

» Socrates, 1. iv, c. 24, 25; Oiosiqs, 1. vii, c, 33; Jerom inChron. 
p. 189, ^md torn, ii, p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says Jortin, 
(Remarks, vol. iv, p. 79)^ but what proves the truth of those mira- 
cles ? 

*» Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. ii, leg, 20. Godefroy, (tonx. vi, p. 
49), after the example of Baronius, imparticilly collects all that the 

fathei-s 
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Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in chap. 
the churches of the city. He admonished the ^■^^- 
ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the houses 
of widows and virgins; and menaced their dis- 
obedience with the animadversion of the civil 
judge. The director was no longer permitted to 
receive any gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from 
the liberality of his spiritual daughter: every 
testament contrary to this edict was declared null 
and void ; and the illegal donation was confis- 
cated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent 
regulation, it should seem, that the same pro- 
visions were extended to nuns and bishops ; and 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were 
rendered incapable of receiving any testamentary 
gifts, and strictly confined to the natural and 
legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian ap- 
plied this severe remedy to the growing evil. 
In the capital of the empire, the females of no- 
ble and opulent houses possessed a very ample 
share of independent property : and many of those 
devout females had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, riot only with the col(^ assent of the 
understanding, but with the warmth of affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrificed the pleasures of dress and luxury ; and 
renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft 
endearments of conjugal society. Some eccle- 

fathcrs have said on the subject of this important law; whose spi- 
rit was long afterwards revived by the em]^ror Frederic II, Ed- 
ward I of England, and other Christian princes wh© r^i^ned xifter ^ 
the twelfth centurv. * 
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CHAP, siastic^ of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen 
aa^^yxxx *^ direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse 
the vacant tenderness of their heart ; and the un- 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who 
hastened from the extremities of the East, to 
enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the 
monastic profession. By their contempt of the 
world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the respectful ho- 
mage of the slaves, the freed men, and the clients 
of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consumed in 
lavish alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the 
artful monk, who had assigned himself the first, 
or possibly the sole, place, in the testament of his 
spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, with 
the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only 
the instrument of charity, and the steward of the 
poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade,* 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked 
the indignation of a superstitious age ; and two 
. of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 

* The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if 
compared with the vehement invectives of Jerom, (torn, i, p. 13, 45, 
144, &c.) In hia turn, he was reproached with the guilt which he 
imputed to his brother monks : and the Sceleratu§, the VersipeUia, 
was publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula, (torn, ii, p. 
363). He undoubtedly possessed the aflTectioni*, both of the mother 
and the daughter ; but he declares, that he never abused his influence 
tp any ^elfish or sen^al purpose. 
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lionestly confess, that the igiuHivinious eitict of chap- 
Valentmian was just and necessary ; and that the ,_,,.,,-\. 
Cbriatian priests had deserved to lose a privilege 
which w^ stiUenjoyed by comedians^ charioteers^ 
and the iiiinisters of idols. But the wisdom and 
authofity t^ the legislator are seldom victorious 
in a contest with the vig^ant dexterity of private 
interest; ajid Jerom; or Ambrose, might patiently 
aequiescein thejusticeof an ineffectual or salutary 
law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pur^^ 
suit of personal emolument, they would exert a 
more laud^ible industry to increase the wealth of 
the church ; and dignify their covetousneas with 
the spee^^us nameia of piety and patriotism.*^ 

Damasus, bishpp of Il<Hne, who was constrained Amt>itJoa 
to stigmatise the avarice: of his clergy by the *? Da^^"^ 
publii^taon:Of the law of> Valentinian, had the "^^••^ 
good s^se or the good, fortune to engage in^his Rome, 
service the zeal and abilities of the learned Je- see-ssi^ 
rom ; and the grateful sajtot has celebrated the 
merit.and.purityQf a vei^ ambiguous character.^ 
But ithe qilendid vices of the church of Rome, 
under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, 
have been curiously observed by the historian 
AmmianuS^ who delivers his impartial sense iii 

^ Pudet dioere» sacerdotes idolorum^ mimi et aiuri|j|tt« jet.flcorta* 
hsreditates capiuiit : folis dexicit ac fnofiacA«> hie lege prohibetQn 
£t noQ probibetur a perfe^utoribus, ted a principibus Cikrifltiani^ 
Nee de lege (pierarf sed.doleo cur wteruerimw banc legem. Jtrom 
(torn, i, ]>. IS) discreetly inrinDates the secret policy of his patco* 
Damasus. 

* Three words of Jerom, 9ancUt mumvrim DamanUf (torn. ii» p, 
119), wash awa^ all bis stains^ and Mind the devout eyt» of TitliK 
mont, (Mem. £ccles> torn, vih^ p. 3S6-434). 
VOI-. IV. T 
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CHAP, ihe^e expressive words. — *^ Tte prefeetOTe of 
-u^IIL " Juventius was accompanied with peace and 
f* pteiity : but the tranquillity of his government 
*< was soon disturbed by a bloody seditkm of the 
** distracted people. The ardour of Damasus 
** and Ursinus, to seize the episcopal Seat, sur- 
** passed the ordinary measure of huGSan ambi- 
** tioh. They contended with the rage of party; 
** the quarrel was maintained by the wounds an* 
** death of their followers; and the prefect, un- 
** able to resist or to appease file tuimik, was 
'«* constramed, by superior violence, to retire 
** into the siri[)urbs. Damasus prevailed : the 
" well-disputed victory remained on the side of 
•< his faction; one hiuifdred and thirty-seven dead 
" bodies"* were fownd in the Basilica of Sicini- 
*« nus,* where the Christians hoM their reli- 
. ^ gious aasemblied; and it was long before the 
" angry minds of the people resumed thekac- 
" customed tranquillity. When I conskla- the 
^< srplendour of the capital, I am not astomshed 
^ thd.t.so valuable a prize should inflame the de- 

"* Jerom' himself is forced U alh)w» cntdeli«fi«i9 ioterfecttones 
diversi texiift perpetrate, (in Chrpn. p* 186), But an originftl Ukl 
or petition of two presbyters of the adverse party/ has unaccountably 
escaped. They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, 
odd that tlie toof was untiled ; tliat Damasus marched at the head 
of his own clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, arid hired gladiators'; 
4luit none of Ait party were killed, hut that one hundred and sixty 
iftead bodiee were found. This petition is published by tjie P. Sir- 
Ibond, in the first volume of his wbrks. 

• The Baailica of Sicininus, or Liberius, is probably the church 
of Saneta Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, A. D. 
867, 1^ 3; and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, I. iv, c. 3, 
p. 4St. 
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** sires of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest chap* 

** and most obstinate contests. The successful .„'^^' 

** candidate is secure that he will be enriched 

** by the offerings of matrons */ that, as soon 

^' as his dress is composed with becoming care 

** and elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot, 

^' through the streets of Rome ;^ and that the, 

*' sumptuousness of the imperial table wijl not 

^ equal the profuse and delicate entertainments 

^^ provided by the taste, and at the expence, of 

^* the Roman pontiffs. How much more ratio* 

^< nally (continues the honest pagan) would those 

'' pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, instead 

** of alleging the greatness of the city as an ex- 

^^ case for their manners, they would imitate the 

'*^exem|rfary life of some provincial bishops, 

** whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 

** apparel and downcast looks, recommended 

" their pure and modest virtue to the Deity, and 

" his true worshippers/** The schism of Da^ 

masus and Uranus was extingubhed by the exile 

of the latter'; and the wisdom of the prefect 

Praetextatus '^ restored the tranquillity of the 

* The enemies of Damasus styled him Auritca^^iut Matronarum^ ^ 
the ladies ear<*tcratcher. 

p Gregory Nastanzen (Oral, xxzii, p. 526) describes the pride 
and luxuzy of the prelates who reigned in the imperial cities; their 
gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous train, &c. The crowd gave way 98 
to a wild beast. 

*} Ammiaiu xzvii, 3. Perpetuo Numini, vetitfue ejus cultoribus. 
The incoii^>arabie plianey of a Polytheist ! 

' Animianus, who makes a fair report of his prefecture, (xxvij, 
^, stylea him praeclaroe indolis, gratitatisque, senator, (xxii, 7, end 
Vides. ad loc.). A ourious inkcription (Gmter MCll, No. 8) 

records* 
T 2 
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cu APi dty. Pr«teiitiaus w«is a philofiQiflttc pagan, a 
^^r^\n ^^^ ^^ fearning,. of taate^ anc) politeaess ; who 
disguised a reptoadh la the form of a jest, when 
he assured Damasu»^ that if he could obtain the 
hishoprk of R6me» he himself would immediately 
embrace the Ghristiao religion/ This lively 
picture of the wealth .aqd luxury of the popes in 
the fourth century » becomes the .more curious^ 
as it represents the iat^termediate decree betweei* 
the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman^ 
and the royal stote of a tetlippral prince^ whose 
dominions extend from the confines of Naples to 
the bamks of the Po, . 
Foreign When the suflfrage of Xhe generals and of the 
364k3T5. ' army committed the sj:)eptre of the Qx^man em- 
pire to the hands ef yaleiitinian9;hk; reputation 
]& arms, his jnibtalry $kiU and experience, and 
his rigid aitachmeat tp the forms» as well as 
spirit, of ancient, dispi^ine, were the principal 
motives of their judicious clioice. The ^i^rness 
of the troops, who pc^ssed him to nominate his 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous sitma;ion 
of public, affairs;, md Yalentinisin himself was 
conscious, that the abilities of the most active 

records, in two columns, his religious and civil hfonours. In one 
lint he wins Pontiff of tlw Stfh* €nd of Vetta, A«^r, Quindecemvir, 
Hferophiinf , ^* 'tit. In the Mlict, «U Qumtor canditatos* more 
probably titular. S. Pr^or^ 3« Corrector of Tiuicaiirj andUmbria. 
4. Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Pk-efect of 
Rome. 7. Pyetori^n prefect of Italy; S. Of lUyricuBi. d. Con- 
sul elect ; but he died before the beginning of the year SS5. See 
Tilletnont; Hist, des ftmpereurs, torn, v, p. 241, -786. 

■ Facite me Romans orbis c^ptscopum ; et ero protious Christi- 
anus, (ienom, torn, ti, p. IH6). It is mort than ptobablf, that 
Damasus would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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mind were unequal to tine idefenoe of the distant chap. 
frontiers of an invaded monarchy. A« soon as ^^^^ 
the death of Julian had relieved the barbarians 
from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes (^rapine and conquest excited the nations 
of the East, of the North, and of the South. 
Their inroads were? often vexatious, and some- a. d. 
times formidable ; but, during the twelve years *** 

of the resign of Yalentinian, his firmness and 
vigilance protected his own dominions ; and his 
powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the 
feeble counsels of his brotiber. Perhaps the me- 
thod of asnals would more forcibly express the 
urgent and divided cares of the two emperors ; 
tut the attention of the reader, likewise, would 
be distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. 
A separate view of the five great theatres of war ; 
I. Garmany; 11. Britain; III. Africa; IV. The 
East ; and, V. TKe Dalnub^ ; will impress a more 
distinct image of the military state of the empire 
under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been i- ger- 
offended by the hatsh and haughty behaviour of The Aie- 
Ursacius, master of the [offices ;* who, by an ^" qjui. 
act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished a. d, 365. 
the Ajalue, as well as: the quantity, of the pre- 
sents, to whiq^ they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They expressed, and they communicated 
to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 



* 4^mian. xxvi, S, ' Valcsius &ck[« a long ai^4 ^ood note ^w the 
siastei* of the offices. 

T S 
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CHAP, national affrcmt* The iraiscible mimls of the 
%^^1IL. chiefs were exasperated by the suspkfion of con- 
tempt ; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, 
the villages of Gaul were in flames ; before his 
General Dagalaiphus could encounter the Ale- 
manni, they had secured the eaptives and the 
A. D. 366, gpoil in the forests of Germany, In the begin- 
"*^^' ning of the ensuing year, the military force of 
the whole nation, in deep and solid columns, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally woimded; and 
the standard of the Heruli and Batavions fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, who dispbty^, with 
insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their 
v^tory. The standwd was recovered ; but the 
Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their 
disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe 
judge. It was the opinion of Valentinian, that 
his soldiers must learn to fear their commander, 
befqre they could cease to fear the enemy. The 
troops were solemnly assembled ♦ and the trem- 
bling Batavians were inclosed within the circle of 
the imperial army. Valentinian then ascended 
his tribunal ; and, as if he disdaiiied to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted a stain of in- 
ddible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillanimity were found to be the first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de^ 
graded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the 



highest bidder. At this tremendous sentence the cha^.> 
troops fell pcostrate on the ground, deprecated ^^* 
the indignation of their sovereign, and protested, 
that, if he would indulge them in another trials 
they would approve thaoaselves not unworthy of 
the name of Romans,, and of his soldiers. Valen- 
tinian, with affected rductance, yielded to their 
entreaties ; the fiatavians resumed their arms ; 
and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of 
wiping, away their disgrace in the blood of the. 
Alemanni.*' The principal command was de«> 
dined by Dagalai^hus ; and that experienced ge- 
neral, who had represented, perhaps with too 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the un- 
dertaking, had the mortification, before the end 
of the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus con- 
vert those difficulties into a decisive advantage 
over the scattered forces of the barbarians. At ^hcir dc- 
the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, 
infantry, and Kght troops, Jovinus advanced, 
with cautious and rapid steps, to Scaiponna,"^ 
in the territory of Metz, where he surprised a 
large division of the Alemanni, before they had 
t|me to run to their arms ; and flushed his soldiers 
with the confidence of an easy and bloodless vic- 
tory. Another division, or rather army, of th^. 

** Ammiao. xxvii^ 1 ; Zosimus, I. iv, p. 208. The disgrace of th^ 
Batavuuis is sappreaMd by the contemporary aoIdier» fvom a regar4 
for militafy honour* which could not atfcct a Greek rhetorician of the 
succeeding age. 

' See d'Anville, Notice de Tancienne Qaole, p. 597. Ths name 
of the Moselle, which is not ipecified by Anmiiantts, is denrl^unidfr* 
stood by* Mascou, (Hist, of the ancient Gerqiansa vii, 2). 
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OR AP. Memy, after the crae) and wanton derastation of 
the adjacent country, reposed thetnselves on the 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jovinns, who had 
riewed the ground with the eye of a genera/, 
made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly jierceive tk 
indolent security of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their 'huge limbs in the river ; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair ; others 
again wei'e swallowing large draughts of ridi and 
delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the 
sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the ene- 
my in their camp. Astonishment produced dis- 
order; disorder was followed by flight and £s- 
may ; and the confused multitude of the bravest 
warriors was pierced by the swords and javelins 
of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fu^tives 
escaped to the third and most ccmsiderable 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons 
in Champagne: the straggling detachments were 
Iiastily recalled to their standard ; and the bar- 
barian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the 
rate oiT theii' companions, prepared to encounter, 
in a decl^ve battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and ob- 
stinateconfiict lasted a whole summei^s day, wiik 
equal valour, anf} .with alternate success. The 
Bomans at length prevailed, with the loss of 
about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the 
Alemaipni were slain, four |:housand were wound- 
ed ; and the brave Jovinus, after chacing the fly- 
ing remnant of their host aii far as the banb 
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ot the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the chap: 
applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns of the ^^^'^ 
consulship for the ensuing year.' The triumph juiy. 
of the Romans was indeeti sullied by their treat- 
ment of the captive king, whom they hung on a 
gibbet without the knowledge Of their indignant 
genCTal. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which 
might be imputed to the fury of the troops,' was 
followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, 
the son of Vadomair ; a German prince, of a weak 
and sickly constitution, but of a daring and for- 
midable spirit. The domestic assassin was insti- 
gated and protected by the Romans ;' and the 
violation of the laws of humanity and justice be- 
trayed their secret apprehension of the weakness 
of the declining empire. The use of the dagger 
is seldom adopted in public councils, as long as 
they retain any confidence in the power of the 
sword. 

While the Alem^mi appeared to be humbled Vaienti- 
by their recent calamities, the pride of Valen- ^fSST* 
tmian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal Jj.^ 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city A.D.s«t. 
of the Upper Germany. In the insuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered the 
defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 

y The bAtUea are described by Aminianu*. (xzvii, 2)» and by 
tosimufl, (1. ir, p. 209), who supposes Valentii^ian to hare been- 
present. 

2 Stvdio Mlaeitaate aoftronim, oMubuit. i^ nmto . TMyii, IIK 
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CHAP. ea|>tivcS3 of either sex. Vakntinian resolved to 
^Y' execute severe vengeance on the whole body of 
the nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands of 
Italy and lUyriciun, was ordered to invade their 
country, most probably on the side of Rhaetia. 
The emperor in person, accompmied by his soa 
6rati9D, passed the Rhine at the head of a for- 
midable army, which was supported on both 
flanks by Joviaus and Severus, the two masters* 
general of the cavalry and infantry of the West. 
The Aleraanni, unable to prevent the devastation 
of their villages, fixed their c^mp on a lofly, and 
almost inaccessible, mountain, in the modem 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected 
the ^^oach of the Romans. The life of Yalen- 
tinian wa^ exposed to imminent danger, by the 
intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to ex- 
plore some secret and unguanded path. A troop 
of barbarians suddenly rose from their ambus- 
cade ; and the emperor, who vigorously spurred 
his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
obliged to leave behind him his armour-bearer, 
and his helmet, magnificently enriched with gold 
and {n-ecious stones. At the signal of the gene- 
ral assault, the Roman troops encompassed and 
ascended the mountain of SoUcinium on three 
different sides. Every step which they gained, 
increased their ardour, and abated the resistance 
of the enemy ; and after their united forces had 
occupied the summit of the hill, they impetu- 
ously urged* the barbarians down tlie northern 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to 
intercept their retreat. After this si^al victory, 
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Valentiiiiaa peturned to his winter-quarters at chap. 
Treves ; where he indulged the public joy by ,,^^^ 
the exhibition of splendid and triumphal games.* 
But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to the 
conquest of Germany, confined his attention to 
the important and laborious defence of the Gal- 
lic frontier, against an enemy, whose strength 
was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant 
tribes of the North.** The banks of the Rhine, 
from its source to the streights of the ocean, were 
closely planted with strong castles and conve- 
nient towers ; new work^, and new arms, were , 
invented by the ingenuity of a prince who was 
skilled in the mechanical arts : and his numerous 
levies of Roman and barbarian youth were se- 
verely trained in all the exercises of war. The 
progress of the work, which was sometimes op- 
posed by modest representations, and sometimes 
by hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of 
Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the 
administration of Valentinian.* 

• The vxpedition of Valeatinian w related, bjr Ammidnust (xxvii* 
10); and celebrated by Ausonius, (Mosell. 421, Ac), who fool- 
ishly supposes, that the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube, 

** Immanis enim natio, jam jUide ab incunabulis primia varietate 
easuum imminuta ; ita saepius adolescit, ut fuisse longis steculis ssti- 
metur Intacta. Ammlan. xxviii, 5. The Count de Buat (Hist, des 
Peuplea dc TEurope, tom iv, p. 370) ascribes the fecundity of the 
Alemanni to their easy adoption of strang^ers. 

'^ Ammlan, xlviii, 2; Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 214. The younger 
Victor mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, itova arma 
^editari ; fingere terra scu limo simulacra. 
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c u AP. That prudentemperor^'who diligently practisei 
n.^^^^ the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studious to 
The Bur- foment and excite the intestine divisions of. the 
1' aini. tribes of Germany. About the middle of tbt 
fourth century* the countries, perhaps of Lusace 
and Thuringia, (m either side of the Elbe, niere 
i>ccupied hy the vague dominicm of the BcReu>'* 
DiANs ; a warlike and numerous people of the 
Vandal race,*^ -who$^ obscure name insensibly 
swelled into a pow^ul kingdom,, and has finaiij 
settled on a flourishing province. The most 
remarkable circumstance in the ancient mamiers 
of the Burgundians, iq>pears to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. Theappellation of JSendiito^ was given 
to the king or general, and the title of Siaisius 
tp the high priest of the nation. The person of 
the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual; 
but the temporal government was held by a reiy 
precarious tenure. If the events of war accused 
the courage or conduct of the king, he was im> 
mediately deposed ; iiiud the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the 
earth, and the regularity of the seasons, which 
seemed tq.fall ,more properly within the sacer- 
dotal department.* The disputed possession ol 

* Bellicosos et pubis imincosfie viribus affluetites; et ideo metb* 
eodos finitimis uniyersis. Ammian. xxviii, 5. 

* I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of inv 
proving extraordinary facts into general laws. Amnrrianus ascn^ 
a similar custom to Egypt : and the Chinese have imputed it to t>'«^ 
Tatsin, or Roman empire, (de Guigncs, Hist, des Hun9> tam. it 
part i, p. 79). 
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some salt-pits ^ engaged tlie Akto^ni and the c r a p. 
Burgundiam infrequent contests: tb^ latter were ^*^- 
easily tempted^ by the secret solicitations, and 
Kbex^ i^fferSf of the emperor ;. nxkd their fabu- 
lous descent from the Roman soldiers, who had 
fonnferly been left to garrison the fortresses oif 
Drasus, was adsiitted with mutu^al oredulity, as 
it was cobducive to mutual interest.^ An army 
9f foCu^ore thousand Burgund^ns soon appeared 
cm the banks of the Rhine, aad impatiently dc^ 
qrnred the support and subsidies, which V alentUian 
bad fO'omfeed: but they were adiiused with exv 
cuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitlesis 
expectation, they wiere complblled to retire. The 
arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontier 
checked the fury of their Just resentment; and 
their massacre of t^e captives «^ved to embitter 
the herecfitary feud of the £uf guQdians and the 
Alemaimi. The inoonstancy of a wise prince 
may, perhaps, be explained by some alteration 
of circumstances;; and perhaps it wias the oripn- 
al: design of Valentinian to. intimidate, ratlie^ 
than to destroy,, as the balance of power would 
have been equally oves*tumed by tlie extirpation 

^ Salitiarum finiamquc -caus^ Alemannis smpe jurgalwnt. Atn- 
mian. xxviiiv S» Possibly they disputed the possestdon of the SaL^ 
a river which prcxMicptl ii}a>t, and which had been the object of Ancient 
contention. Tacit. AnnaL xiii, 57, and Lipsius ad loc. 

B Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romanam B^^rgun* 
dii scvmt : and the va^e tradition gradually ossnuxifid a more regular 
fi»rm, (Ores. 1. vii, c. 33>. It is annihilated by the decisive author- 
ity of Pliny^ whd compcMud the history of Drasus* and served in 
Gennaoy, (Plin. Secund, Epifct iii, S)t within sixty years after feh« 
death of that hero» Gerfftancrum getttra quinque ; Vindili» quorum 
pats Burgnndwntff ^ (Hist. Natur. iv, 58)> 
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of either of the Geraian nations. Among the 
princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, with a 
Roman name, bad assumed the arts of a soklier 
and a statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. 
The emperor himself, with alight and unenciuii- 
bered band, condescended to pass tiie BU&e, 
marched fifty miles into the coimtry, and would 
infallibly have seized the ol^ect of his pursuit, 
if his judicious measures had not been defeated 
by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was 
afterwards admitted to the honour of a personal 
conference with the enqieror; and the favours 
which he recdved, fixed him, till the hour of his 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the repub- 
lic.'* 
Th« Sax- The land was covered by the fortificatioiis of 
- Valentinian ; but the sea-coast of Gaul and Bii- 
tian was exposed to the depredations of the Sax< 
ons. That celebrated name, in which we have 
a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of 
Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly 
marks the narrow neck of the Ciaibric peninsula, 
and three smalt islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbe«^ This contr^ted territory, the present 

^ The wars and negotiations, relative to the Burgundians md 

Alemanni, are distinctly related by Ammianus Maroellinus, {xrnd, 

*- ■ S ; xxix» 4 ; xxx, 3). Orosius, (1. vii, c. SS), and the Chronicks 

of Jerom and ^asaiodoriuB, fix some dates, and add some drcum- 

•tancer. 

* Ew* r»f «tr;^iy« rtir Ktfi^^txfif x*^^^^^ 2«|««f. At the nofthern 
extremity or the peninsula, (the Cimbrie promontory of Pliny, it, 
27), Ptolemy fixes the rertnant of the Cikhri. He filla the intenal 
between the Saxane and the Clmbri with six obscure tribes, who were 
united, as early as the sixth century, tinder the national appellation 
of Dmnes, See Cluver. German. Anti^. 1. Iii> «h 21, 22, tS. 
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dsachy of Sleswig, or perbaps of Holsteih, Was (^Uap; 
incapable of pouring Ibrtii the inexhaustible ^^^^^^ 
swarms of Saxons wko reigned«bver the oceaiv, 
who filled the Biitish island with their latigt^age, 
then: laws; asid their colonies ; and who so- long 
defended the Bberty of the North against' the 
arms ctf Charlemagne.^ Hie solution of this 
difficulty is easily d^ived frcmi the similar mdn- 
ners, and loose cbnstttuticm, of the tribes of G^r^ 
many; which were Mended with each other by 
the slightest aceidents of war or friendship. The 
situation of the/ native SaKCns disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates; and the success of their first adven- 
tures would naturally excite the emulation of their 
bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the 
^oomy solitude of their ^oods and mountains: 
Every tide might float down the Elbe whole 
fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid 
associates, who aspired to behold th^ unbounded 
prospert of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and 
luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem pro- 
bable, hbwever, that the most numerous auxili- 
aries of the Saxons were furnished by the nations 
who dwelt along the shwes of the Baltic. They 
possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation^ 
and the habits of naval war; but the difficulty of 
issuing through the northern columns of Hercu- 

* M. d'Avillc (Etablissement des ttats de .rEurope,. &c. |), 
19>26)bas marked the extensive liinUs of the Saxony of (jlharl**. 
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les,^ (which, during seireral iBOhi&s of the jeat, 
we obstructed with ice)^ con&ied their skill and 
^imrage within the limits of a spacious lake. 
The rumour of Chi&sucGetafid armaments wMcb 
sailed from the: mouth of the £lbe». would soon 
{NrevokethemtOvCross the narrow isthmus of Sles- 
wig, and to launch their vessels oh the great sea. 
The yarious troops 4|f {nrates and adventurers, 
who fought under t^.same standard^ were insen- 
sibly united in a permanent society^ at first of 
rapine, and aftenwards of goversiment. A mi- 
.litary confederation, was gradually moulded into a 
national body> by the gentle operation of mar- 
riage and consanguinity; and the adjacent tnbes, 
who solicited the alliance^ accepted the name ami 
laws, of the Sax(His. If the fact were not esta- 
blished by the most itfiqiiestionable evidence, we 
should appear to ^biuse the credulity of our read- 
ers, by the description- of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates Textured to sport in the waves 
of the Germa? Oce^i^, the British Channel, and 
t^ Bay of Biscay. . The. keel of their large flat- 
{icttomed boats w^a^ firlmied of light timber, 
but the sides and Hfpet works consisted only of 
wicker, with a :Cov€;ring . of strong hides." 
I ■ , ♦ • . • 

* The fleet of Drusus had failed in Iheir attempt to pass,-or«Ta 
to approach the Sound, (stjrled, from an obviolis resemblance, th co- 
lumM of Herculei^; and tli^^n^v^' enterprise wM^acver .nsaiae^ 
fTacit. de Moribus German, c. 34). The knowledge which the 
Homans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic, (c. 44, 45|>» to 
fthtained by their land journeys in search of amber. 

*" Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractua, 

Sperabat; cui pelle salum fulcare Britannum 
Lndus ; et assuto glaucum mure findere lembo. 

Sidon, in Panegyr. Ant S6P. 
Thi 
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In the eodrsp of iheil* isloir'dBd distaiif tUifl^ tdxP. 
tions, tiiey HMst always have* been ^iicpdsed i6 ^^J^^Z'^ 
the danger, and very frequentfy to the nll$foi<^ 
tune, of shipwreck ; and;the naval annak of th^ 
Saxons were tindoubte<Hy filled with the afccotints 
of the losses which they svstaihed on the coasts 
of Britain and Gaul. But the daring spirit oT 
the pirates braved the perils, both of the sea, and 
of the shore : their skill was confirmed" by *hfe 
habits of enterprize ; the^ meanest of their Tnari^ 
ners was alike capable > of 'handling an 'oar^ of 
rearing^a sail, or of conducting a vessel ; an^' th^ 
Saxons rejoiced ill the appearance of a tebipest, 
which concealed their design, ' and disper^M'the 
fleets of the enemy.' After they had aequufed 
an accurate knowledge of the maritime pro^- 
vinces of the West, they extended the scerife of 
their depredations,and the most sequestered places 
had no reason to presume on their security.! The 
Saxon boats drew so little water, that they ct>uM 
easilyrproceed fourscore of an hundred milei 
up the great rivers ; their \^eight was ^(y ihcBni 
siderable, that they Were transported on wag^on4 
from one river to another ; and the pirate's* wUel 
had entered the liiduthof' the Seine, or ef tii^ 

The genius of Cnsar imitated,, ftir a partiduAajr service, thS^ rtiJ^I 
but light, vessels, which were likewise used by the native* ctf Bxita^« 
(Comment, de Bell. Civil, i, 51, and Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires 
Militaires, totn/ ti, p» 41> 42). The' BHtlsh Vessels would now astO'< 
nUh the gej:|iU8 of C«aar. ^ ;• ^ ..*)*,• 

* The best original accoant of the Saxon pirates may be found in 
Sidonius ApoUinaria, (1. viii, epist. 6, p. 323, edit. Sirmond.), and the 
best comtiiiehtafy in the Abb^ du' Bos,* (HiAt. Critique' dc" la Mo- 
narchic Fran^6ise, &f. torn. 1, 1. 5, c.?(J,' p.' 148-155. i^ee irkevvise 

p. 77, 78). •• '•'•*" *''''■■'■ ' *' • ■ ' -^ 

VOL. IV. U 
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CHAP. Rhioe^ Wf^t descend, with the n^id stream of 
J^fJ^*^ the RhoDe» into the Mediteitaueaa. Under the 
A. a 371. reign of Valentintan, the n^aritime provinces of 
Gaul were afflicted by the Saxoas ; a mHitm 
count was stationed for the defence of the sea- 
coast, or Armprican limit ; and that officer, 
who found his strength, or bis ab£Uti^, unequal 
to the task, implored the assistance of Seveim 
mastcjr-general of the infantry. The Saxons, 
surrounded and outruumbered, were forced to 
relimquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
4jf tbeir tall and robust youth to ser^e in tk 
imperial armies. They stipulated only a safe and 
lionourable retreat : lUid the condition was rea- 
dily granted by the Roman general ; who medi- 
tated an act of perfidy/ imprudent as it was 
inhume, while a Saxcm remained alive, and in 
armSt, to revenge the fate df his counUymea 
Thie premature e^erness of the infantry, wlio 
were.secretly posted in a deep valley, betrayed 
the ambuscade; and they would perhaps have 
fallen the victims of ttteir own treachery, if a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise 
of the combat, had not hastily advanced to ex- 
tricate t)ieir companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the swoid, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatre : and the 
orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine 
of those desperate savages, by strangling' them- 

* Ammiao. (xxviit, 5) justifies this breach of faith to |iirates aoi 
robbers ; and Orosius (1. vii, c 32) more d^krlj expresses tbeir vd 
goilt ; virtute etque agilitate terribiies* 
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selves with their own hands, had disappointed chaf. 
the amusement of the public. . Yet the polite.and ^,^,J^ 
philqsophif: citizens of Rome were impressed 
with the deepest horror, when they were in- 
formed, that the Saxons consecrated to the gods 
the tythe of their human spoil; and that they 
ascertained by lot the objects of the barbarous 
sacrifice*** 

II* The fabulous cdlcmies of Egyptians and-^'- ^»'* 
Trojans» of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which The Scots 
flattered the pride, and amused the credulity, of •"^^'^'* 
our rude ahcestors, have insensibly vanished in 
the light of science and philosophy.^ The pre- 
sent age is satisfied with the simple and rationid 
opini(MD, that the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjacent 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to 
the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the me* 
mory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of language, of re^ 
ligion, and of manners : and the peculiar cha- 
racters of the British tribes, jnight be naturally 
ascribed to the influence of accidental and local 



p Symmacbus (1. ii, epist. 46) «till presumes to mention the sacred 
names, of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont* 
might condemn (I. viii, episti 6) with le89 inconsistency, the human 
F-acrifices of the Saxons. 

<> In the beginning of the last century, the learned Camden 
was obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance 
of BrtUu* the Trojan ; who is now buried in silent oblivion, with 
Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet 
I am informed, that some champions of the MiUauin colony may still 
be found among the oiiginal natives of Ireland. A people dissatis- 
fied with their present condition, grasp at any visions of their past or 
fntiire glory. 

u 2 
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CHAP, circumstances/ The Roman {Htninoe was re* 
J^^^^ diiced to the state of cirilized and peacefol serv- 
itude : the rights of savage freedom were con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The 
inhabitants of that northern region were divided, 
as early as the reign of Constantine, between the 
two great tribes of the Scots and of the Pi cts/ 
who have since experienced a xery different for- 
tune. The power, and almost the memory, of 
the Picts, have been extinguished by tteir suc- 
cessftil rivals ; and the Scots, after maintaining 
for ages the dignity of an ihdependent kingdom, 
have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary 
ilinion, the honours of the English name. The 
hand of nature had contributed to mark the an- 
cient distinction of the Scots and Picts. The 



' Tadtuft, or rather hU fitther^lti-Iav Ag^cola, mi^t rttUAtiL ike 
Gemuw or Spanish complexion of ^ome British' tribes. But it was 
Iheir sober deliberate opinion.—** In universum tamen aestimanti 
*• GaHos vicinnm solum occup^sse credibile est. Eortnn sacra depre- 
** hcodas • • . sermo baud msitum difersus, (in Vit. Agficol. c. xi).'* 
Cssar had observed their common religion, (Comment, de Belle Gal- 
lico, VI, 13) ; and in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul 
was a recent* or at least an hietorical event, (v, IC). Cambden, the 
British Strafoo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities, (Bri- 
tannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii-xxxi). 

■ In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I 
have choMcn for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, 
whom their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that 
office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. 
of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1758, in 
4to ; and. Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by James Macpherson, Esq. London, 1773, in 4to, third edit. Dr. 
Macpherson was a minister in the isle of Sky : and it is a arcum* 
stance honourable for the present age, that a wark, replete with eru- 
dition and criticism, should have been composed in the most remott 
af the Hebrides. 
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forixier W€KAhenien of :l)l^hilla, and the letter chap. 
bho^e of th^.plain^ Tbe. eastern coast of Cde- ^^^- 
Jonia m£ty be GOnstdered as a level and fertile 
country, which, even in a mde state of tillage, 
^vas capable of producing a considerable quantity 
^f com; and the epithet of cruitnichf or wheat- 
waters, expressed the contempt, or envy, of the 
carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of the 
sarth mi^t introduce a more accurate separation 
of property, and the habits of a sedentary life; 
but th^ love of arms and rapine was still the rul- 
ing pa^ion of the Picts ; and their w^riors, who 
stripped themselves for a day of battle, were di- 
stinguished, in. the eyes of the Romans, by the 
strange fashion of painting their naked bodies 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into 
wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the 
toil of the husbandmi^n, and are most profitably 
used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds 
and hunters ; and as they seldom were fixed to 
any permanent habitation, they acquired the ex- 
pressive name of Scots, whic^, in the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be equivalwt to that of wan- 
da^ers^ or vagrants. The inli^bitants of a barren 
land were urged to seek ^ fresh supply of food in 
the waters. Ti\e deep lakes and bays which in- 
tersect their coitmtry, are plentifully stored with 
fish ; and they gradually ventured to cast their 
nets in the waves of thp ocean. The vicinity 
0f the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along tl%e 

r 3 
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CHAP, western eoast of SeotlaEod, tempted Hieir curio. 

^^^[^xn ^*y> ^^ unproved their skill ; and they acquired, 
by slow degrees, the art, or rather Hie habit, of 
managing their boats in a tempestuous sea, and 
of steering thdr nocturnal course by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headlands 
of Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spa* 
cious island, which obtained, from its luxuriant 
vegetation, the epithet of Green; and has pre- 
served, with a slight alteration, the name of Brin, 
or leme, or Ireland. It hprobabtey that, in some 
remote period of antiquity, the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots ; and 
that the strangers of the North, who had dared 
to encounter the arms of the legions, spread tlieir 
conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives 
of a solitary island. It is certain^ that, in the 
declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, 
Ireland, and the isle of Man, were inhabited by 
the Scots; and that the kindred tribes, who 
were often associated in military enterprise^ were 
deeply affected by the various accidents of their 
mutual fortunes. They long cherished the live- 
ly tradition of their common name and origin ; 
and the missionaries of the isle of Saints, who 
diffused the light of Christianity over North Bri- 
tain, established the vain opinion, that their Irish 
countrymen were the natural as well as spiritual 
fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition has been preserved by the vene- 
rable Bede^ who scattered some rays of light over 
the darkness of the eighth century. On this 
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slif^foundation, M huge sftlpemnicture of fabte cIiap. 
was graduaily reared, by the bards, and the^J^v 
monks ; two otAen of men, who equally abused 
the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, 
with* mistaken pride, adopted their Irish gene- 
alogy : and the annals of a long line of imaginary 
kings have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, 
and the classic d^ance of Buchanan/ 

Six years itfter the death of Constantine^ the Their in. 
deatniotire inroads of the Scots and Picts required Bnt^n? 
the presence of his youngest son, who reigned ^ij^^ 
in the western empire. Constans visited his 
ftritish dominions : bat we may form some esti-* 
mate of the importance of his achievements, by 
tbe language <rf pan0^rric, which celebrates only 

* The Irish 4etcent of tlie Scots h» been reWved, in tbe last 
moments of its decay, andi strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr* 
Whitaker, (Hist, of Manehester, vol. i, p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine 
History of tlie Hiitons asaerM* &c. p. 154-2S3> Yet he aflknow. 
Jedges* 1. That the ScoU of Ammianus Marcellinus (A. D. 340) 
were already settled in Caledonia ; and that the Roman authors do 
not aflbrd any hints of their emigration firom another country. 2. Tkai 
all the Wounts of such emigrations* which have been asserted^ 
or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiqua- 
ries, (Buchanan, Cambden, Usher, StiUingfleet, &c.), are totally 
fabulous. S. Tkat tbite of the Irish trifaes* whicb a^e mentioned by 
Ptoleniy» (A. D. 150), were of Caledonian extraction. 4. TktU 
SL younger branch of Caledonian princes, of t^e house of Fingal, 
acquired and possessed tbe monhrcby of Ireland. After Uiese con- 
eessiooSy the remaining dilfeienee between Mr. Whitaker and his 
adversaries is minute and obscure. The genvine hi$tory which he 
produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was transplanted 
(A. D. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia^ ia built on a coijeciural 
tupplement to the Erse poetry ; and the feeble evidence of Richard of 
Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of 
the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget tbe 
nature of a question, which he so vtkfimcnUy debates^ and so a(sp/«ic« 
Itf decides. 
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cHAp. lus triuiv^ oyer tbe elements; or» in other 
wor^ls^ the, good fQiituiie. of a safe and easy pass- 
age li*uiu tbe port of Boulogne to the- harbour 
of Sai^lwich/ The cakuaaities which Ae d- 
flipted provinciah contmued to experience, from 
foreign war and domestic tyranny^ were ^gn- 
yl^t^d by the feeble wd c^rrapt administratioo of 
the eunuch^ of Const^tiua ; and the tonsient 
relJkef .which they mi^t Obtain itmax the virtues 
of JuUao» was 6oon lost by the absence and death 
of thejir benefactor.. Th^ sums of gold mid sil- 
yet which had been, painfully collected, or libe- 
rally transmittecl, for the payment of the troops, 
were intercepted by the avarice of tke^oommaiid- 
er$;.disclw^es, .or». at least, ex^nptions, from 
the military service, were publicly sold; the 
distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously de- 
prived of their jegal and scanty subsistence, pro- 
voked them to. frequent desertion ; the nerves of 
discipline were relaxed, and the liig-hways were 
infested with robbers.'' The oppression of the 
good, and the impunity of the wicked, equally 
contributed to diffuse through the inland a spirit 
of discontent and revolt; and every atnbitious 
subject, cyery desperate exile, might entertain a 
rea^oi^able hope of subverting the weak and dis- 

" Hj-emc tumentes ac soevientes undas calcastis Ocaani sub rem 
\**stris ; . . ". insperatafn impcratoris faciem Britannus expavit. Jii- 
Hu9 Firmicus Matemus* de Errorfe Profan. Relig. p. 464, edit. GrocoT. 
ad calcem Minuc. Fagl. See'Tillemont, (Hist, des Empereurs, toe* 
iv, p. "336). 

■ Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix, p. 264. This curious pa«*r 
)i<s escaped the diUgctice of our Britisli antiquaries. 
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tractedgoyespnoidMofBritaiR. The hdstile tribes chat. 
of the North/ who detested the pride and power 
of the Ring df the World, suspended their do- 
mestic feuds ; and the barbarians of the knd and 
sea, the Scots, t&e Picts, and the Saxons, spread 
themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from 
the wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent: 
Every producticm of art and natpire, every object 
of convenience ot luxiuy, whicli they were in^ 
capable of* creaMi^ by labour, or procuring by- 
trade, was accumidated in the rich and fruitlnl' 
province of Brttain/ A phitosofdier may de- 
plore the^ eternal discord cxf the human race, but 
he will confess, that the desire of ^poil is a more 
rational provocation than the vaility of conquest; 
From the age 6l! Oonatantine to thBt of the Plaa- 
tagenets, this rapacious spirit contiimed to in- 
stigate the poor and hardy Caledonians : but the 
same people, whose generous hpmanity seems to 
inspive the songs of Osrian, was disgraced by a 
savage igaoraaee of the virtues of peace, imd of 
the laws of war. '• Their soutii^n ndghbours hav0 
felt, and perhaps exaggerated,' the cruel depre- 
dations of.jthe Seots and Picts;' aid a valiant 



' The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights, &c. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair^s Dissertation on Ossian^ 
vol. ii, p. 343 ; and Mr. Macpherson*s Introduction, p. 242-S86. 

* Lord Littleton has circumstantially related, (History of Henry II, 
Yol. i, p« 183), and Sir David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned, 
^Annals of Scotland, vol. 1, p. 69), a harbaroiTs Inroad of the Scots, at 
a time (A. D. 1187) when law, religion, antf society, must have soft- 
ened their prlqiitive manners. 
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CHAP, tribe ofCakidonia, . the AttacMif .the enemies, 
^^^' and afterwards the soldiers, ^f Valentmian^ are 
accused, by an eye-witness, of delighting in the 
taste of human flesh. When they hunted the 
woods for prey, it is said, that they attacked the 
shepherd rather than his flock ; and that they 
curiously selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts, both of males and females, which they 
prepared for their horrid repasts.^ If, in the 
neighbourhood of the commercial and literary 
town of Glasgow, a race of cannibals has redly 
existed, we may contemplate,, in the period of 
the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of sa- 
vage and dvilized life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circle of our ideas ; and to encoura^ 
the i^eastng hope, that New Zealand may pro« 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the 
Southern. Hemisphere. 
u^TS^' Every messenger who escaped across the Bri- 
Britain by tisb channel, conveyed the most melancholy and 
^^ alarming tidings to the. ears of Vaientiiiian ; and 
'367^70 **^ emperor was soon informed, tfiat the two 
militwy commanders of the province had been 
wrpnsed and cut off by the barbarians. Severus, 

* AttacoCti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammiaii. xxvii, 8. Canib- 
lien (latroduct. p. clii) has restored their true name in the text of Je- 
rom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jcrom had seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illjricum, (Notiiia, 55* viii, xxxix, 

XI). 

* Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallia viderim Attacottos (or Scoto») 
gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnihus f et cum per silvas pro- 
corum greges, et armentonim pecudumquc reper|antv ix»toraiD fishes 
et feminarum paptUat solcre abscindere ; et has polas dborum deJi- 
cias arhitrarL Such is the evidence of Jcrom, (torn, ii, p. 75), whotc 
veraicitj I find n« reason to question. 
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count of the domesticis, was hastily despatched; chap. 
and as suddenly refcatted, by the court of Treves. ,^^^* ^ 
The tepresentations of Joiv^mus served only to 
indicate the greatness of the evil \ and, after a 
long and serious consultation, the defence, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to 
the abilities of the brave Theodosius. The ex- 
ploits of that general, the father of a line of 
emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar 
complacency, by the writers of the age ; but his 
real merit deserted their applause ; and his no- 
mination was received, by ttie army and province, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He 
seized the favourable moment of navigation, and 
securely landed the numerous and veteran bands 
of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the' 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to Lon- 
don, Tbeodosius defearted several parties of the 
barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, 
after distributing to his soldiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established the fame of d^interested 
justice, by the resthuftion of the remainder to the 
rightful proprirtors. The citizens of London; 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates ;. and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the com-t of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a ciyil governor, 
he executed, with wisdom and vigour, the labo- 
rious task of the delrverahce of Britain, The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public appre- 
hensions; and his cheerful example alleviated the 
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c« A^* ^igoti^ of oiarttal . discipline. The scattered and 
--^^^V x <l^ultory .wftrfare of the barbaiiaQS) who infested 
the land and sea» de{)rived him of the glory of a 
signal victory ; but the prudent spirit, and coii- 
X D. 36S summate art, of the Roman general, were dis- 
*" * played in the .operations of two campaigns, 
which successiyely rescued every part of the pro- 
vince from the hands of a cruel and rapacious 
enemy. The splendour of the cities, and the se- 
curity of the fortifications, were diligently restor- 
ed^ by thetpaternal care of iTheodosias; who, 
)vith a strong hand, confined the trembling Cale- 
donians to the northern angle of the island ; and 
perpetuated, by the name and settlenient of the 
new province of Fo/ae/uK, the glories of the reign 
of Valentinian.'' The voice of poetry and pane- 
gyric may add, perhaps wit^ 9ome degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were 
stained with the blood of ;the Picts ; that the 
iwrs of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hy- 
perborean ocean ; and th^t the distant Orkneys 
were the scene i of hisnayat victory over the 
Sax.on pirates/ He left the jM^oyince with a 

J * Ammianus has concisely represtnted (zx, 1 ; xxvi» 4;,xxvii, Si 
Vxviii, 3) the whole «erics of the British wan 
* Horr^«€i« .... ratibua .... impervia Thule. 
Ille .... ncc falso nomine Pictof 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fre^it iljperboreas r^inl* andadbag 'luidas. 

• Ckiudiao, in ili Cons. Hmiorii, ver. 53, &c< 
Madueru^t Sazone fuso 
Orcades : incaluit Picitorain sanguine ThiSlc. 
SMtorui»i 'fpmuiot Jlerit gUwiplipi levQe. ^ . 
. ; , , . In ir Cons. Hon. ycr. }1, lc«. 

• • * ' Sfe 
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fair, as well as splendid, reputation; and \ras' chap. 
immediately promoted to the rank of msstet^^ -^^Z\j. 
general of the oaTialry, by a prince, who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants; 
In the importsint station of th0 Upper Danube, 
the conqueror rf Britain = checked and defeated 
the armies of the Alemanni, before hfe*wiis chos- 
en to suppress' the revolt of Africa. ■ ^ . i ' » 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge,* m. 
instructs his pec^le to consider hhn as the accdftit-. Tyranny 
plice, of his minist^^. The military command o^^°»- 
of Africa had been long exercked by Opunt a. d. 366, 
Romanus, and his abilities were not inadequate 
to his station : but, ak sordid interest was the sole 
motive of his conduct, he acted*, on most occa-* 
sions, as if he had • been the enen^y of the pro- 
vince,* and the friend of the b^barians of the 
desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, 
Leptis^ and Sabrata, which, under the name of' 
Tripoli,' had loi^ constituted a federal union,* 
were obliged, for the first time, to shut their gates* 
^inst a hostile invasion; several of their most 
honourable citizens were surprised and massaci^ed ; 
the villages^ and even the subiirbs, were pil- 

See lik^DTise Pacatns, (in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 5). But it is not easy 
to apjrreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare 
the Brituk victcAies of Bolanus (StatiuB, SilT. v, t) with his.re^ cha- 
racter* (TaciU in Vit: AgckoL c. 16). 

* Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legi- 
timum, &c. Leptis and Sabrata are long' since ruined ; but the dty' 
of Oea* the native c()untry of Apoleius, 9tiU flonivlies under ^the pro-> 
vincial denomination of TripoXL See Celiariug,. (digraph. Antiqua*. 
torn, ii, part ii, p. 81); D'Anville, (Geographic Ancienne, torn, if i, pr 
71. 72>, and Marmol, (Afnq«#, tom. ii, p. 463). 1 .- , . i .' ^ 
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CHAP. l«ged; and the vims .amd fmitt^trees of tiurt ncli 
^^[^ territory were extirpated by the malicious savages 
df Getulia* The utihappy provincials implored 
the protection of Romanus ; but they soon found 
that their military governor was not less cruel 
and rapacious than the barbarians^ As they were 
incapable of funiishing the four thousand canaeLs, 
smd the exorbitant present, which he required, 
before he would march to< the assistance of Tri- 
poli ; his d^nand was equivalient to a refusal, 
and he might justly be accused as the author of 
the public calamity* In the andual assanbly of 
the three cities, they nominated two deputies, 
to lay at the feet of Valentinian the customary 
offering of a gold victory ; and to accompany this 
tribute, of duty, rather than of gratitude, with 
their. humble coonplaint, that they were ruined 
by the enemy^ and betrayed by their governor. 
If the severity of Yalentinian had been riigfatly 
directed, it would have falten on the guilty head 
of Romanus. But the Count, long exercised in 
the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and 
trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship of 
Remigius, master of the offices. The wisdom 
of the imperial council was deceived by artifice ; 
and their honest indignation was cooled by delay. 
At length, when the repetition of complaint had 
been justified by the repetition of public misfor- 
^ tunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the 

court of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, 
and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid im- 
partiality of Palladius was easily disarmed : be 
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WM tempted to resesve for liinisotf ti pmrt of the oaafi 
public treasure,' wiiidb he faa-eugfat with him far ^^^ 
the payment of the troops ; and from the moment 
that he was oojiscioiis of his own guilt, hfe cpilld 
BO longer refuse to attest the innocence and merit 
of the Count, j The charge. of the Tripotitans 
was declared to be. false and frivolous ; and Pai« 
ladius himscilf was- sent back from Treves to 
Africa, with a special commis^n to discover 
and fMTosecute the authors of this impious consfmv 
acy against the representatives of the sovereign^ 
His inquiries were managed with so much dex^ 
terity and suocess, that he con^i^ed tte citizens 
of Leptis, wh0 had su^taioied a recent siege of 
eight days, to contradict the truth of th^ own 
decrees, and to censure iliie behaviour of thetf 
own deputies. A bloody sentence was pronoun^ 
ced, without hesitation, by the rash and head^ 
strong cruelty of Valentinian. The president of 
Tripoli, who bad presumed to ptty the distress of 
the province, was publicly executed at Utica ; 
four distinguished citizens were put to death, as 
the accomplices of the ima^nary fraud ; and the 
tongues of two others were cut out, by the ex* 
press order of the emperor* Romanus, elated 
by impunity, and irritated by resistance, was 
still continued'in the military command ; till the 
Africans were provoked by his avarice, to join 
the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor/ 

* Ammtan. xviii, 6. Tillemont (Hist, del Empereun, torn. ▼, pw 
25, 61 S) has discussed the chroaologicai difficvdties of the history of 
Cbunt BomaQus. 
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' <HiS fttdico' Mabal^WQS one of tlie richest and 
most powei^l of tli^ Moorish princes, who ac- 
knowledged tike supvemacy of Rome. But as he 
left^either by his *wiyes or coocubines, a very 
immeroQs posterity; the Wealthy inheritance was 
eagerly dispnted ; and Zamma^ one of his sons, 
was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother 
PuTKuis. • The implacable zeal with which Ro- 
manus ' prosecuted the legal , revenge ' of this 
murder, could be asmbed only.to a motive of 
avarice, or personal hatited : but, on this occasion, 
lus claims were just ; his influence was weighty ; 
and Firmus clearly understood, that he must 
^ther preset his nick to the executioner, or ap- 
peal from the sentence of the imperial consistory, 
to his sword, and to. the people.* He was re- 
ceived as the deliverer of his country ; and, as 
soon as it appeared that .Romanus' was formida- 
ble only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of univei^sal contempt. 
The ruin of Gflesarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious barbarians, convinced the 
refractory citiefe of the danger of resiii^nce ; the 
power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mnuritania and Numidia; and it 
seemed to be his tmly doubt, whether he should 
asfiuine the diadem of a Moorish! king, or the 
purple of a Roman Emperor. But the imprudent 

s The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscnre i and Orosius 
<1. Tii, c. 33, p. 551, edit. Uavercamp) seems to place the revolt of 
Firmus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valeiis. Tillemont (Hist, 
des Emp. torn, v, p. 691) endeavours to pick his way. The patient 
And sure-footed mule of the Alps may b^ trusted in the most slippery 
i^thff. 
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and unh£^y Africans soon discovered, that» in cniv. 
this rash insurrection^ they had not sufficiently ^J^^\ 
consulted their own strength, or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any cer- 
tain intelligence, that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the g^eat Thcodo- 
Theodosius, with the small band of veterans, had ""« Afri- 
landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African ^» 
coast : and the timid usurper sunk under the a* 
scendant of virtue and military genius. Though 
Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair 
of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those arts, which, in the same country, and in a 
similar situation, had formerly been practised by 
the craffy Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by an jqpparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman general ; to seduce the fidelity of his 
troops ; and to protract the duration of the war, 
by successively engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his 
flight. Theodosius imitated the example, and 
obtained the success, of his predecessor Metel'* 
lus. When Firmus, in the character of a sup^ 
pliant, accused his own rashness, and hunfibly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor,^ the lieu-* 
tenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him 
with a friendly embrace ; but he diligently re^ 
quired the useful and substantial pledges of a 
sincere repentance ; nor could he be permiaded, 
by the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an 

VOL. IV. X 
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CHAP, instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 
conspiracy was detected by the penetration of 
Theodosius ; and he satisfied, without mucli re- 
luctance, the public uulignation, which he iad 
secretly excited. Several of the gxiilty accom- 
plices of I'irnms were abandoned, accordjuglo 
ancient custom^ to the tumult of a militaij exe- 
cution ; many fariore, by the amputation of both 
their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
Bpectacle of horror ; the hatred of the rebels ^as 
accompanied with fear ; and the fear of tbe Ro- 
man soldiers was mingled with. respectful admiia- 
tion. Ainidst the boundless plains of Getulia, 
and the innumerable valleys of mount AtlaS) it 
was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmiis: 
and if the usurper could have tired the patience 
of his antagonist, he wotdd have secured his per- 
son in the depth of some . remote solitude, acd 
expected the hopes of a future revolution. He 
was subdued by the perseverance of Theodosius 
who had formed an inflexible determination 
that the war should end only by the death of the 
tyrant ; and that every nation of Africa, whicli 
presumed to support his cause, should be involved 
in his ruin* At tbe head of a small bodyo: 
troops, which seldom exceedied three thousaflJ 
five hundred men, the 'Koman general advanced 
with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of 
fear, into the heart of a country, where he was 
-sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousaiK"' 
Moors. The boldness of bis charge diHuajei! 
<the irregular barbarians ; tbey w&k dis<x)ncertc^- 
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by his seasonable and orderly retreats ; they were cH a p. 
continually baffled by the unknown resources of ^^;^^^, 
the military art ; and they felt and confessed the 
just superiority which was assumed by the leader 
of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered 
the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of the 
Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the object of his expe- 
dition. " I am, " replied the stern and disdainful 
count; " I am the general pfValentinian, the lord 
" of the world; who has sent me hither to pur- ^ 

" sue and punish a desperate robber. Deliver 
" him instantly into my hands ; and be assured, 
'^ that, if thou dost not obey the commands of 
" my invincible sovereign, thou, and the people 
*• over whom thou reignest, shall be utterly ex- 
" tirpated." As soon as Igmazen was satisfied, 
that his enemy had strength and resolution to ex- 
ecute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive 
The guards that were placed to secure the person 
of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape ; 
and the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extin- 
guished the sense of danger, disappointed the in- 
sulting triumph of the Romans, by strangling him- 
self in the night. His dead body, the only present 
which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, w^as 
carelessly thrown upon a camel; and Theodosius, 
leading back his victorious troops to Sitifi,^ was 

* Ammian. xxix, 5. The text of this long chapter (fifteen- 
quarto pages) is broken end corrupted ; and the narrative is pert 
plexed by the want of chronological and geographical land-mafl^s. 

X 2 
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CHAP, saluted by the warmest acclamations of joy and 
^^^- loyalty. 

He » eze- AfHca had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; 

cirthi^, ** w^5 restored by the virtues of Theodosius ; 

A. D. 376. and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of the respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
cavalry ; and he was committed to safe and ho- 
nourable custody till the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dence ; and the public expected, with some im- 
patience» the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes en- 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of pro- 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finally, 
to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgeiy. About the same 
time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and services were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomi- 
niously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no 
longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius, as 
well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be 
imputed to the arts of the ministers, who abased 
the confidence, and deceived the inexperienced 
youth, of his sons.* 
Stote of If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had 

Afirinu 

^ Ammianus, zxviii, 4. Oroiiu«» 1. vii, c. 83, p. 551, 552. 
Jerom. in Chron. p. 187. 
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been fortunately bestowed on the British exploits chap. 
of Theodosius, we should have traced, with eager ^ ^^^* 
curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of 
his march. But the tedious enumeration of the 
unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa may ^ 
be reduced to the general remark, that they were 
all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that they 
inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian 
and Numidian provinces, the country, as they 
have since been termed by the Arabs, of dates 
and of locusts ;^ and that, as the Roman 
power 'declined in Africa, the boundary of civil- 
ized manners and cultivated land was insensibly 
contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the 
Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the 
South extends above a thousand miles to the 
banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a 
very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great 
peninsula of Africa, were sometimes tempted to 
believe, that the torrid zone must ever remain 
destitute of inhabitants :* and they sometimes 
amused their fancy by filling the vacant space 
with headless men, or rather monsters ;™ with 

^ Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi de Ramusio, torn, i, foL 78«p 
83) has traced a curious picture of the people and the country ; 
which are more minutely ilescribcd in the Afrique de Marmol, 
torn, iii, p. 1-^4 

* This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the im- 
provements of ancient gepgraphy, from forty-five to twenty-four, 
or even sixteen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note 
of Dr. Robei-tson, Hist, of America, vol. i, p. 426. 

"■ Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et magis semiferi . . » 
Blemmyes, Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i, 4, p. 26, edit. Voss. in 
8vo. Pliny philoBophicaUy explains (vi, 35) the irregularities of n«, 
ture, which he had crtdulovdif admitted, (v. 6). 

X 3 
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homed and cloven-footed satyrs ;'' with faljii- 
loiis centaurs;^ and with human pigmies, vlto 
waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the 
cranes, p Carthage would have trembled at the 
strange intelligence, that the countries, on either 
side of the equator, were filled with innumerable 
nations, vrho differed only in their colour from 
the ordinary appearance of the human species ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have 
anxiously expected, that the swarms of barba- 
rians, which issued from the North, would soon 
be encountered from the Soutli by new swarms 
of barbarians,' equally fierce, and equally for- 
midable. These gloomy terrors would indeed 
have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character of their African enemies. 
The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 

■ If the satyr was the Ourang-outang, the great human ape, 
(Buffon, Hist, Nat. torn, xiv, p. 43, &c), one of that species might 
actually be shetrn alive at Alexandria in th6 reigil of Constantine* 
Yet some difficulty will still remain about the conversation xfluch 
St. Anthony held with one of these pious savages in the desert of 
Thebais, (Jerom. in Vit. Paul. Ercmit. torn, i, p. 239). • 

* St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters ; whose ex. 
istence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed ; but this prefect of E^rypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hippocentaur ; which was 
preserAcd almost a century afterwards in the imperial palace. See 
Pliny, (Hist. Natur. vii, 3), and the judicious observations of Frcre> 
(Memoires de TAcod. torn, vii, p, 321, &c.). 

P The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer, (Iliad, iii, 6)^ 
The pigmies of India and Aithinpia, were (trispithami) twenty. 
«2ven inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams 
and goatfi) marched in lattle arroy, to destroy the cranes eggs, 
alitcr (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non resistl. Their houses were 
•built of mud, feathers, and egg-shells. See Pliny, (vi, 35 ; vii, 2). 
«nd Strabo, 0* ii> p* 121> 
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the effect either of theii* virtue, or of thdr pur chap. 
sillahimity. They indulge, like the rest of man- ^,^^1\^ 
kind, their passions and appetites ; and tlie acy a- 
tent tribes ate engaged in frequent acts of hosti- 
lity.^ But their rude ignorance Ims never 
invented any effectual weapons of defence, or of 
destructioti ; they appear incapable of forming 
arty extensive plans of government, or coiiiquest; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental facmK 
ties has been discovered and abused by the nations 
of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are 
annually embarked from the coast of Guin.e3, 
never to return to their native country : but they 
are embarked in chains / and this constat emi- 
gration, which, in the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the guilt of Europe, and the weakness of 
Africa. 

ly. The ignominious treaty which saved the iv. the 
army of Jovian, h^ been faithfully executed on Thrper- 
the side of the Romans: and as they had sojeinnly ^an^^^ais 
renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Ar- 365-378. 
meniaand Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were 
exposed, without protection, to the arma of tjic 
Persian moparch.^ Sapor entered tlie Arme- 

« The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des 
A^oyagcs describes the present state of the negroes. The nations of the 
sea-coast have been polished by European commerce ; and those of the 
inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies. 

' Plifltoire Phllosophlque et Politique, &c. torn. iv>p. 19^. 

• The evidence of Ammianus is original and decisive, (xxvii, 12)- 
Moses of Chorene, (I, iii, c. 17, p. 249» &nd c. 34, p. 269), and 
Frocopius, (de Bell. Pcrsico, 1. i, c. 5, p. 17» edit« Louvre), h»v« boen 
consulted : but those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat ^ 

the same events, and introduce strange stories, must be u^ed with diffi- 
dence and caution. 
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CHAP, ilian territories at the head of a formidable host 
XXV. of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix 
war and negotiation, and to consider falsehood 
and perjury as the most powerful instruments of 
regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent 
and moderate conduct of the king of Armenia; 
and the unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded^ by 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to 
deliver his person into the hands of a faithless and 
cruel enemy. In the midst of a splendid enter- 
tainment, he w^as bound in chains of silver, as 
an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; 
and, after a short confinement in the Tower of 
Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from the 
miseries of life, either by his own dagger, or by 
that of an assassin. The kingdom of Armenia 
was reduced to the state of a Persian province ; 
the administration was shared between a distin- 
guished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sa- 
por marched, without delay, to subdue the mar- 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the 
epiperors, was expelled by a superior force ; and, 
as an insult on the majesty of Rome, the King 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of his ab- 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa* 
was the only place of Armenia which presumed 

• Perbapfl Artagera, or Ardia; under whoae walls Caius, the 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate 
above Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. See d*Anville, 
Gcogmfihle Andemte, tonl. U, p, 10«, 
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to resist the e£fort of his arms. The treasure chap. 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the^^^* 
avarice of Sapor ; but the danger of 01}rmpias> 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compasmon, and animated the 
desperate valour of her subjects and soldiers. 
The Persians were surprised and repulsed under 
the walls of Artogerasi^a, by a bold and well* 
concerted sally of the besieged. But the forces 
of Sapor were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhaust- 
ed ; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault ; and the proud conqueror, after wasting 
the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away 
captive an unfortunate queen ; who, in a more 
auspicious hour, had been the destined bride of 
the son of Constantine.** Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependant 
kin^loms, he soon felt, that a country is unsul>- 
dued, as long as the minds of the people are 
actuated by an hostile and contumacious ^irit. 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, 
embraced the first opportunity of regaining the 
affection of their countrymen, and of signalizing 
their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since 
the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, 
those nations considered the Christians as the fa- 
vourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of 
the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, 
over a superstitious people, was uniformly exert- 

■ Tillehiont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v» p. 701) proves, from 
chronology, that Olympias must have been the mother of Para. 
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cir Ar. ed in the dause jof Rome ; and as long as the sue- 
^ cessors of Constantine disputed with those of 
Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the iotermediate 
provinces, the religious connection always threw 
a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire^ 
A numeroiK and active party acknowledged 
Para^ the son of Tiranus^ as the lawful sovereign 
of Armenia ; and his tide to the throne was 
deeply rooted in tlie hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of 
the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his diild- 
ren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant^ 
was the only considieration which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. 
The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprdiensive 
oi' involvmg the East in a dangerous war, ven* 
tured, with slow and cautious measures, to sup- 
port the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus, The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair, 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the 
confines of Armenia. But they were strictly en- 
joined, not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; 
and such was the implicit obeditiice of the Ro- 
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man general, that they retreated with exemplary chap. 
patience^ under a shower of Persian arrows, till ^^^^^^ 
they had clearly acquired a just title to an ho- 
nourable and legitimate victory. Yet these ap- 
pearances of war insensibly subsided m a vain and 
tedious negotiation. The contending parties 
supported their claims by mutual reproaches of 
perfidy and ambition ; and it should seem that 
the original treaty was expressed in very ol^scure 
terms, since they were reduced to the necessity 
of making their inconclusive appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the two nations, 
who had assisted at the negotiations. "" The 
invasion of the Goths and Huns, which soon 
afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. But the declining age, and per- 
haps the infirmities, of the monarch, suggested 
new^ maxims of tranquillity and moderation. Ilia 
death, which happened in the full maturity of a a. d. 9%o. 
reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the 
court and councils of Persia; and their attention 
was most probably engaged by domestic troubles, 
and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war."^ 

* Ammianus (xxvii, 12; xxix, 1; xxx, 1, 2) has described the 
events, without the dctc^ of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene 
(Hist. Armen. ]. iii, c. 28, p. 26X ; c. 31, p. 266;, c. 35, p. 271) 
affords some additional Aicts ; but it is extremely difficult to separate 
truth from fable. 

y Artaxerxes was the successor and brother fthe cousin ^gemuat J 
of the great Sapor; and the guardian of his son Sapor III, (Aga- 
thias, 1. iv, p. 136, edit. Louvre). tSee the Universal History, vol. 
xi, p. 86, 161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled 
the Sassanian dynasty with erudition and dib'gence : but it is a pre- 
posterous arrangement to divide the Roman and oriental accounts 
into two distinct hi5>torie9. 
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CHAP. The remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in 
^^l^ the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Ar- 
The treaty mcnia and Iberia wcrc permitted, by the mutual^ 
A. 0^384. though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 
their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of 
the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy ar- 
rived at Constantinople, to excuse the unjustifi- 
able measures of the former reign ; and to offer, 
as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants.* 
Adren^ Jn the general picture of the affairs of the East 

tures of ' ^ ' 

Para, king Under the reign of Valens, the a.dventures of Para 
of Arme- f^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ Striking and singular ob- 
jects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his 
mother Olympias, had escaped through the Per- 
sian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored 
the protection of the emperor of the East. By 
his timid councils, Para was alternately support- 
ed, and recalled, and restored,' and betrayed. 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign ; 
and the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that 
they preserved the integrity of the public faith, 
if their vassal was not suffered to assume the 
diadem and title of king. But they soon repent- 
ed of their own rashness. They were confounded 
by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mo- 
narch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 
and inconstant temper of Para himself ; who 

■ Pacatas in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 22, and Orosius, 1. vii, c. 34, 
Ictumque turn foedus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc 
<A. D. 416) tranquillitsim^ fruitixr. 
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sacrificed, to the slightest suspicidns, the lives of chap. 
his most faithful servants ; and held a secret and ^^^^\^ 
disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of 
his father and the enemy of his country. Under 
the specious pretence of consulting with the em* 
peror on the subject of their common interest. 
Para was persuaded 'to descend from the moun- 
tains qf Armenia, where his party was in arms, 
and to trust his independence and safety to the 
discretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received with 
due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed ; but when he arrived 
at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences; his motions were watch- 
ed with respectful vigilance ; and he gradually 
discovered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, 
dissembled his fears, and, after secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on horseback with three 
hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment imme- 
diately communicated his flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, 
and endeavoured, without success, to dissuade 
him from prosecuting his rash and dangerous 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal, 
fugitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not 
be very alarming to a body of light cavalry ; and 
upon the first cloud of arrows that was discharged 
into the air, they retreated with precipitation to 
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CHAP, the gates of Tarsus. After an incessant mard? 
^^^* of two days and two nights. Para and his Arme- 

****** * nians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
the passage of the river, which they were oblig^ 
to swim, was attended with some delay and some 
loss. The country was alarmed; and the two 
roads, which were only separated by an interFal 
of three miles, had been occupied by a thousand 
archers on horseback, under the command of a 
count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
superior force, if theacddental arrival of a friend- 
ly traveller had not revealed the danger, and the^ 
means of escape. A dark and almost impervious 
path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
through the thicket ; and Para had left behind 
him the count and the tribune, while they pa- 
tiently expected his approach along the public 
highways. They returned to the imperial court 
to excuse their want of diligence or success ; and 
seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia, who 
Vfas a skilful magician, had transformed himself 
and his followers, and passed before their eyes 
tmder a borrowed shapes After his return to hb 
native kingdom. Para still continued to profess 
himself the friend and ally of the Romans ; but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to 
forgive, and the secret sentence of his death wa^ 
signed in the council of Valens. The execution 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan ; and he had the merit 
. of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
Ciredulous prince, that he might find an oppor- 
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timity erf ^ stabbing^'Mm to thehearjt. Para was ^^hap. 
invited to a Roman banquet, which had been ^^^^y* 
prepared with all the pomp ^nd sensuality of the 
East : the hall r^ound^d with dieerful music^ 
and the company w^& aiready heated with wine ; 
when the> count retired, for an instant, drew hh 
sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and desperate barbarian instantly rushed 
on the king of Armenia; and thdug]^ he bravely 
defended his life with tl^ first weapM^ that chance 
offered, to his haikdy the. table of the imperial a. d. 374. 
general was- staineid »witb the royal -blood of a 
guest, and an ally: Such, were lihe weak and 
wielded maxims of > the Roman administration, 
that, to attain a doubtful object of political inte- 
rest, the laws of nations, and the sacred rights of 
hospitality, were^ inhumanly violated in the face 
of the world.*. 

V. During a peaceful interval f>f thirty years, v. th. 
theRomians secured their frontiers, and the Goths co'nVue't* 
extended' their ^dominions. TTie victorieB <rf the ^^ ^ej- 
great Hennsanyic,^ king of the Ostrogoths, and 
the most noble of the race oi the Amali, have 
been compared, by the enthusiasm of Iris coun^ 
try men, to the exploits of Alexander ; with this 
^singular, and almost iucrediblevdiifferenGe, that 

» See in Ammianus (xxx, 1) the adventures of Para. Moses 
«f Chorene caUs him Tiridates ; and tellfs a long, and opt impro- 
bable, story of his son Gnelus ; who ailterw^ards made himself popular 
in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king^ (1. iii, 
c. 21, &c.^. 253, &cO. - 

^ The concise .account of the reign anS conquests of Hermanric, 
seems to be one of the valuable fra^ents which Jornandes (c. 2S) 
borrowed frcm the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorui, 
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CHAP, the martial i^iirit of the Gothic hero, instead of 
^^^' being suppmied by the v^ur of youth, was 
displayed with glofy and suocess in tiie extreme 
period of human life ; between the age of four- 
score and one hundred and ten years. The in- 
dependent tribes were persuaded, or compeOed, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as 
the soverdgn of the Gottuc nation ; the chiefi 
of the Visigoths, or Tfaervingi^ renounced the 
royal title, and assumed' the» more humUe ap- 
pellation of Judges ; and wmog those judges, 
Athanaric, Fritigem, and Alavivus, were the 
most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
as by their ^vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
These domestic conquests, which increased the 
military power of H^manric, enlarged his am- 
.bitious desi^is. He invaded the aiiyac^t coun- 
tries of the north ; and twelve consideraUe 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be ac- 
curately defined, successively yielded to the supe- 
riority of the Gkytbic arms*^ The Heruli, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Maeotis, 
were renowned for their strength and a^ty ; 
and the assistance of their light infantry was 
eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed^ in all the 
wars of the barbarians. But the active spirit of 
the Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady 

* M. de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de TEuropc, toni. vi, p. 311 
-329) inyestigBtes, with more industry than success, Uie nations 
subdued by the arms of Hermanric He denies the existence of 
the Fa$imobronctK on account of the immoderate length of Uieir name. 
Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed 
the country of the Mediomatriei* 
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persererance of the Goths; and after a Moody chai^. 
action, in which the king was slain, the remains ^,^^V^ 
of that warlike tribe became an useful accession 
to the camp of Hermanric. He then marched 
against the Yenedi ; unskilled in the use of arms^ 
and formidable only by their numbers, which 
filled the wide extent of the plains of modem 
Polandw^ The victorious Goths^ who were not 
infeiidr in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by 
the decisive advantages of exercise and discipline^ 
After the submission of the Venedi> the conqueror 
advanced, without resistance, as far as the con- 
fines of the iElstii f an ancient people, whose 
name is still preserved in the province of Estho- 
nia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic 
coast were supported by the labours of agricul-^ 
ture, enriched by the trade of amber, and con- 
secrated by the peculiar worship of the Mother of 
the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the 
iBstian warriors to content themselves with 
wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy 
country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than 
to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, 
which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, 
included the native seats^ and the recent acquis 
sitions, of the Goths ; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty Of a tyrant. But he reigned over a 

«* The edition of Grotius (Jornandes, p. 64?) exhibits the nami 
of ^stri. But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the 
ARstii, whose manners and situation are expressed by the t)€ncil ef 
Tacitusy (Germania^ c. 4.1) 

•VOL. IV. V ' 
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CHAP, pdirt of the gbbe iacapable of perpetuatiog and 
XXV. adorning the fjlory of its heroes. The name of 
Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion ; his ex- 
ploits are imperfectly known ; and the. Romans 
themselves appeared, unconscious of theprc^ess 
of. an aspiring power, which threatened the liberty 
pf the North, anfd the peace of the empiEe.® 

The cause '| j^^ Goths had coutractcd an heteditary at- 

of the Go- " . , . . , , n ^ ' 

thicwar, tachment tor tlie. imperial house of Constantme, 
A. D. 366. ^1 ^jjQg^ power and liberality they had received 
^Q .many signal prooft. They respected the pub- 
lic pe^ce : and. if an hostile band sometimes pre- 
ftumjed to pass the Roman limit, their irregular 
conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungovern- 
able spirit, of the barbarian youth. Their con- 
tempt fur two new and obdcure princes, who had 
been raised to the throne by a popular election, 
inspired the Gotlis with bolder hopes ; and, while 
they agitated soipe design of manching their con- 
federate force under the national standard/ 
they were easily tempted to embrace the party 
of Procopius; and to foment, by. their danger- 
ous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The 
public treaty might 'stipulate.no in&re than ten 
thousand auxiliaries ; but the design was so zeal 
ously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that 

' Ammianus (xxxi, 3) observes, in general tevins,-7rGniieiirichi 
.... nobilissimi Regis, et, per multa vanaque fortlter facta, vicinis 
gc»tibiui formidati, &c. * ,*' '. 

^ Valens .... docetur relationibus Ducutn, gentem Gotho- 
;;um, ea tempestate intactam ideoque s»vissiinain» conspirantem in 
unum, ad pervadcndom porari collimitia Thraciarum. Ammian. 
* ;nvi, 6. 
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the army which passed the Danube ambiinled to chap. 
the number of thirty thousand men.^ T'h^y 
marched with the proud confidence, that their in- 
vincible valour would decide the fate of the 
Roman empire ; and the provinces of Thrace 
i^roaned under the weight of the bairbarians, who 
displayed the insolence of masters, and tlie licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance 
which gratified their appetites, retarded their 
progress; and before the Goth« could receive 
any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of 
Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of 
the country, tha4; the civil and military pewters 
were resumed by his successful rival. A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Va- 
lens, or the generals of Valens, resisted their 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted 
their subsistence. The fierceness of the barba- 
rians was tamed and suspended by hunger ; they 
indignantly threw down their arms at the feet of 
the conqueror, who ofiered them food and chains : 
the numerous captives were distributed in all the 
cities of the East ; and the provincials, who were 
soon familiarized with their savage appearance, 
ventured, by degrees, to measure their own 
strength with these formidable adversaries, whose 
name had so long been the object of their terfor. 
The king of Scy thia (and Hermanric alone could 
deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exns- 

8 M. de Buat (Hist des P<)uples de I'Europc, torn, vi, p. 332) 
has curiously ascertained tlie real number of these auxiliaries. . TIm? 
3,000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of ZoKiniiis, were only the lir-«t. 
..divisions of the Gothic anny. 

V 2 
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CHAP, perated by this national calamity. His ambas- 
^^^^ sadors loudly complained, at the court of Valens, 
of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alli- 
ance, which liad so long subsisted between the 
Romans and the Goths. They alleged, that they 
had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsmsm and successor of the emperor Julian ; 
they required the immediate restitution of the 
noble captives ; and they urged a very singular 
claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in 
arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. 
•' The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these 
extravagant demands, was signified to the bar- 
barians by Victor, master-general of the cavalry ; 
who expressed, with force and dignity, the just 
complaints of the emperor of the East.*" The 
negotiation was interrupted ; and the manly ex- 
hortations of Valentinian encouraged his timid 
brother to vindicate the insulted msyesty of the 
empire.* 
^7p!^, The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic 
A. D.367, war are celebrated by a contemporary histo- 

^ The inarch, and dubacquent negotiation, are described in the 
Fragments of Ennapius, (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, Edit. Lourre). 
The provincials, who afterwards became familiar with the barba- 
/ rians, found that their strength waa more apparent than reaL They 

were tall of stature ; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders 
were narrow. 

> Valens cnim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur 
arbitrio, arma concussit in Gothos rations justi permotus. Anuni- 
anus (zxvii, 4) then proceeds to describe, not the country of the 
Coths^ bot the peaceful and obedieat province of Thrace, whldi was 
not affected by the war. 
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rian;* but the events scarcely deserve the at- chap. 
tention of posterity, except as the preliminary 
steps of the approaching decline and fall of the 
empire. Instead of leading the nations of Ger- 
many and Scy thia to the banks of the Danube, 
or even to the gates of Constantinople, the aged 
monarch of the Goths resigned to thebrave Atha- 
naric the danger and glory of a defensive war, 
against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble 
hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube ; the 
presence of yalen3 animated his troops ; and his 
ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the ad- 
vice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters-gene- 
ral of the cavalry and infantry. The operations 
of the campaign were conducted by their skill 
and experience ; but they found it impossible to 
drive the Visigoths from their strong posts in 
tlie mountains : and the devastation of the plains 
obliged the Romans themselves to repass the 
Danube on the approach of winter. The inces- 
sant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, 
produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined 
the emperor Valens, during the Avhole course of 
the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marciana- 
polis. The third year of the war was more fa- 
vourable to the Romans, and more pernicious to 
the Goths. The interruption of trade deprived 

^ Eunapiui, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek sophist 
must have considered as ose and the tame war, the whole series of 
^'Othic history till the yictorits and peace of Tbeodosins. 

Y 3 
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CHAP. t»lie barbarians of the objects of luxury, v^hicU 
^ they already confounded with the necessaries of 
life ; and the desolation of a very extensive tract 
of country threatened them with the horrors of 
famine. Athanaric was provoked, or compelled^ 
to risk a battle, which he lost in the plains ; 
and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the 
cruel precaution of the victorious generals, w ho 
had promised a large reward for the head of every 
Goth that was brought into the imperial camp. 
The submission of the barbarians appeased the 
resentment of Valens and his council ; the em- 
peror listened with satisfaction (o the flattering 
and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Con- 
stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a 
f^hare in the public deliberations ; and the same 
generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had suc- 
cessfully directed the conduct of the war, were 
empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. 
The freedom of trade, which the Goths had hi 
therto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the 
Panube; therashnessof theirleaderswas severely 
punished by the suppression of their pensions and 
subsidies; and the exception, which was stipulated 
in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advan- 
tageous than honourable to the judge of tlie 
.Visigoths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, 
appears to have consulted his private interest, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign, 
supported his own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview which was proposed by 
the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his de- 
cla^'ation, that it was impossible for him, without 
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incurring the guilt of ^perjury, ever to set his chap. 
foot on the territory of the empire ; and it is ^^^^J^Jv* 
more than probable, that his regard for tile sanc- 
tity of an oath was Confirmed by the recent .and 
fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Da- 
nube, which separated the dominiotos of the two 
independent nations, was chos^i for the scene of 
the conference. The emperor of the East, and 
the judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an 
equal number of armed followers, advanced in 
their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and 
the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in tri- 
umph to Constantinople ; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years ; 
till they \tere violently impelled agamst the Ro- 
man empire, by an innumerable host of Scythians, 
who appeared to issue from the frozen regions of 
the North.^ 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned war of 
to his brother the command of the Lower Da- and s^. 
nube, reserved for his immediate care the defence f^!i^"^:- 
of the Rhaetian and Illyrian provinces, which 
spread so many hundred miles along the greatest 
of the European rivers. The active policy of 
Valentinian was continually employed in adding 
new fortifications to the security of the frontier : 

' The Gothic war is described by Ammianus, (xxvii, 5) ; Zosi- 
mua, (1. iv, p. 21 1-214), and Themistius, (Orat. x, p. 129-14.1). 
The orator Themistius, was sent fieom the senate of Constantinople to 
congratulate the victorious emperor ; and his servile eloquence com- 
pares Valens on the Danube, to Achilles in the Scamander. Jor- 
nandes forgets a war peculiar to the rwi-Gothg, and inglorious to the 
Ciothic name, (Mascou's Hist, of the Germans, vii, 3). 
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€HAP. but tlie abuie of this policjr ^orciked the just 
^"^^' resentment of the barbarians. The Quadi com- 
plained, that the ground for an intended fortress 
had been marked out on their territories ; and 
their complaints were urged with so much reason 
and moderation, that Equitius, master^general 
of Illyricum, consented to suspend the prosecu- 
tion g( the work, till he should be more clearly 
informed of the will of his sovereign. This fair 
occasion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the 
fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the prefect, or rather ty- 
rant, of Gauh The passions of Valentinian were 
impatient of controul ; and he credulously list- 
ened to the assurances of his favourite, that if the 
governmoit of Valeria, and the direction of the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal of hb son Mar- 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be im- 
portuned with the audacious remonstrances of the 
barbarians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arro- 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
reward of his superior merit. He affected, how- 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabi- 
nius, king of the Quadi, with some attention and 
regard : but this artful civility concealed a dark 
and bloody design, and the credulous prince was 
persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of 
Marcellinus. I am at a loss how to vary the 
narrative of similar crimes ; or how to relate, 
that in the course of the same year, but in 
remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table 
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>f two imperial generals was stained with the chap. 
•oyal blood of two guests and allies inhumanly ^^^ 
nurdered by their order, and in their presence. 
The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the same ; 
3ut the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
jented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians, and the free and dar- 
ng spirit of the Germans, The Quadi were 
Tiuch declined from that formidable power, 
vhich, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had 
spre^ terror to the gates of Rome. But they 
>tiU possessed arms and courage ; their courage 
pv^as animated by despair, and they obtained the 
isual reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sai'- 
Tiatian allies. So improvident was the assassin 
Marcellinus, that be chose the moment when the 
gravest veterans had been drawn away, to sup- 
press the revolt of Finnus ; and the whole pro* 
rince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to 
the rage of the exasperated barbarians. They 
invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest ; un-* 
mercifully destroyed' every object of plunder 
Evhich they could not easily transport ; and eitlier 
disregarded, or demolished, the empty fortifica* 
tions. The princess Constantia, the daughter of 
the emperor Const^tius, and the grand-daughter 
of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. 
That royal maid, who had innocently supported 
the revolt of Procopius, was now the destined 
wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid 
rod unarmed tral^. Her person was saved from 
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ghap. danger, and the republic from disgrace, by the 
J^^ZL^ nctive zeal of Messala, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village, 
where she stopped only to dine, was almost en- 
compassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed 
hfer in his own chariot, and drove full speed till 
he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were at 
the distance of six and twenty miles< Even Sir- 
mium might not have been secure, if the Quadi 
and Sarmatians had diligently advanced during 
the general consternation of the magistrates and 
people. Their delay allowed Probus, the pre- 
torian prefect, sufficient time to recover his own 
spirits, and to revive the courage of the citizens. 
He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to 
repair and strengthen the decayed fortifications ; 
and procured the seasonable and effectual assist- 
ance of a company of archers, to protect the 
capital of the lllyrian provinces. Disappointed 
in their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, 
the indignant barbarians turned theirarnis against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the -field no more than 
two legions ; but they contained the veteran 
strength of the Msesian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain 
honours of rank and precedency, was the cause 
of their destruction ; and while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were 
surprised and slaughtered by the active vigour of 
tJxe Sarmatian horse. The success of this inva- 
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slon provoked the emiUation of the bordering chap^ 
tribes ; and the province of Msesia would infal- ^^^^ 
libly have been lost, if young Theodosius, the 
duke, or military commander of the frontier^ 
had not signalized, in the defeat of the public 
enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of Ivis illustri- 
ous father, and of his future greatness,"' 

The mind of Valentinian, who tlien resided at Tbeexpeai- 
Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities of *^°"' 
Illyricum; but the lateness of the season sus-, 
pended the execution of his designs till the en- 
fiuing spring. He marched in person, with a a. p, 375, 
considerable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
hanks of the Moselle : and to the suppliant am- 
bassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on the 
way, he returned a doubtful answer, that as soon 
as he reached the scene of action, he should; 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Illyrian provinces ; who loudly congratulated 
their own felicity under the auspicious govern- 
meut of Probus, his pretorian prefect." Va- 

"" Ammianus, (xxix, 6), and Zosimus, (I. iv, p. 219, 220)* 
carefully mark the origin and progress of th« Qu^dic and Sarmatian 
War. 

" Ammianus, (xxx, 5), who acknowledges the merit, has cen- 
sured, with becoming asperity, th^ oppressive administration of Pe- 
tronious Probus. When Jcrom translated, and continued, the Chro- 
''Kleof Eusebius, (A. D. 380; see Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. torn, 
xii, p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, or at least tke public opi- 
nion of his country, in the following words. — ♦* Probus P. P. Illy- 
*' rici iniquissimis tributorum exactionibus, ante provincias quas re« 
!* gebat, quam a barbaris vastarentur, era««^" (Chron. edit. Sca- 
''ger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259). The saint afterwards forjned 
f^ intimate and tender ^friendship A\'ith the widow «f Probus ; and 

thf 
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c II A P. lentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrt- 
^^v- tions of their loyalty and graftitude, imprudently 
asked the deputy of Epinis, a Cynic philosopher 
of intrepid sincerity,** whether he was freely 
sent by the wishes of the province? *• With 
•' tears and groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) 
*' by a reluctant people." The emperor paused ; 
but the impunity of his ministers established the 
pernicious maxim, that they might oppress his 
subjects, without injuring his sendee. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved 
the public discontent. The severe condemnation 
of the murder of Gabinius, was the only mea- 
sure which could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Ro- 
man name. But the haughty monarch was in- 
capable of the magnanimity which dares to ac- 
knowledge a fault. He forgot the provocation, 
remembered only the injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst 
tjf blood and revenge. TJie extreme devastation, 
and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in those of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation: P and such was the discipline of 

the name of Count Equitius, with less propriet j, but without much 
injustice, has been substituted in the text. 

* Julian (Orat. vi, p. 198) represents his friend Iphicles as a 
man of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and un- 
happy, by adopting the extrava^^ant dress and manners of the 
Cynics. 

p Ammian. xzx, 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune 
of Vialentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of rtrengt. 
Gefiitali vastato solo, et invltam patriam derelinqucns, (torn, f. 
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the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, ck ap. 
that ValentinianjrepassedtheDanube without the ^^^^ 
loss of a single man. As he had resolved to 
complete the destruction of the Quadi by a second 
campaign, he fixed his winter-quarters at Bre- 
getio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Presburgh. While the operations of wai* 
were suspended by the 3everity of the weather, 
the Quadi made an humble attempt to deprecate 
the wrath of their conqueror ; and, at the earnest 
persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were 
introduced into the imperial council. They 
approached the throne with bended bodies, and 
dejected countenances ; and, without daring to 
complain of the murder of their king, they af^ 
firmed, with solemn oaths, that the late invasion 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which - 
the public council of the natioii condemned and 
abhorred. The answer of the* emperor left them 
but little to hope from his clemency or com- 
passion. He reviled, in the most intemperate 
language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their 
insolence* His eyes, his voice, his colour, his 
gestures, expressed the violence of his ungovern- 
ed fury; and, while his whole frame was agitated 
with convulsive passion, a large blood-vessel sud- 
denly burst in his body; and Valentmian fell 
speechless into the arms of his attendants. Their 
pious care immediately concealed his situation 
from the crowd: but, in a few minutes, the 
emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, «nd deatiw 
retaining his senses till the last ; and struggling, unun.'° 
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CHAP, without success, to declare his intentions to the 
^^Ilv. generals and minister^, who surrounded the royal 
A. D. 375, couch, Valentiniau was about fifty-four years of 
^°^' ^^' age ; and he wanted only one hundred days to 

accomplish the twelve years of his reign.** 
The cm- The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously at- 
Gratian tcstcd by an ecclesiastical historian. "^ " The 
and Vaien- « emoreSs Scvcra (T relate the fable) admitted 

tinianll. . ^ ^ /. .,. . , , , , . 

** mto her familiar society the lovely Justma, 
" the daughter of an Italian governor ; her ad- 
" miration of those naked charms, which she 
**■ had often seen in the bath, was expressed, with 
" siieh lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
* emperor was tempted to introduce a second 
" wife into his bed ; and his public edict ex- 
** tended to all the subjects of the empire, the 
" same domestic privilege, which he had assumed 
** for himself." But we may be assured, from 
the evidence of reason, as well as history, that the 
two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and 
with Justina, were successively contracted ; and 
that he used the ancient permission of divorce, 
which was still allowed by the laws, thougli it 

1 See, on the death of Valentinian^ Ammianus, (xix, 6)-; Zo- 
Ninius, (1. iv, p. 221); Victor, (in Epitom.); Socrates, (1. iv, c. 31), 
and Jeroin, (in Chron. p. 187, and torn, i, p. 26, ad Heliodon). 
There is much variety of circui^stances among them ; and Ammi- 
anus is so eloquent, that be writes nonsense. 

' Socrates (1. iv, c. 31) is the only . original witness of this; 
i^Iish story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans, 
that it scarcely deserves the foiinal anf elaborate dissertation of 
M. Bonamy, (Mem. de TAcademie, torn, xxx, p. 394--40o). Yet I 
would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath ; instead of fol- 
lowing Zosimus, who repdeaeat^'Justitia as an old woman, the wldoir 
df Mognentius. 
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was condemnai by the church. Severa was thte CHA^, 
mother of Gratian, who seemed- to unite every. ,,^J,,,J^ 
claim which could entitle him to the undDubted- 
succeseion of the Western empire. He was tha 
eJdest son of a monarchv whose glorious reign had' 
confirmed the free and honourable choice of hiy 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth 
year of his age^ the royal youth received from 
the hands of bis indulgent father the purple robe 
and diadem, with the title of Augustus : the* 
election was solemnly ratified by the consent and' 
applause of the armies of Gaul •/ and the nan'ie' 
of Gratian was added to the names of Valentinian^ 
and Valens, in all the legal transactions of the 
Roman government. By hiB marriage witli the 
granddaughter of Constantine, the smi of Valen- 
tinian apqmred all the 'hiBreditaj»y rights of the 
Flaviaa family ; whichj in a series of three im- ' 
perial generations,! were, sanctified by. time, reli-- 
gion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father, the royal youth was in the 
seventeenth year of his age ; . and his virtues al- ' 
ready justUled the favourable opinion of the army 
azid people. But Gratian resided, without ap- 
prehension, m the palace of Treves ; whilst, at 
the distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian' 
suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The* 
passions, which had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived in 
the imperial council ; and the ambitious design 

' Ammianus (xxvii, Q) describes the form of %W& militaiy 
election, and august investiture' Valentinian does not appear; to hav^' 
c^insultcdf or ey«n infonned, th# senate of Borne. . ^ . 
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CHaK ()f reigning in the name of an infant, was artAilly 
^^^ executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who 
Commanded the attachment of the lUjniftn and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour* 
able pretences to remove the popular leaders^ 
and the troops of Gaul, who might have asserted 
theclums ofthelawfulsuccessorf they suggested 
thenecessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign 
and domestic Enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. The empress Justina, who had been 
left in a palace about one hundred miles from 
Bregetio,was respectfuUyinvited to appear in the 
camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. 
On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 
the infant prince of the same name^ who was only 
four years old, was shewn in the arms of hi^ 
mother, to the legions ; and solemnly invested, 
by military acclamation^ with the titles and en- 
signs of supreme power. The impending dan- 
gers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian* He cheerfully accepted the dboice of 
the army ; declared, that he should always con- 
sider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a 
rival ; and advised the empress, with her son 
Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; while he 
assumed the more arduous command of the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his 
resentment till he could safely punish, or dis* 
grace, the authors of the conspiracy ; and though 
he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard 
to his infant colleague, he gradually confounded. 
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in the administration of the Western empire^ the chap/ 
office of a guardian with the authority of a sove- xxv. 
reign. The government of the Roman world ^ 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and 
his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor of the 
East, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence 
in the councils of the West.* 

' Ammianus, xxx, 10 ; Zosimus, L iv, p. 222, 223. TiUemont 
has proved, (Hist, des Empereurs, torn, v, p. 707-709), that Gratian 
reigned in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I have endeavoured to ex- 
press his authority over his brother*s dominions, as he used it, in an 
aml>iguoas style. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Manmert of the patrol naUans^^ Progress of tie 
JiunSf from Chinn to hurope^^Flighi 4ifihe Golktr' 
They pass the Danubc^^Oothk war — Df/eai wd 
death if Valens — Gralian vroests 2'heodom iciih 
the Eastern empire — His character and sutttss— 
Peace and settlement (f the Goths. 

CHAP. In thd second year of the reigti of Valentiniaii 
XXVI. anci ValenSj on the morning of the twenty- 
^][^. first day of July, the greatest part, of the Roman 
quakes, world was shaken by a violent and destructive 
Juij'th ' earthquake. The impression was communicatal 
to the waters ; the shores of the Mediterranean 
were left dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea; 
great quantities of fish were caughtwith the hand: 
large vessels were stranded on the mud, and a 
curious spectator* amused his eye, or rather his 
fancy, by contemplating the various appearance 
of valleys and mountains, which had never, since 
the formation of the globe, been exposed to the 
sun. But the tide soon returned, with the weight 
of an immense and irresistible deluge, ivhich wa; 
severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia. 
of Greece, and of Egypt : large boats were trans- 
ported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, or 

* Such is the bad taste of Ammianus, (xxvi, 10)» that it is not ei^: 
to distinguish his facts from his metaphors. Yet h« positivelj afiin£!> 
that he saw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad tecundum lajtideMf at Mr 
thonei or Modon, in Peloponnesus* 
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ht the distance of two iiiM^ from the shore ; the chap. 
peojde, with their habitations^ w^re swept away 
by the waters ; and the city of Alexandria an- 
nually comtnemorated the fatal day^ on which 
fifty thausand persons had lost their lives in the 
inundation. This calatnity, the report of whidi 
was magnified from one prdvince to another^ 
astonished and terriified the subjects of Romet 
and their affrighted imagination enlarged the 
real extent of a momentary evik They recoU 
lected the preceding earthquakes, which had sub-^ 
verted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia ; they 
considered these alarming strokes as the pr^lnd^ 
only of still more dreadful calamities^ and theit^ 
fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symp- 
toms of a declining empire^ and a sinking world.* 
It was the fkshioh of the times, to attribute 
every remarkable event to the particular will of 
the Deity ; the alterations of nature were con^ 
hected, by an invisible chain, with the moral and 
metaphysical opinions of .the human mind ; and 
the most sagacious divines could distinguish, 
according to the colour of their reiipective pre- 
judices^ that the establishment of heresy tended 
to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge was 

** The ££ii*ih^Uake8 and itiundatidhs lire variously described hj 
Libaniiis, (Orat. de ulcisendi Juliani nece, c. x, in Fabriciiu, Biltl. 
Graec- torn. vH, p. 158, with a learned note of Olearius); Zosimus, 
(1. iv, p. 221) ; JSoaomen, (1. vi, c. t) i Cedrenus, (p. 310* Sl4), 
and Jerom, (in Chron. p. 186, and torn, i, p. 250, in Vit. itilarion). 
Epidaurus must have been overwhelmed^ had not the prudent citizens 
placed St. Hllarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. Mejnade the 
•ign of the cross : the mountain wave stopped^ boSlkredy and return- 
ed. 

!X2 
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CHAP, iht inevitable consequeHee d the progress of sin 
xxvL jmj crrw. Without presunun&r to discuss the 
truth or profuiety of these lofty speculations^ the 
histman may ccmtent hmiself with an obsarva- 
lion, wlttch seems to be justified by experience, 
that man has much more to fear from the pas- 
sions of his fellow-creatures, than from the con- 
vulsions of the elements.'' The mischievous 
effects of an earthquake, or deluge, a hurricane, 
or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very incon- 
siderable proportion to the ordinary calamities of 
war ; as they are now moderated by the prudence 
or humanity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise the courage of 
their subjects, in the practice of the military art. 
But the laws and manners of modem nations 
protect the safety and freedom of the Tanquished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom rea- 
son to complain, that his life, or even his fortune, 
is exposed to the rage of war. In the disastrous 
period of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, the 
happiness and security of each individual were 
personally attacked ; and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of 
The Hum Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the 
a!*ix*376! Huns priecipitated on the provinces of the West 
the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a way, by the success of their arms, 

^ Dicflearchus, the Peripatetic, compoiad a fomal treatise, to prove 
this ohvioue truth ; which is not the most bonourahte to the humsa 
species, (Cicero, de Officiis, ii, S), 
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to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more chap. 
savage than tfaemselres. The original principle ^^^^' 
of motion was concealed in the remote countries 
of the North ; and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians/ or Tartars,* will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized The pastor- 
nations of the globe, may be ascribed to the use, nen^ the 
and the abuse, of reason; which so variously ^^yj^'t. 
shapes^ and so artificially composes, the manners 
and opinions of an European, or a Chinese. 
But the operation of instinct is more sure and 
simple than that of reason : it is much easier to 
ascertffin the appetites oi a quadruped, than the 
speculations of a philosopher ; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preserve a stronger 
resemblance to themselves and to each other. 
The uniform stability of their manners is the 
natural consequence of the imperfection of their 
faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 

•* The original Scythians of Herodotut 0. iv, c. 47-57, 99-101) 
were confined by the Danube and the Palus Mieotis, within a square 
of 4000 stadia, (400 Roman miles). See d*AnvIlIe, (Mem. de I'Aca- 
4emie, torn, xxxv, p. 573-591). Diodorus Siculut (tom. i, 1. ii, p* 
155, edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the name 
and nation. 

* The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, an4 
at length the subjects, of the Moguls. In the , victorious armies Of 
Zinghis Khan, and his successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; 
and the name, which first reached the ears of foreigners, was applied 
to the whole nation, (Freret, in the Hist. de4*Academie, tom xviii^ 
p. 60). In speaking of all, or any, of the northern shepherds of Eu- 
rope or Asia, I indiiPerently use the appellations of Sfythiam, or Tar^ 
tart. 

z s 
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CHAP. Wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still con- 
♦♦^iIL,.^n»c liie same: and the influence of food or 
climate, which, in a more improved state of 
society, is suspended, or subdued, by so many 
moral causes,most powerftiUy contributes to form, 
and to maintabi, the national character of bar- 
barians. In every age, the immense plains of 
Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhaUted by 
vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose 
indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and 
whose restless spirit disdains the confinement c^ a 
sedentary life. In every age, the Scythians, and 
Tartars, have been renowned for their invincible 
courage, and rapid conquests. The thrones of 
Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the 
shepherds of the North; and their arms have 
spread terror and devastatiim over the n»»st fer- 
tile and warlike countifies of Europe. ' On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, tiie sober 
histinian is forcibly awakened from a pleasmg 
vision : and is compelled, with scone reluctance, 
to confess, that the pastoral maniiers, which have 
been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace 
and innocence, are much better adapted to the 
fierce and cruel habits of a military life. To 
illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors, 

' Impcrium Asiae ter quasivertf } ipA perpetuo ab alieao Imi>erio» 
aut intacti^ aiit inTicti, mapsere. Since the time of Justin, (ii, S)> 
they have multiplied this account* Vtdtaire,. in a few, words, (torn. Xt 
p. 64, Hist. .Generale, c. 156), ha« abridged th€ Ts^rtai: conquests. 
Oft o*er the tirembling natioBS from afar, 
Has Scythia fareaiiiM the living chiud of war.. 
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in the three important articles of, L Their diet ; chap. 
IL Their hibitations ; and, III> Their exercises. ^"^^^ 
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The narratives of antiquity are justified by the 
experience of modern times :^ and the banks of 
the Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, 
will indifierenf ly present the «ame uniform spec-* 
tacle of^similar and native mimners.^ 

I. The corn, or even the rice, which consti- Die 
tutes the ordin^ and wholesome food of a civil- 
ized people, can be obtained only by the patient 
toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy 
savages, who dwell between the tropics, are 
plentifully nourished by the liberality of nature; 
but in the climates of the North, a nati^Hi of 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. 
The skilful practitioners of the medical art will 
determine (if they are able to determine) how 
far the temper of the human mind may be affected 
by the use of animal, or of vegetable, food ; and 
whether the commcm association of carnivorous 
and cruel, deserves to be considered in any 

8 The fo^th book of Herodotut affords a curious, tiiough imper- 
fect, portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe 
the uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, ex- 
presses his native feelings { and his Oenealogical History of the Ta^ 
tars has been copiously illustrated by the French and English editors* 
Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis, (in the Hist, des Voyages, torn, vii), 
represent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I 
have added GerbUlon, and the other Jesuits, (Description de la Chine, 
par du Halde, torn, iv), who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tartary { 
and that honest and intelligent traveller. Bell, of Antermony, (two 
volumes in 4to« Glasgow, 1T63). 

^ The Ucbecks are the most altered from their primitive manners $ 
1. by the profession of the Mahometan religion ; and, 2. by the pos* 
setBion Qi the ^ties and harvests of the great Bucharia, 
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CHAP. Other light than that of an innocent, perhafis a 
^™^^ salutary, pr^udioe of humanity/ Yet if it be 
true, that the sentiment of compasacm is imper- 
cqitibi J weakiNied by the sight and practice of 
domestic crudty, we may observe that the hor* 
rid objects which are disguised by the arts of 
European refinement, are exhibited in their naked 
and most disgusting sim[riicity, in the tent of a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are 
slaughtered by the same hand from whiidi they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food; and 
the bleeding limbs are served with very little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeding mur^ 
derer» In the military profession, and especially 
in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive 
use of animal food appears to be prMuctive of 
the most solid advantages* Com is a bulky and 
perishable commodity : and the large magazines, 
which are indispensably necessary for tlie subsist- 
ence of our troops, must be slowly transported by 
the labour of men, or horses. But the flocks 
and herds, whidi accompany the march of the 
Tartatrs, afford a sure and increasing supply of 
flesh and milk: in the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste, the vegetation of the grass is 
quick and luxuriant ; and there are few places 

^ II est ccrtaih que les grandf mangeure de Tiande sont en general 
enieh ef feroces plus que les au^^res homines. C^tte oba^rvatlon est 
de touts les lieux, et de touU les tems t la barbare AqgUuse est con- 
noe, &C. Emile de Rousseau, torn. U p* 274. Whatever we may 
think of the general obtenratioli, lee shall not easily allow the truth 
of his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the 
pathetic lamentations of OWdt seduce our reason* by ezcking oar 
sensibility. 
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^0 extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the chap. 
North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The ^^^• 
supply is multiplied and prolonged, by the un- 
distinguishing appetite, and patient abstinenoe, 
of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on tke 
flesh of those animals that have been killed for 
the table, or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, , 
which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilized nations of Europe and 
Asia, th^y devour with peculiar greediness ; and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
military operations. The active cavalry of Scy- 
thia is always followed, in their most distant and 
rapid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, either to 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, dT 
the barbarians. Many are the resources of cou- 
rage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaugh- 
ter the greatest part of their cattle, and presaire 
the flesh, either smoked, or dried in the ^un* 
On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they 
provide themsdves with a sufficient quantity of 
little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water ; and 
this unsubstantial diet will support, for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the patient 
warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the stoic would approve, and the hermit 
might envy, is commonly succeeded by the most 
voracious indulgence of appetite. The wines of 
^ happier climate are the most grateful pr^ent, 
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CHAP« or the most valuable commodity, that can be of- 
^^^^ fered to the Tartars ; and the only example of 
tineir industry seems to consist in the art of ex- 
tracting from mare's milk a fermented liquor^ 
which possesses a very strong power of intoxica* 
tion. Like the animals of prey» the savages, 
,both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty ; and 
their rtomach is inured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance, 
^**' II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, 

a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispers- 
ed over the face of an extensive and cultivated 
country ; and some time must elapse before the 
warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assem- 
bled under the same standard, either to defend 
their own confines, or to invade the jterritories of 
the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufac- 
tures and commerce insensibly collects a large 
multitude within the walls of a city: but these 
dtizens are no longer soldiers i and the arts which 
adorn and improve the state of dvU society, cor- 
rupt the habits of the military life* The pastor- 
al mamiers of the Scythians seem to unite the 
different advantages of simplicity $nd refinement. 
The individuals of the same tr^ are ccmstantly 
assembled, but they are assenJsled in a camp ; 
and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds 
is animated by mutual support and emulation. 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small 
tents, of an oval form, which afford a cold and 
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dirty habitation, for the promislntous youth of chak 
both sexes. Hie palaces of the rich consist of ^^v'- 
wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conyeniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. 
The flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the 
adjac^it pastures, retire, on the approach of. 
night, within the protection of the camp. The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievous con- 
fusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals, must gradually introduce, in the distri* 
bution, the order^ and the guard, of the encamp* 
ment, the rudnnents of the military art. As soon 
as the forage of a certain district is consumed^ 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, makes a 
regular march to some fresh pastures ; and thus 
acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the pas^ 
toral life, the praetieal knowledge of one of the 
most important and difficult operations of war. 
The choice of stations is regulated by the differ- 
ence of the seasons : in the summer, the Tartars 
advance towards the North, arid pitdi their tents 
on the banks -of a river, or, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their 
camp behind sonie convenient eminence, against 
the winds, which are chilled in their, passage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These 
manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, among 
the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigration and 
conquest. The connection between the people 
and their territoiy is of so frail a texture^ that it 
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CHAP, may be brcAieii bjr the sli^test accident. The 
v!!^X^xu camp, and not the soil, is the native country of 
the genuine Tartar. Within the predncts of that 
qamp, his family, his companions, his property, 
are always included; and in the most distant 
marches, he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear, or valuable^ or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear, or the re- 
sentment of injury, the impatience of servitude, 
have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge 
the tribes of Scy thia boldly to advance into some 
unknown countries, where they might hope to 
find a more plentiful subsistence, or a less for* 
' midable enemy. The revolutions ^crf* the North 

have frequently determined the fate of the South; 
and in the conflict of hostile nations, the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those 
of Germany.^ These great emigrations, which 
have been sometimes executed with almost incre- 
dible diligence, were rendered more easy by the 
peculiar nature of the climate. It is well known, 
that the cold of Tartary is much more severe 
than in the midst of the temperate zone might 
reasonably be expected : this uncommon rigour 
is attributed to thd height of the plains, which 
. rise, especially towards the East, more than half 
a mile above the level of the- sea; and to the 
quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil is deeply 

^ These Tartar enugratioiu have be«n discovered by M . de Guignes, 
(Histoire des HunB, torn, i, ii), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
ijie phinese langun^e ; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind. 
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impregnated.^ In the winter season, the broad chaf. 
and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into ^^^1^ 
the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are 
strongly frozen ; the fields are covered with a bed 
of snow ; and the fugitive, or victorious, tribes 
may securely traverse, with their families, their 
waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the la- Exercises. 
hours of agriculture and manufactures, is un- 
doubtedly a life of idleness ; and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of ijj/b 
cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by 
any servile and assiduous cares. But this leisure, 
ins^d of being devcrted to the soft enjoyments 
of love and harmony, is usefully spent in the vio- 
lent and sanguinary exercise of the chace. The 
plains of Tairtary are filled with a strong and ser- 
viceaUe breed of horses, which are easily trained 
for the purposes of war and hunting. The Scy- 
thians of every age have be«i celebrated as bold 
and skilful riders: and constant practice had 
seated them so firmly on horsdi>ack, that they 
were supposed by strangers to perform the ordi- 
nary duties of civil life-, to eat, to drink, and 
even to sleep, without 'dismounting from their 

* A plftin in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the missionaries to be three thousand geo- 
metrical paces above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has 
used, And fibu^ed, the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions 
of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
nr^s and strength, t0uch each other without any temperate eeht^, 
(Esprit des Loix, L xvii, c. 3). 
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CHAP. Steeds. Thej excel in the dexterous management 
of the lance: the long Tartar bow isdrawnwith 
a nervous arm ; and the we^htj arrow is direct- 
ed to its object with unerring aim, and irresist- 
ible force* These arrows are often pointed against 
the harmless animals of the desert, w^hicfa increase 
and multiply in the absence erf* their most formid- 
able enemy; the hare, the goat^ the loshuckf 
the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the ante- 
h^. The vigour and paii^ice both c£ the men 
and horses are continually exercised by the fa- 
tigues of the diace ; and the plentiful supply of 
SIgoe contributes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the elicits of 
the hunters of Sc3rthia are not confined to the 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts ; tliej 
bddly. encounter the angry wiM-boar, when he 
turns against his pursuers, excite the shiggi^ 
courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the 
tiger, as he slumbers in the thicket. Where 
there is danger, there may be glory : and the 
mode of hunting, which opens the fairest field 
to the exertions of valour, may justly be con- 
sidered as the image, and as the school, of war. 
The general hunting.*matches, the pride and 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an in- 
structive exercise for their numerous <»yalrT. 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumfe- 
rence, to encompass the game of an extensive 
district ; and the troops that form the circle re« 
gularly advance towards a common centre; 
where the captive animals, surrounded on evenr- 
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side, are abandoned to the darts of the hunters* chap. 
In this march, which frequently continues many xxvt 
(lays, the cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, *'*^*'^** 
to swim the rivers, and to wind through the vaU 
leys, without interrupting the prescribed order 
of their gradual progress. They acquire the 
habit of directing their eye, and their steps, to a 
remote object ; of preserving their intervals : of 
suspending, or decelerating, their pace, according 
to the motions of the troops on their right and 
left ; and of watching and repeating the signals 
of thexr leaders. Their leaders study, in this 
practical school, the most important lesson of the 
military art ; the prompt and accurate judgment 
of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ 
against a human enemy the same patience and 
valour, the same skill and discipline, is the only 
alteration which is required in re^ war ; and the 
amuseijaents of the chace serve as a prelude to 
the conquest of an emjHre."* 

The political society of the ancient Germans Govern- 
has the af^arance erf* a voluntary alliance of in- "^^** 
dependent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis- 
tinguished by the modern appellBiion of Hords^ 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family ; which, in the course of successive gener- 

"* Petit de la Croix (Vie de Genglscan, 1. iii, c. 7) represents the 
full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The Jesuits Gerbillon and 
Yerbi«»t followed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in Tartary, • 

(Duhalde, Description de la Chine, torn. iv» p. 81, 390, &c. folio edit.). 
His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline with the 
laws and learning of China, describes, (Eloge de Moukden, p. ^7S^ 
285>» as a poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a spoit^* 
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CHAP, ationsy has been propagated from the same ori- 
%^^I!L ginal stock. Tlie meanest, and most ignorant, 
of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pride, 
the inestimable treasure of their genealogy ; and 
whatever distinctions of rank maj have been in- 
troduced, by the unequal distribution of pastoral 
wealth, they mutually respect themselves, and 
each other, as the descendants of the first founder 
of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable 
suspicion, that this extensive consanguinity is, in 
a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the 
useful prejudice, which has obtained the sanction 
of time and opinion, jH^oduces the effects of 
truth; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their 
blood ; and their chief, or mursa^ as the repre- 
sentative of their great father, exercises the au- 
thority of a judge, in peace, and of a leader, in 
war. In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a 
modern appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family ; and the li- 
mits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed, by superior force, or mutual consent. But 
the constant operation of various and permanent 
causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command 
of a supreme head. The weak were desirous of 
support, and the strong were ambitious of domi- 
nion ; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the 
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adjacent tribes ; a&d, as the vanquished were freely chap. 
admitted to share the advantages of victory^ the J^^'' 
most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves, 
and their followers, under the formidable standard 
of a confederate nation. The most siicces^ful of 
the Tartar prirtces assumed the military c(mimand^ 
to which he was entitled by the superiority, either 
of merit, or Of power. He was r^sed to the throng 
by the acclamati(ms of his equals ; and the title of 
Khan expresses, in the language of the North of 
Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. The 
right of hereditary diiccessidn was long confined 
to the blood of the founder of the monsu^chy ; and 
at this moment all the Kbans, who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China, are the Ifnestt de* 
scendants of the renowned Zingis."* But, as it 
is the indispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to 
lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims 
of an infant are often disregarded; and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, 
is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. T\to distinc): aiid regular taxes are 
levied on the tribes, to Support the dignity of 
their national monarch, and of their peculiar 
chief; and each of those contributions amounts 

° See the second volume of the Genealogical History of the Tar- 
tars; and the list of the Khan$, at the end of the life of Gengis, or 
ZiDgi^ Under the reign of Timur, or Tatherlane, one of his sub- 
jects, a descendant of Zingis, ftill bore the regal appellation of Khan ; 
&Qd the conqueror of Asia cohtented himsidf with the tifle of Emk, 
or Sultan. Abulgfmzl, part t» c. C n*H»rbeIot» BibHothecjue- OrietaiP 
tale, p. 8T«. 

VOL. IV. A n 
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CHAP, to the tythe, both of their property, and of their 
spoil. A Tartar sovere^n enjoys the tenth part 
of the wealth of his people ; and as his own do* 
mestic riches of flocks and herds increase in a 
much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to 
maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to re- 
ward the most deserving, or the most faFoured, 
of his followers, and to obtain, from the gentle 
influence of corruption, the obedience wMch 
might be sometimes refused to the stem man- 
dates of authority. The manners of his subjects, 
accustomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, 
might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of 
tyranny, as would exite the horror of a civilized 
people ; but the power of a despot has neyer been 
acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the Khan is confined 
within the limits of his own tribe ; and the exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative has been moderated 
by the ancient institution of a national council. 
The Coroultai,"* or Diet, of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the 
midst of a plain ; where the princes of the reign- 
' ing family, and the mursas of the respective tribes, 
may conveniently assemble on horseback, witli 
their martial and numerous trains ; and the aoi- 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, mii>t 
consult the inclination, of an armed people. The 

* See the Oieto of the andent Huns* (de Guagnes» torn, ii, p. ?^\ 
snd a curious description of thoie of Zingis» (Vi6 de Gcngiscan, I •* 
c. 6 ; 1. iv, c. IIV Such assemblies are frequently mentioned in th: 
Persian history of Timur ; though they served only to countcas^f' 
the resolutions of their master. 
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udijmi^ts. of a feudal government may be dis- chap. 
overed in the constitution of the Scythian or ^^^^^ 
Tartar nations ; but the perpetual conflict of 
hese hostile nations has sometimes terminated in 
lie establishment of a powerful and despotic em^ 
>ire-. The victor^ enriched by the tribute, aiid 
'ortified by. the armS) of dependant kings, has 
pread his conquest over Europe or Asia ; the 
.uccessful shepherds of the North have submitted 
o the confinement of arts, of l^ws^ and of cities; 
ind the introduction of luxury,, after destroying 
;Iie freedom of the people, has undermined the 
foundations of the throncv''* 

The memory of past events daniiot long be situatioa 
preserved, in the frequent and remote emigra- and extent 
:ions of illiterate barbarians. The modern Tar- or Tirta^. 
tars are ignorant of the conquests of their an^^ 
irestors ;* and our knowledge of the history of 
the Scythians is derived from their intercourse 
^ith the learned aifid civilized nations of the 
South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chi*- 
ticse. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine* 
and planted their colonies along the sea-coast, 
made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia ; from the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far as the frozen Maeotis, the seat of 

p MoDtesquieu IaboU]:8 to explain a dittetetice, which has not 
existed, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual slw^ 
very o£ the Tartars, (Bsprit des Loix, I. xvm c 5 ; 1* xviii, c. 19» 
&c.). 

4 Abulghazi Khan, in the two fitst part's of his Genealogical His- 
tory, relates the miserable fables and traditioxis of the Usbek Tartars 
concerning the times which fkccceded the reign of Zingis. ^ 

A-k 3 
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dHAP. eternal wnter, and Mount Caucasus, whM^, in 
*!^!^X^ the languj^of poetry, was describedasAeutaiost 
boundary of the earth. They celetrtrated, wiUi 
simple credulity, the virtues <tf the pastoral life :' 
they entertained a more rational appreheisidn of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike barba- 
rians/ who contemptuously baffled the iminense 
armament of Dajrius, the son of Hysla^es.* The 
Persian monarchs had extended their western con* 
quests to the banks of the Danube, and the limits 
of European Scy thia. The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of 
Asia; the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jax^utes, two mighty rivers, which 
direct their course towards the Caspian Sea. The 
tong and memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran is 
still the theme of history or romance : the famous, 
' perhaps the iabulous, valour of the Persian beroes, 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized, in the de- 
fence of their country agsunst the Afrasiabs of 
^ North ;" and the invincible spirit of the same 

' In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns awaj his eyes 
from the bloody fields of Troy, t© the plains of Thrace and Scythia. 
He would not, by changiifg %h/9 prospect, behold a more peace/iil oi 
innocent scene. 

• Thucydidcs, T. ii, c. 97. 

* See the fourth book of Herodofofc When Darius advanced into 
the Moldavian desert, between the IXanube and the Niester, the king 
of the Scythians iient him a moii8e» a firog, » bird, and five arrows; a 
trtmcindous allegory ! 

V These wars and heroes may be fonnd uodtr their recpective tidet, 
in the Bibliotheque Orientale of D'Herbelot. They have been cele^ 
brated in an que poem of sixty thousand rhymed couttleta, by Ferdu- 
n« ^e Homer of Persia. See the History of Nader Shaw, p. 145. 
165. The public must lament, that Mr. Joii^ baa auspendied^ the 
pursuit of oriental learning 
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barbari^is resisted, oa the same ground, the vie- chap. 
torious arms of Cjrus and Alex^ander/ In the ^^^^^^^ 
eyes of the Greeks ^nd Persians, the real geo- 
graphy of ScyUiia was hounded, on the East, hy 
the mountains of Imaus, or Caf ; and their distant 
prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of 
Asia was ckmded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the 
ancient residence of a powerful and civilized Ba« 
tion,^ which ascends^ by a prpbable traditkm, 
above forty o^turies*/ and which is able to 
verify a series of near two thousand years, by the 
perpetual testunony of accurate aiid contempo- 



* Th« Caspiikn sea, with ks mvtn^ and adjacent tribes, are labo- 
riously illustrated in the Examen Critique des Historiens d^Alexan- 
iSre, whicb compares the true geography, and the errors produced by 
the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

' The original seat of the nation .appeal's to have been ix^ the north- 
west of China, in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the 
two first dynasties, the principal town was still a moveable camp • 
the villages were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pas* 
ture than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear the 
•country from wild beasts ; Petcheli (^ where Pekin standi) was a de- 
sert ; and the southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. 
The dynasty of the Han (before Christ t06) ga:ve the empire its actual 
form and extent. 

■ The era of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed, from' 
2952 to 2132 years before Christ ; and the year 2637 has been chosen 
for the lawful epoch, hy the authority of the present emperor. The 
dilTereiice arises from >the uncertain duration of the two first dynas* 
ties ; and the vacant space that -lies beyond them, as far as the real^ 
or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoangti. Sematsien dates his authen- 
tic chronology)from the year ^il : the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius 
<thirty-one of which hftve beien verified) were observed between the 
years 722 and 480 before Christ. The historiocd period of China does 
not ascend above the Greek Olypp^iads. 
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CHAF. rary historians.* The annals of China* illus- 
xxvf. ifgiQ the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
tribes, which may still be distingxiished bj the 
vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars; the 
vassals, : the enemies, and sometimes the con- 
querors, of a great empire ; whose policy has 
uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous ra- 
lour of the barbarians of the North. Prom the 
mouth of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the 
whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are 
equal to more than five thousand miles. The 
latitude of these extensive deserts cannot be so 
easily, or so accurately, measured ; but, from 
the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of 
China, we may securely advance above a thou- 

• After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynastr of tbe 
Han (before Christ 206) was the era of the revival of learning. The 
fragments of ancient literature were restored ; the characters Vei« 
improved and (ixed ; and the future preservation of bopks was secur* 
ed by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of printing. 
Ninety>sevtn years before Christ, Sematslen p ublished the first histo- 
ry of China. His labours were illustrated, and continued, by a series 
of one hundred and (eighty historians. The substance of their works 
is still extant ; and the most considerable of th^m are now deposit^ 
in the king of France's library. 

* China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; « 
the missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Freret and de Guignes ii 
Paris. The substance of the three preceding* notes is extracted irflm 
the ChoU'klng, with the preface Jand nptes of M. de Guignes, Farisi 
1770. The Tong-Kien-Kang^Mau^ t^^s'lated by the P. de MaiiJi. 
u. '.'ei'the name of Hist. Generale de la Chine, torn, i, p. xlix-cc: 
f:.o 'itnifires stir la Chine, Paris,. 1776, jS^. tpm. i, p. 1-323; tonw 
i'l. p. 5-f>'>i: the Histoire des Huns', t^m. i, p. 1—131; torn, v, jx 
•it5-.*if'1? ; and the Memoircs de TAcademie des Inscriptions, toit 
a, p. 377-402 ; torn, xv, p. 49d-564 ; torn, xviii, p. 178-295; to» 
iixvi, p. 164-23?. 
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sand miles to the northward, till our progress is chap. 
stopped by the excessive cold of Siberia. In that ^^^TJ^ 
cireary climate, instead of the animated picture of 
a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the sub- 
terraneous dwellings of the Tongouses, and the 
Samoides : the want of horses and oxen is im- 
perfectly supplied by the use of rein-deer, and of 
large dogs; and the conquerors of the earth 
insensibly degenerate into a race of deformed 
and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound 
of arms. ^ 

The Huns, who under the reign of Valens original 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- Huns. 
midable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China.'* Their ancient, perhaps their origin- 
al, seat, was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of country, immediately on the north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners of 
the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of 
about two hundred thousand families. ® But the 
valourof the Huns had Extended the narrow limits 
of their dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, whd Their con. 
assumed the appellation of Tanjou^ gradually be- gc^JJ^** 
came the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a 

« See the Histoire Gener&le des Voyages, torn, xviii, and the Gene- 
alogical History, vol. ii, p. 620>664. 

<* M. des Guignes (torn ii, p, 1-124) has given the original history 
of the ancient Hiong*nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography of their 
country, (torn, i, part ii, p. Iv-lxiii), seems to comprise a part of tlieir 
conquests 

^ See in Duhald,e (torn, iv^ p. }8~65) a circumstantial dcscmttiQ^, 
with a correct map, of the comitry of the Mongous. 
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^tf* foraudaUe eii^)irew Towards the £ast« ilieir vie- 
toriouf arms were stopped only bj the oceaa ; and 
the tribes, whkh are thinlj scattered between the 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, ad- 
hered^ with reluctance, to the standard of the 
H«Ds. On the West, near the head of the Irtish, 
and in the valleys of Iinaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enraaies. One- 
pf the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued ina single 
expedition twenty-six nations; the Igours,' dis- 
tinguished above the Tartar race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals ; and, 
by the strange connection of human events, the 
flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled 
the victorious Parthians from the invasion of 
Syria. ^ On the side of the North, the ocean 
was assigned as the Ui^it of the power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit- 
fiesses to contradict tl^eir vanity^ they might se- 
curely achieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of 
the frozen regions of Siberia* The Northern Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their emjure. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the par 
trioi Sovou embiacpd |.he l^e of a shepherd and 
an exile,'' may be transferred, with much more 

' The Igours, ot Vigours^ were divided into three branches ; hunt- 
ers, shepherds, and husbandmen ; and the last class was despised by 
the two former. See Abulghasi, part ii, c. 7. 

• Memoires de TAcademie des Inscriptions, torn, xxv, p. 17-33* 
The comprehensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these distant 
events. 

^ The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit) and his singular adTcn- 
tures, are still celebrated in C^ina. See the Eloge de Monkden, p. 
to, and notes, p^ 241-247) ; and Memoires sur la Chine, torn, iii, p. 
317-360. 
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probability, to the Baikal, a capacious bason, chap. 
above three hundred miles in length, which dis- J^^:X!l- 
dains the modest appellation of a lake/ and 
which actually communicates with the seas of the 
North, by the long course of the Angara, the 
Tonguska, and the Jenissea. The submission of 
so many distant nations might flatter the pride of 
the Tanjou ; but the valour of the Huns could 
be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the wealth 
and luxury of the empire of the South. In the 
third century before the Christian era, a wall of 
fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, 
to defend the frontiers of China against the in- 
roads of the Huns ;^ but this stupendous work, 
which holds a conspicuous place in the map of 
the world, has never contributed to the safety of 
an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou 
frequently . consisted of two or three hundred 
thousand men, formidable by the matchless dex-> 
terity with which they managed their bows and 
their horses ; by their hardy patience in support-* 
ing the inclemency of the weather ; and by th^ 
incredible speed of their march, which was sel- 
dom checked by toiTents, or precipices, by the 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty mountains. 

^ See Iflbrand Ives, in Harrid^s collection, vok ii, p. 931 ; Ben*« 
Travels, toI. i, p. 247-854 ; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Generale dea 
Voyages, tonti. xviii, p. 283-389. They all remark the vulgar opi- 
nion, that the hUy sea grows angry and tempestuous, if any one prOi* 
-aumes to call it a lake. This grammatieal nicety olten exitea a dis- 
pute, between the absurd superstition of the mariners, and the absurd 
obetinaey of travellers. 

^ The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhalde, 
(torn, ii, p. 45)f and de Guignes, (torn, ii, p. 59). 
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chaK They spread themselves at once over the face of 
J^.^^!. the country ; and their rapid impetuosity sur- 
Their wars pr^sed, astonishcd, and disconcerted the grave and 
Ch^nwe! elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The em- 
ant. Christ, peror Kaoti,^ a soldier of fortune, whose per- 
sona! merit had raised him to the throne, march- 
ed against the Huns with those veteran troops 
which had been trained in the civil wars of 
China. But he was soon surrounded by the bar- 
barians ; and after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to pur- 
chase his deliverance by an ignominious capitu- 
lation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives 
were dedicated to the arts of peace, or the lux- 
ury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insuf- 
ficiency of arms and fortifications. They were 
too easily convinced, that while the blazing sig- 
nals announced on every side the approach of the 
Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet an their head, and the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches.'* A regular payment of 
money, and silk, was stipulated as the condition 

^ See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, 
pttblished at Fari^ 1777, Slc, torn, i; p. 442-5S2. This voluinijious 
wdric if ike translation (bj t\k^ P. de Mailla) of the Timg-Ji^ien Kang- 
Jtfbv, the celebrated ahrii^ement of the great Hl9toi}y of S^makouang 
(A. D.. 10^) apd his continuators. 

^ See a iree and anple memoria], prefented.by a Mandarin to the 
fmperer Venti, (before Christ 180*1^7), in Duhalde, (torn, ii, p. 412- 
426): from a collection of state papers, mariced with the red pencil 
^y Kamhi himself, <p. 384^13). Another memorial from the minis- 
ter of war (Kang-Mott, tora« ii» p^ 565) supplies some •urious circum.- 
stances of the manners of the Huns. 
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©f a temporary atad precarious peace j and the omar 
wretched expedient of disguising d real tribute, ^^^^ 
under the names of a gift or a subsidy, was prac-r 
tised by the emperors of China, as well as by . ! . * 
those of Rome; But there still remained a more 
disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred ' feelings of humanity and nature. The 
hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are born with a less 
healthy and robust constitution, introduce a re-, 
markable disproportion between the numbers cif 
the two sexes. TKe Tartars are an ugly, and 
even deformed race; and, while they consider . . 
their own women as the instruments of domestic 
labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 
are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant 
beauty. A select band of the fairest maidens of 
China was annually devoted to the rude embraces 
of the Huns ;" and the alliance of the haughty 
Tanjous was secured by their marriage with the 
genuine, or adopted,- daughters of the imperial 
family, which vMhly attempted to ei^cape th^ 
sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy victims is described in the verses t)f a 
Chinese princess,- who laments that she had beeii 
condfemned by he?r parents to a distant exile, un- 
der -a barbarian husband ; T^J^ho complains that 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish 

^ A ^nippl^ of women it ^nuaitioned as a tnstomary article of 
tre»ty and tribute, (Hist, de la Conquete de la Chine, par Its Tar- 
tares Mantcheoux, torn, i, p. 186, 187, with the note of the edit* 
or)» 
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en AP. that ske were transformed into a bird, to fly back 
i^^i' to her ^^ear country ; the object of her tender 
^******** " and perpetual regret/ 

Decline The conquest of China has been twice acliieved 
th^uvn^ by the pastoral tribes of the North : the forces 
of the Iluns were not inferior to tho^ of the 
Mc|g^ls» or of i^ JN^antcheoox ; and their ambi* 
tion might entertain^ the most sanguine hopes of 
suocess* But their pride was humbled, and their 
progress was checked, by the arms and policy of 
Vouti,^ the fifth emperoir of tlie pow^iiil dy- 
Anu nasty of tlie Han. In his long reign of fifty-four 
ui!^?. y®^s, the barbarians of the soutJiem provinces 
submitted to the laws and manners of China: 
and the ancient limits of the monardiy were 
enlarged, from the great river of Kiang, to the 
port of Ce^nton* Instead of confining himself to 
tlia timid operations of a defensive war, bis lieu* 
tenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, 
where it is impossible to form magazines^ and 
difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro* 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly ex- 
posed to intolerable hardships : and, of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, who marched 
against the barbarians, thirty tiiousand only re- 
turned in safety to tl^e feet of their master. 
These losses, however, were compensated by 
splendid and decisive success. The Chinese ge- 

* De Guigncs* Hist, des Huiui, torn, ii, p. 62. 

P See the reign of the emperor VouU« in the K«ng-Mou, torn, iii, 
p- 1 98» Hit mioiM and incontiftent ehinaeter seens to be imptr- 
iitlly 4rawn, 
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xierais improved the superiority which they deriv- ^H a p. 
ed frcan the tempet* of thar arms^ their chariots ^,5^t* 
of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the TaJUjou was surpt-ised in the 
midst of sleep and intemperance : and, though 
the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he left above 
fifteen thousand of his subjects on the field of 
battle. Yet this signal victory, which was pre- 
ceded and followed by many bloody engagements^ 
contributed much less to the destruction of the 
power of the Huns, than the effectual policy 
wliich was employed to detach the tributary 
nations from their obedience. Intimidated by Ant. 
the arms, or allured by the promises, of Vouti "^ ' ' 
and his successors^ the most considerable tribes, 
both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknow- 
ledged themselves the allies or vassals of the 
empire, they all became the implacable enemies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their 
native strength, might, perhaps, have been con- 
tained within the walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China.** The desertion 
of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil 
war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to 
renounce the dignity of an independent sovereign, 
and the freedom of a warlike and high-spirited 

*i Thi$ «xpi-ess]OB is used in the memorial tt> Ihe emperor Ventit 
<Duhalde, torn. ii» p. 417). Without adoption; the exaggerations of 
Marco Polo and Isaac Vossius^ we may rationally allow for Pekiu, 
two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the South) which contain 
the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 
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cHAlP. nation. He wa3 receiyed s^t Sig^, the cat»tal 
,^^^^Tx*rt ^^ the monarchy, by the tpoop^^the Mandarins, 
AnL and the emperor himself, with all the honours 
Christ, &i'iij^Qi could adorn and disguise the triumph of 
Chinese vanity/ A magnificent palace was pre- 
pared for his rec^i^iion ; his place was assigned 
above all the princes of the royal family ; and 
the patience of the barbarian king was exhaust' 
ed by thq ceremonies of a banquet, which con- 
sisted of eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn 
pieces of music. But he performed, on his knees, 
the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor 
of China ; pronounced, in his own name, and in 
the name of his successors, a perpetual oath of 
fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
Was bestowed as the emblem of his regal depend-^ 
ance« After this humiliating . submission, the 
Tanjous sometimes departed from their allegi^ 
ance, and seized the favourable moments of war 
and rapine ; but the monarchy of the Huns gra- 
dually declined, till it was broken, by civil 
dissension, into two hostile and separate king- 
▲. n. 4S. doms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged, by fear and ambition, to retire towards 
the South with eight hords, which composed be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces ; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the 

' See the KangvMou, torn. Hi, p. 150, and the subsequent 
events, under the proper years. This memorable festival is celebrate 
ed in tht Eloge de Mapkdeoy and explained in a note hj the P. Gau« 
bU,p.$9, 9a» 
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empire was secured by weakness, and the desire chap. 
of revenge. From the time of this fatal schism; 



the Huns of the North continued to languish 
about fifty years; till they were oppressed on 
every side by their foreign and domestic enemies* 
The proud hiscription* of a column, erected on 
a lofty mountain, announced to posterity, that a 
Chinese arniy had marched seven hundred looiles 
into the he^t o( their country. The Sienpi,* 
a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated the injuries 
which they had formerly sustained ; and the 
power of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen a. d. 93. 
hundred years, was utterly destroyed before the 
end of the first century of the Christian era.* 

The fate of the vanquished. Huns was diver- Their emi- 
sified by the various influence of character and aTdlToo 
situation.* Above one hundred thousand per-^^* 
sons, the poorest, indeed, apd the most pusillani- 
mous, of the people, were. contented to remain in 
their native country, to renounce their peculiar 
name and origin, and to mingle with the victori- 
ous nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hords, a- 
bout two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 

« This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, Pre- 
sident of ihe Tribunal of History, <Kang-Mou, torn, iii, p. 392). 
Similar monuments have been discovered in many ports of Tartary, 
(Histotre des Huns^ torn, ii, ]}. 122). 

^ M. de Guignes (torn, i, p. 189) has inserted a short account of 
the Sienpi. 

*" The era ^ the Huns is placed, by the Chinese, 1810 years be- 
fore Christ. But the series of their kings does not commence tiU the 
year 230. (Hist, des Huns, torn, ii, p. 21, 123). 

* The various accidents of the dowalal and flight of the Huns 
are related in the Kang-Mou, torn, iii, p. 88, 91, 95, 139, &c.' 
The small numbers of each hord may be ascribed to their losses an^ 
Aviaions. 
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CHAP, more honourable servitude, retired towards the 
^^v^- South ; implored the protection of the emperors 
of China ; and were permitted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers of the province 
of Chansi and the territory of Qrtous. But the 
most warlfte and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
daunted spirit of tiieir ancestors. The w^tern 
world was open to their valour ; and they resolv- 
ed, under the conduct of their hereditary chief- 
tains, to discover and subdue some remote coun- 
try, which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China/ The course 
of their emigration soon carried them beyond the 
mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese 
geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the Oxus, 
The white and towards the Volga. The first of these colo- 
sJJJJuaLu **i<^s established their dominion in the fruitful 
and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern 
side of the Caspian ; where they preserved the 
nan>e of Huns, with the epithet of EuthaJites, 
or Nepthalites. Their manners were softened, 
and even their features were insensibly improved, 
by the mildness of the climate, and their long 
residence in a flourishing province/ which might 

' M. 4e Gaignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Hans 
through the vast deserts of Tartary, (torn, ii, p. 123, 277y &c* 325, 

* Mohammed, Sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana, when it 
was itivadecl' (A. D. 1218) by Zingis and his moguls. The 
Oriental historians (see 4*Herbelot, Petit de la Croix, &c.) cele> 

brate 
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stiii retain a faint impression of the ^rts of cha9. 
Greece.* The white Huns» a Mtme which they J^^}'^- 
derived from the change of their complexions, 
soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. 
GOTgo, which, under the appellation of Carizme» 
has since enjoyed a temporary splendour^ wad 
the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people. Their lux- 
ury was maintained by the labour of the Sog* 
dians ; and the only vestige of their ancient bar- 
barism, was the custom whidi obliged all the 
companions, perte^s to the nianber of twenty^ 
who had shared the libarality of a wealthy lord, 
to be Imried alive in the ^me gtave^ The 
vicinity of the Huns to the provinces of Ferustf 
involved them in fnsquent and bloody cotftests 
with the power of that monarchy. But they 
respected, in peace^ the faith of treaties ; in war^ 
the dictates of humanity ; and their memorable 
victory enner Peroses, or Firuz^ displayed tlie 
mo^sation, as well as the valour, of the barbae 
riansu The second ctivision df their countiymeu^ The Hun$ 
the Huns, who gradually advanced towards the vo\^. 

brate the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country 
which he desolated. In the next century, the same proYinces of 
Chorasma tnd Bfawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda, (Hudsoci, . 
Geograph. Minor* torn. iii). Their actuAl misery may be seen in the 
Genealoigical History of the Tartans, p» A2S-M}0^ 

* Justin ixli, 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kifigs 
of Bactriana. To their industry I should ascribe the new and «Etra- 
ordinary trade, which tninsport^d the mwrhandiges of India into 
Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and th« 
Euxine. The other ways« both of the laod and sea, were passMsed 
hy the Seieuckles and the Ptolemies. (Sse TEspnt dfs Loix, L^xxi). 

^ FrocopiuB de Bell. Pcrsico^ 1. i, c. ^ p. 9. 
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CHAF. tiorth?we»t« Were exercised by the hardships, of 
XXVI. a colder. diiaatc^ and a more lab<^bus march. 
Necessity compjidled them to exchange the silks 
of China, for the furs erf Siberia; the imperfect 
rudiments o£ civilized life. !were obUterdted ; and 
the n^ve fiercene^.of theHtms was exa^erated 
by their injkercoucse with the savage tribes, who 
were compared; with some propriety, to tie wild 
beasts of the detert. Their indq)endeat ^kit 
sooii n^ectedithe hereditary succession of the 
Xtojbus t aiid while eacfa.hord wa& governed by 
its peculiar Mmrfia, their tumultuary council di- 
rect<^d,'tii& puUid measnires of the whole natirni. 
AiS late as the thirteeHth)ceiitury» their transient 
residence on the eastera banks of the Volga, was 
^tecited' by the name of Great Hungary.'' In 
the winter, they desoendlsd witii their flocks amd 
bet ds .tbf^wds ;the mouth of i that mighty river ; 
and tfaecr summer ^eourunrionsiieached as high as 
the,laiitudeof Saratoff, or perhaps the xTcmflux of 
ti^sKama. Such aijt least were the rec»it limits 
qf the black iCaknucks,'^ who. Remained about a 
century under the protectioa of Russia; and who 
have since returned to their native seats on the 
frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march, 
and the return, of those wandering Tartars, 

* In the thirteenth -century, • ^e monk Ruhniquis <w!io tra- 
rersed the immense plain of Kipzak, in 'his joumej^' t6 the court of 
the Great Khan) obsfenred the remarkaMe name of Htmgary, with 
the traces of a <»ommon language and origin, (Hist, des Voyages, 
tdm. Til, p. f 69> 

•* Bell, (vol. u I>* -2^34), and the editors "of the Genealogical 
History, (p. 569), have described the Calmncks of the Volga in the 
t)eginning of the present century* - *-> 
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whose united camp eonsbts of Ififty thousand tenti c hap. 
or fanifliesy illustrate the distant emigrations of ^^^^';, 
the ancient 'Huns."" 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of J^^;^^;^"^;^ 
time^ which elapsed^ after the Huns of the. Volga AianL 
were lost in the eyes of the Chinese t and before 
they diewed themselvies t6 thc^e of the Romans. 
There is some r^son, however, to apprehend; 
that the same force whidi li^d driven theni from 
their native seats, still continued to impel their 
march tow^ds the . frontiers of Eun^e. The 
power of the Sienpi, their impllicable enemies^ 
which extended above three thousand miles 
from east to west/ must have gradually op<- 
pressed ili^m by the weight and terror of a for- 
midable neighbourhood: land the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength; or to contract the territories, of th^ 
Huns. The harsh and obsJcure appellations of 
those tribes, would offend the ear, without inform'' 

^ This great transmigration of 300^000 Calxnucks, or Torgouts, 
happened in the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, 
the reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the Inscrip- 
tion of a column, haa been traxiBlated hy the missionaries of. PeJdn ^ 
(Memoire sur la Chine, torn, i, p. 401-418). The emperor affects 
the smooth and speciouff language of the Son of Heaven, aiid the 
Father of his People. 

' The Kang-Mou (torn, iii, p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a 
space of 14,000 lis. According to the present standard, 200 lis (or 
more accurately 193) are equal to one degree of latitude; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. But there 
are strong reasons to believe, that the ancient li scarcely equalled 
one-half of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d'An^ 
ville, a geographer, who is not a stranger ia any age, or climate, of 
the globe, (Memoires de I'Acad. tom. ii, p. 125-502. Mesures Itin- 
«raixes, p. 154-107). 

Bb 2 
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CHAP, ing the understanding, (rf* the reader ; but I can- 

XXVI. 



XXVI. j^^^ suppress the very natural suspicion, thcU the 



Huns of the North derived a considerable rein- 
forcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the 
South, whidi, in the course of the third century ^ 
submitted to the dominicm of China ; that the 
bravest warriors marched away in ^eaidi of their 
free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as 
they had been divided by pro^erity, they were 
easily reunited by the common hardships of 
their adverse fortune.* The Huns, with their 
flocks and herds, theu* wives and children, their 
dependants and allies, were transported to the 
west of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
invade the country of the Alani, a pastCNral people 
who occupied, or wasted, an extensive tract of 
the deserts erf Scythia. The plains between the 
Volga and the Tanais were covered with the 
tents of the Alani, but their name and mann«^ 
M'ere diffused over the wide extent of their con- 
quests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyrsi 
and Geloni were confounded among their vassals. 
Towards Ihe north, they penetrated into the 
frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, 
to the taste of human flesh : and their southern 
inroads were pushed as far as the confines of 
Persia and India* The mixture of Sarmatic and 



« See the Histoire des Huns, tonu'il, p. 125-144. The subsequeot 
history (p. 145-277) of three or four Hunnic dynasties evidentlr 
proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired by a long residence 
in China. 
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German blood had contributed to iodprove the chap. 
features of the Alani, to whiten their swarthy *^^*- 
complexions, and to tinge their hair with a yeU 
lowish cast, which is aekbm found in the Tar?* 
tar race. They were less deformed in their per-^ 
sons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns-; 
but they did not yield to those formidable bar- 
barians in their martial and independent spirit ; 
in the love of freedom, which rejected even th^ 
use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of armsj 
which considered war and.,rapine as the pleasure 
and the glory of mankind. A naked cimlterj 
fixed in the ground, was the only object of their 
religious worship ; the scalps of their enemies 
formed the costly trappings of their horses ; and 
they viewed, with pity and <:ontempt, the pusil:* 
lanimous warriors, who patiently expfjcted the 
infirmities of age, and the tortures of lingering 
disease.^ On the bajiks of the Tanais, jthe mt« 
litaiy power of the Huns and the Alani encoun-r 
tered each other with equal valour, but with 
unequal success. The Huns prevailed in the 
bloody contest : the king of the Alani was*lain ; 
and the remains of the vanqui^ed nation were 
dispersed by the ordinary alternative of fli^t or 
submission.^ A colony of exiles found a secure 

^ Utque faomimlnu qnietis et placidis otium est voluptabile, ita 
illos pericuJa juvant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus qui in prcslio 
profuderit animam : senescentes etiam et fortuitis moitibiu mundo 
digressos, ut degeneres et ignavos conTiciis atrocibui iiuectatitnr. 
Wc must think highly of the conquerors of tvck men. 

' On the subject of the Alani* see Ammianus, (xxxi, t) ; Jor- 
naades, (de Rebus Getacis, c. 24) ; M. de Guignes, (HisC des Hons, 
torn, ii, p. 279), and the Genealo^cal History of the Tartar*, 
(torn, u, p. 617)b 

Bb.3 
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r II A r. refuge in the mountains of CaAi^sus, between the 
.^^Z!l Euxine and the Caspian ; wliene they stijl jMresene 
their name and their independe&cp. Another 
colony advanced, witii more intrepid coaragfe, 
towards the shores of the Baltic ; assockted 
themselves with the muthem tribes of GermaBT; 
and shared the spoil of the Romaa ^f&fmces of 
Gaul and Spain/ But the greatest part of the 
nation of the Alani embraced the offeis of an 
honourable and advantageous imicm : and Ik 
Huns, who esteemed the valour of their less for- 
tunate enemies, proceeded, with an increase ol 
numbers and confidence, to invade tbelpitsof 
the Gothic emj^re. 

Thdr Vic. j^Y^Q ffreat Hermanric, whose dominfons ex- 
tones over . «? 
the Goths, tended from the Baltic to the Enxine, ^ioyed, 

K D 375 ' 

* in the full, maturity of age apd reputation, the 
fmit of 'his victorii&s, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknowB 
enemies,^ on whom hisbaifiaroiis sulyects might 
without injustice, bestow' the epithet o£ barba- 
rians. The numbers^ the strength, the rapM 
motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huik. 
were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by tb: 
astonished Goths ; ^ho beheld their Adds and 
village^ consumed^ with flames, and deluged witl 
indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors, 

' ^ .M .yre are possessed of tjie authentic history of the Hurt*- 
wwld l>e impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which 31-^ 
represent their origin anfi progress, their passage of the mud or vt^' 
of the , Maeotis, in pursuit of ^n 03d or stag, les Indes qu'ils avc f • 
4ei;oiivertes, &.c. (Zosimus, If iv, p. 324 ; Sozomen, L vi, c 3' 
frofBopips Hist. MisceU» c. 5^ Jornandes, c. Si; Grandeur e:^ 
ctdence, &c. des Homains, c. 17). 
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they add^d, the surprise and abfaorr^n<ie which ^WA***: 
were excited by the shrill voice; the mittouth ^^^lU 
ge^^fArea, and th<i strange deformity, of the Huns. 
Thes^e savages of Scythia were compared (and the 
pictCtre> had some fesemblam^e) to< the animals 
wholwalk very awkwardly on two legs ; »and to 
the miissha^n figures, ^eTemiT^V which were 
often f^aced on the bridges of- antfajuity. They 
wei^< dil^in^iflhed fr6m the rM^ the liuman 
species by their broad shoulders,^ AaPt noses, and 
smallUack eyes, deeply buried in ilhe head ; and 
as tii#y were alslbst destitute of^beanls, they ne- 
ver enjoyed either the manly graces of y6uth, or 
the venerable aspect of age.* A JPlebulous ori^h 
was>«i»igned worthy of their form anwimanwers; 
that the witches of^ Scythia, who, 'for theSr^foul 
and deadly practices, had been driVen fi<om so- 
ciety, 'had copulated in the desCTt ti4fli^ iiifSrnal 
spii-ilB ;• a:ftd that the^'Muhs Vei^e the oiP^riii^ of 
thisi e^cedrable cdnjundtion." The tale,- so full 
of ih'oirrot and absurdity, -wais greedily embraced 
by the credulous hatred of the GW^s \ but, whife 
it gwttJfted their hfttred^ it increased their fear; 
since thb* i56i5terity of dem6ns and Vitehes inigHl 
besi6pposed t6 ihh^ritsome share bf^e preter- 
...-S '.T. • .: • • / ■ ; ■/. .' : \^ '- • 

quales in commarginandis pootibw^, effigiati stipites jdo^mtur incQro|l- 
ti. ' Amtnian. X^bci, 1. Jornandes (c. !^4) draws a strdiig caricature 
of a Calmuck face. Species pavenda nigredine .... quaedam de- 
fovgxmjffff&^SipnfmeaLa h«iben8^tn»agi^ ^u^Eta qfUunMunidia^ 'See 
^Uffcin; HiBt. ;N«tOrcaW, ttm^^iii^ ti 360. . 

(" 'T)lif» eKCurable ooi^inv-twliich Jbdonides '(c. >S4> dti^eribes' «i^ti 
the i}an«0ur^of a Goth^ iflil^bt hi oflgiQally derived! from a more 
pleasing fable of the Greeks, (Herodot. 1. iv, c. 9,- Ac.j. * ) > 
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^^^ , , per, of their pareots. Agiiast these enemies, 
Hermaoric prepared to esu&rt the naited fences 
of the Gothic state; but he soon discoveised that 
his vassal tribes, proTaked by of^iiesaioii, w«^ 
iQUch moreincttoedto aeo(»d, thaa to rqid^ the 
lavasitMi of the Huns. Oae of the chie& ^ the 
RoxolaQi'' had formerly deserted the staadtird of 
Hennaorie, and the cm^ tyrai^ had coBdemied 
the inaocent wife of the traitor to be torn asiui- 
der by wild horses. The brothers c^ tiiat unfor- 
tunate womaa seized the favourable mnnwtt of 
revenge. The aged kii^ of the Goths lai^aiphed 
some time after the daogeroua wound whidi 
he received froin thdr d^gera : hut the owhict 
of the war was retarded by his iafinnkied ; and 
the public cooocils of the nptioD w&e distracted 
|>y a sjurit of jealousy ^ discord. ^ His death, 
which has been imputed to )m own deqiair^ k£i 
the reins of government in the hands of Witbi* 
raer, who, with the doubtfid ajdof some Scythian 
mercenaries, maintained th? unequal amtest a« 
gainst the arms of theHunsandtlie Ahmi^ tiUhe 
was defeated and slam in a deddve battle. The 
Ostrogoths submitted to their fate; and the royal 
race of the Amali will hereafter be found among 
•ftesiibfiectsc^ the haughty Attila. But the per- 
son of Witheric, the infant king, was saved by 

■ Tbe Boufauii tmr be the DUbets «r the »■«« Um H^mmm, 
(d*AhyilIe, Empire de Rottie, pu UlOU «hoee reaMcnee <A. DL S«t) 
•fetnt NofV^ffiPd VeGki tttamat be veiy feffiole from that which the 
OtogrqiheroraaTcfiiui 0» 18$ !▼, 4yiS$ ▼, tS, SO) aa^gliefotbe 
Rezolani, CA. D. SSi). 
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the diligence of Alaidie«0 aadSufiMrax* two wap- chap. 
rio» e£ appr^v«d valour and fidelity ; who* by ^^^X!u 
cavtiaus morchesy c(Midiicted the independent 
remninfif of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards 
the Dftnaslas, or Niester : a Qonsidef able river* 
which now separates the Turkish dominiims from 
the ^npire of Russia. On the banks of the Ni« 
ester, the prudent Atbanaric, more attentive to 
his own than to the general safety » had fixed the 
canp of the Vkigoths ; with the firip resolution 
of opposing the viotQdrious barbarians^ whom he 
thcM^ht it less advisable to provoke, Theordi-> 
o«ry speed of theHuns was checked by the wei^^ht 
^f baggage^ and the encumbrance of captives; 
but Uisir military skill deceived, and almost de» 
stroyed^^thearmyof Athanaric. While the ju^^pe 
of theVisigothisdefe&ded the banks of the Niester, 
he was enrompassed and attacked by a numerous 
detac^ipent of onTalry^ who* by the light of the ^ 
mooni! had passed the river in a fordahle place ; 
and it was not without die utonost efforts of cou*t 
rage and coftilttQt, that he was able to effect his 
retreat towafdft the hilly country. The undaunt- 
ed general had idreody formed a new and judi^ 
cioi^ plan of defensive war ; and the strong littes, 
which he was preparing to construct between the 
moimtains, the Pmtb and the Danube, woidd 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory 
that bears the modern name c^ Walachia, from 
the destructive inroads of the Huns/ But the 

* The text of Ajnmianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt ; but 
the nature of the ground eiplaxas, and almost dcfinef, the Gotblf 
rampart M^moirtt de TAcademie, &c. torn, x^viii, p. 444*4^3. 
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ctfA\^ iH>pes nndm^mofe^ii^ the j^a4i^ if ^eVmga^ 
^^ irere soon ilisaf^ifited, by fh^^HviDMing imfHi- 
tienceof hisdiMiajed comi^Nrmeo; wkowereper- 
soad^d by tiUMP fears<«liat*the*iB[terposiliaii oftlie 
Z>aniibe was liie only barrier ttiat eaaM sttre lb«in 
from tbe rapid parrak$ and 'Itmneible Tiaiowr, of 
tlie barb^iaAS af Scvthia. Under the cotmndnd 
of Fritigcna and Alavivns/ tile body oftlie ndltion 
hastily adranced to the banks of the great river^ 
and implofted the protecticH] of Ihe Roman ela- 
peroi'ofKheeafit^ Athanarielfimsetf; s^ amnons 
to aroid the guilt of peijury, retired -with afeand 
of faithfol foUoiirers, into tM» motiaitainoiAtrcim- 
try of Cau^aland; whieh appeaW'to baveJieen 
giiavdedt and almost concealed, by the inapene- 
treble €ore9t« of Tran^iraniaJ^ ' 
The Goths After Valens had terms^€fd the Gothie war 
™i^ with some appearance of glory a^ snccossy he 
vS^*^ made a larOgtess throngh^his dommionsi^'Asia, 
A. D. 376. and at length-fixed hiM^dckd^'m tbe capital of 
Syria. The five years' it^iiA'lre- spent -at An- 
tioch wereemf^loyed^b^lratQhy-^A^ni a serure 
distano^y the ho^fe designs ^the B&«tia&*mo- 
nafdi; to eheirk^thi^ diepredatioaRS'df the >Satao^s 
gnd IsamriiBi^i* Up^Afotee^ W s^tgdment; more 

• Vor. de Bo.it fm^t. de? Penp':* def tftfope*^ t^tn. Vi, p. WT^ has 
^Qlpilrfid a ^tnogt .idefl. .thlM:.Al9ld«im'vaft.Uie natant.pftmm « 
UlpbUts the Gothic hi^sop; a^d that Qphi|as» the grancUcn of « 
Cfippadccian captive, became a ten^prral pfince of t^e Goths.* 
. I • AmaittniMy im^si* ^l* aod Jm^sm^^ -{fie itdras GcCieiSv & ^\ 
^eacribt the suh^esviQii ff the Gotb'c em||^ frj the Him. 

' The chrMioIPS7 of Annnianus is obscure and imperfect- Til* 
lemont has laboured to clear and settle the Annals of Vadens. 

• Zodmus, 1. iv, p. ^^ ; Soxcmen, L vi, c. 3S." The Isauriic?, 
each winter, infe<teii the roads of Asia Miner, as far as the neigh- 
bourhood orCobStantinrple. 'BasiI,^Epi¥t. eel. apud Tilleaaont, Hi-t. 
des Empereurs, torn, v, pw 106. 
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prevalent tiiaki those' of rtaski; and teloqvehce, the cir a p.' 
belief of the Armp: theoldrr; ttBi- to nti^fy fab ^^"^^ 
aoxious >sii9fadbis b7.tfae pronuscaous exie^ 
of the innooent . and the guilty. But tiie atlen*r 
tion of the emperor was inost' seriously engageaA; 
by the important intelUgeiice which: h^lreeciired 
from the dvil and military officers wlm were 
intrusted with t^e defence of- the Danube . Ha 
was informed»:tfaat.ibe north was agitated^by^a 
furious tempest ; that the inroplSon of theSiuivs^ 
an unknown ami monstrous race* of savages^^had 
subyerted the power of the Goths; and that the 
suppliaiytniiiltitQdes of thai warlike nation, wiiosA 
pride was BOW humbledt in /the diist, oayered a 
space of many miles alcmg t^e banks of the riyferv 
With outstretdied aniis» atid pathetic lamenit 
ations, they 16udty deplored their ^past misfbr* 
tunes and their present daag^; aoknowiedged^ 
that their oniy hope of safety was in the clemt^ncy 
of the Rmnan gavemiiiient y and ' most soleninly 
protested^ that if tiie/gracioos^ liberality of the 
emperor would permitthetn to cultiyate the waste 
Iands.of Thrade, ithey should "evfer hold themselvi^$ 
bounds by ther strcmgest oUl^ations of duty afad 
^atitude^ to d&ey the laws, and to guard t^ 
limits of tlie republic. These . assurances were 
confiitned by the ambassadordof theClt)ths, who 
impatiently expected, from the mouth of Vatens, 
an answer that. must -finally determine the fate of 
their unhappy countrymen. The eniperor of the 
East was nb longer guidcid ' by the wisdom and 
authority of his elder brother, whose death hap* a. d. 37.5. 
pened towards the pnd of, the ^jreceding year 1 ^°^' ^^* 
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CiiAP* andasfkedttlKKMataatiaiiof tiieGotJuire- 
qiared aa mstant and perenqiUNry ^tecision, he 
was deprived of the faroorite resource of feeble 
and timid minds; wfao consider the oae of dilatoiy 
and andnguous meassres as the most admirable 
efforts of consummate prudence* As long as the 
same passions and interests subsist amcmg* man- 
kind, the questioos of war and peace, of justice 
and policy, which were ddbated in the eonncils 
of antiquity, wiU frequently ^psreaent tiiemseWes 
as the subject of modem deliberatbn. Bat the 
most experienced statesman of Enrope has nerer 
been summoned to consider the p r op r i ety , or the 
danger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innume- 
rable multitude of barbarians, who are driven by 
despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the 
territories of a civilized nation. When that im- 
portant proposition, so essentially connected with 
the pubUc safety, was referred to the ministers of 
Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but 
they soon acquiesced In the flattering sentiment 
which seemed the most favourable to the pride, 
the indolence, and the avariceof their sovereign. 
The slaves, who were decorated with the titles 
of prefects and generals, dissemUed m disregard- 
ed the terrors of this national emigration ; so 
extremely di£Rsrent from the partial and aoci< 
dental colonies, which had been received on the 
extreme limits of the empire. But they applaud- 
ed the liberality of fortune, which Iiad conducted, 
from the most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to 
defend the throne of Valens ; who might now add 
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to the royal treasures, the iinini»K sums of gold ch ap. 
supplied by the provincials to ccmipensate their ^.^^^;^ 
annual proportion of recruits. The prayers of 
the Goths were granted, and their service was 
accepted by the imperial court: and orders vi^ere 
immediately despatched to the dvil and military • 
governors of the Thracian diocese, to make the 
necessaiy preparations for the passi^ and sub* 
sislence of a great people, till a proper and raf« 
tdent territory could be allotted for their future 
residence. The liberality of the emparor was 
accompanied, however, with two harsh and ri-' 
gorotts conditions, which jmid^ice might justify 
on the side of the Romans ; but which distress 
alone could extort from the indignant Goths. 
Before they passed the Danube, they were require 
ed to deliver their arms : and it was insisted, 
that their children should be taken from them^ 
and dispersed through the provinces of Asia; 
where they might be civilized ^j the arts of edu-^ 
cation, and s^ve as hostages to secure the fidelity 
of their parents. 

During thb sui^nse of a doubtful and distant They gre 
negotiation, the impatient Goths made some ed over 
rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the n^^ffnt^, 
permission of the ffovemment, whose protection ^^^ »<>- 

, « « . « , rm^, . . . .1 man em 

they had implored. Their motions were strictly pirc 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
%vere stationed along the river ; and their fore- 
most detachments were defeated with consider- 
able slaughter : yet such were the tunid councils 
of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers wlio 
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CHAT, had served their omiitry, in the execution of their 
^^^^ duty, were puBwhed by the loss of their employ- 
meiits, and narrowly escaped the loss of their 
heads. The imperial mandate was at leo^ 
received for transporting over the Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation -/ but the exe- 
cution of this order was a task of labour aod dif< 
ficulty. The atream of the Danube, whicb in 
Chose parts isabove .a mile .Inroady" had ken 
swelled by incessant .rains ; and, in this tumultu- 
ous passage, many were swept away, and drown- 
ed, by the rapid violence of the<;uidretit A large 
fleet of vessds, of boats, and of canoes, was |»^ 
vided : many-days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable tml ; and the most 
stnenuous diligence was exerted by the dlb:ersof 
Valens, that not a single barbarian, of those who 
were resorted to subverttbe.foundationsof Rome, 
should be left on tb0 opposite shore. It was 
thoughtexpedient that an accurate account should 
be taken of their numbers; hutthe persons who 
were employed soon desisted, with amazemeat 
and dismay, froih tho prosecution of the endless 
• ; ■ ' : ^ 1 • 

• /'! t The pasBfig^ of the Danube i$ exposed by Ammianiis, (xssi, ^ 

• ' '■ 4) ; Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 223, 224) ; Eunapius in Excerpt Legatir 

; 19, tO)t and Jornandes, (c. 85, 1?^. Ammiahus declares, <c. SsS^ 

liQtn^«tiOti)|ry i|psA«areriv|]rdisss«re ti(«mt|atef. But ht often ta^ 

a false measure of their importance ; and his superfluous prolistr i^ 

flisagre^abfy balanced by his unseasonable brevity. 

"^ ChidnilU a xniiiiouft tfftY«Ilerv has retoarked the breadth d i^ 
Danube* whictk he passed tq the south of Bucharest, near the con^'^ 
of the Argish, (p. 77). fte admires the beauty and spontaneous pi- 
ty of M«£ia,' or Bulgorfab ' • 
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and iiiiiirdcticaUe task / and tbcf priiicipal hiss tm^i^ 
toriaDof the aee mest seriously affitms, 4hat the 33Mrx, 
prodtgzcats* armies of Darius and Xei^es;, uthioiy 
had sq.Iaiig;been considered ad the fables of vaih^ 
and credolotts antiquity, "w^e^n^wjastifiedv itt 
the ejne&.crfianailkind, by the evidei^ee^f fabt^fliid 
experience. A proboj^le tiestim^^y h^s fixedtfae 
oinnbev of* the <jidtiik :\va.rri6r&'at t^^o hundred 
ttousand men; and if we cjun rentni^toaddthe) 
just proportion, of 'Wdinett, of children, ahd of 
slavesy.the whole ^is& of peoplie which cdnij|icbed* 
this fooniidable emt^^patiba, m«st hav^ amauftited- 
to near a Qulticm of ^ersbns, of both sestes, aiidi 
of alLages. The bhildresi of thfe'Gotbs, tho&eatr 
least of a distinguished rank, were separated itoim 
the multitude. They were conducted; withoati 
(telay, to the distant seats assigned 'for their r^t 
denceand education; and as th^ nuioerbiis train: 
of hostages or captives passed 'through the cities;' 
their gay and. splehdid' apparel, their robust and 
martial figure, excited the> surprise ajid envy of 
die proiiriflacials. Bui ;the stipulation, the most 
offensive to the Goths, and the mfost important* 
to the Romans, was, shamefully eluded. The 
barbarians, who cjonsidered theif arms as the en-« 
signs of honour, and the pledges of safety, wiere 
disposed to. offer a price^ \l''hich the lust or avarice 
ef the in^eriai officers M' as' easily 'tempted tof * ';) 

* Quein si scire velit, Libyci velit aequoris idem 
Scire quam multae Zephyio truduntur harens. 
Ammianus has inserted, in his prose, these lyies of Virgil, (Geor-. 
gic. 1. ii), originally de.signed bv the 'poet to express the impossibility 
of numbrt'iug the diffcrtM suits of vi;ie;3. Ste Vlin. Hist. Kalur. 1,. 
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CHAR acce|»t. To preserve their arms, the hasightf 
xxvL warriors consented, with sofiie reluetancae, to 
prostitute their wives or their daughbem; the 
charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, 
secured the connivaaoe of the inspectors; who 
sometimes cast an eye of eovetousness <hi the 
fringed carpets and linen gparments of their new 
allies/ or who sacrificed their duty to the mean 
consideration of filling their forms witheattie, and 
their houses with slaves* The Goths> with aims 
in their hands, were permitted to i^ter the boats ; 
and when their strength was^ coUeeted on the 
other side of the river, the iimnense cynp which 
was spread over the plains and the hilis of the 
Lower MaeMa* assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, 
Alatheus and Saphrdx, the guardians <rf their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube J and immediate^ 
despatched their ambassadors to the court of An- 
tioch, to solicit, with the same {H^fessions of alle- 
giance and gratitude, the same favour which had 
been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The ab- 
solute refusal of Valens^spended their prc^ess, 
and discovered the repentance, the suspicions, 
and the fears of the imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of 5ar- 

diflcon- harians required the firmest temper, and the 
most dexterous management. The daily sub- 

y Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic 
wealth and luxury. Yet it must be presumed, that they were the 
manufactures of the provinces, which the barbarians had acquired a/ 
the spoils of war, or as the gifts, or mcrchandiie, of peace. 
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sistence of neara irtilliori of extraordinary subject chap. 
Could be supplied only by constant and skilful 
diligence, tod might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence, or the 
indignation, of the Goths, if they conceived them-' 
selves to be the objects, either of fear, or o^ 
contempt, might urge them to thfe most desperate 
extremities ; and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as well as the inte- 
grity, of the generals of Valens. At this im- 
portant crisis, the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of private 
emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage ; and whose guilt was only alle- 
viated by their incapacity of discerning the per-* 
nicious effects of their rash and criminal admini-^ 
st ration. Instead of obeying the oi*ders of their 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, 
the demands of the GothSj they levied an unge** 
nerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the 
hungry barbarians. The vilest food Was sold at 
an extravagant price ; and, in the room of whol- 
some and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean ani- 
mals, who had died of disease^ To obtain the 
valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive, 
though serviceable, slave ; and a small quantity 
o£ meat was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of a precious, but useless metal.'' When their 

* X)ecQm Ubras ; the word silver must be understood. Jornandea 
betrays the passions and prejudices of a Goth- The servile Gteeks, 

t)unapiU8 
VOL. It. C C 
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CHAP, property was exhausted, they continued this ne- 
xxvL cessary traffic by the sale of their sons and dauirh- 
ters ; and notwithstanding the love of freedom, 
which animated every Gothic breast, they sub- 
mitted to the humiliating maxim, tliat it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition, than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of 
pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt 
of gratitude which they have cancelled by sub- 
sequent injuries : a spirit of discontent insensibly 
arose in the camp c^the barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and 
dutiful behaviour; and loudly complained of 
the inhospitable treatment which they had re- 
ceived from their new allies. They beheld around 
them the wealth and plenty of a fertile province, 
in the midst of which they suffered the intolerable 
hardships of artificial famine. But the means of 
relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands ; 
since the rapaciousness of their tyrants had left, 
to an injured people, the possession and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, un- 
taught to disguise their sentiments, announced 
the first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Max- 
imus. Those crafty ministers, who substituted 

Kunapius and Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate 
the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a patriot historian* 
ftlightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jerom, 
who wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam. 
Maximi dxidi99 ad rebellionem famecoae^* sunt, (in Chron.)» 
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the running of tetnjiorary expedients to tfie wise chap. 
and salutary councils of general policy, attempted ^^^^^ 
to remove the Goths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces* As they were conscious' 
how 01 they had des«*ved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of the barbarians, they diligently col* 
lected from every side, a military force, that 
might urge the tdrdy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not yet renounced the title, (mt 
the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals* 
of Valens, while their attention was solely di- 
rected to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently 
disarmed the ships and the fortifications which 
constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fatal oversight Was observed, and improved, by 
AlatheUs and Saphrax, who anxiously watdied 
the favourable moment of escaping from the pur^ 
suit of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and 
vessels as could be hastily procured, the leader^ 
of the Ostrbgoths transported, without opposi- 
tion, their king and their army ; md boldly fix- 
ed an hostile and independent camp on the ter* 
ritories of the empire.* 

Under the name of judges, Alavivus and Fri- Revolt of 
tigern were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace in^iaL? 
and war : and the authority which they derived ^f^*^*!' 
from their birth, was ratified by the free consent tones, 
of the nation. In a season of tranquillity, their 
power might have been equal, as well as their 

• AmmianuSi xxxi, 4, 5, 

c c 2 
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CHAF. rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were 
^^XIL exasperated by hunger and oppr^sion, the supe- 
rior abilities of Intigem assumed the military 
command, which he was qualified to exercise 
for the public welfare. He restrained the impa- 
tient spirit of the Visigoths, till the injuries and 
the insults of their tyrants should justify their 
resistance in the opinion of mankind : but he was 
not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for 
the empty praise of justice and moderation. 
Sensible of the benefits which would result from 
the union of the Gothic powers under the same 
standard, he secretly cidtivated the friendship of 
the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman 
generals^ he proceeded by slow marches towards 
Marcianopolis, tlie capital of the lower Maesia, 
about seventy miles from the banks of the Da- 
nube. On that fatal spot, the flames of discord 
and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful 
conflagration, Lupicinus had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment ; and their 
nttirtial train remained underarms at the entrance 
of the palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly guarded, and the barbarians were sternly 
excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to 
which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. Their humble prayers were rejected 
with insolence and derision ; and as their pa- 
tience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the sol- 
diers, and the Goths, were soon involved in a 
conflict of passionate altercation and angry re- 
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preaches. A blow was imprudently giv€n; a char 
sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that ^ 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel, became the 
signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupi- 
cinus was informed, by a secret messenger, that 
many .of his soldiers were slain, and despoiled of 
their arms ; and as he was already inflamed by 
wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigem and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger : 
and, as he possessed the calm and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed a 
moment of deliberation to the man who had so 
deeply injured him. " A trifling dispute^" said 
the Gothic leader, witfe a firm but gentle tone 
of voice, " appears to have arisen between the 
" two nations; but it may be productive of the 
^* most dangerous consequences, uhless the tu- 
*' mult is Imtnediately pacified by the assurance 
^* of oiir safety, and the authority of^ our pre- 
" sence." At these words, Fritigern and his 
companions drew their swords, opened their pass- 
age through the uiiresisting crowd, which filled 
the palac?e, the streets, and- the gates, of Marcia'- 
nopolis, arid, mouhtmg, their horses, hastily va- 
nished from the eyes of the astonished BoniaosL 
The g-eherals of the Goths were saluted Ijy the 
fierce and joyful .acclamations of the qmifi ; Y^^ 
was instantly resolved, and the res^olution iv^4 

ccS 
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CHAP, executed with<^ut delay ; thebannersof the tialioii 
^^^•^ were displayed according to tjie custoin of their 
ancestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh 
and mournful music of the barbadian trumpet.^ 
The weak and guilty Lupiciuus, who had dared 
to provoke, who had neglf cted to destrpy, ami 
who still presumed to despjise, his f<»7nidat)Ie ene- 
my, marched against the Goths, at the head of 
such a military force as could be eo^lo^ted on this 
sudden emergency. The barbarians expected his 
approach about nine miles from Marcicanopolis ; 
and on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailiug efficacy than 
the weapoajs. and discipline of the troops. The 
valour of the Goths was so aWy directed by the 
genius of Fritigern, that they broke, by a close 
and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Boman 
legions. Lupicinus left hi$ airois and staodiards, 
his tribunes and his bravest soldiers, cm the field 
of battle ; and their useless courage served only 
to protect the ignominious flight of their leader. 
" That successful day put an end to the distress 
•' of the barbarians, and the security of the Ro- 

k VeaUUisde more rablfttis, auditifl^e trittCf wnofUtbtu cUudd^. 
AmiQlan*tX9uU» 5. These are the ra^icatomuaoS, Claudian^ (in Rufin. 
iif 57), the hu^ horns of the Urt'^ or wild bull; such as hate been 
more r^centiy used hj'ihe Swi$a CftQtoDS of ITr! and ITndenrald* 
XSiqil^F de Eepublici Helvet. h li, p. ^01, ediL Fuselin. Tigur. 
1734). The military horn is finely, though perhaps casually, 
fatrbdwed iti afi original narrative of the battle of Na^cy, (A. D4 
1^7). «< AtteodAiit le; combat' le dit cor fUt com^ par tnas fois, 
*< tant que le vent di; souflBeur pouvoiit dur^r : ce q^i esbahit fort 
^ S^ondciur de Bourgoxgne ; ear iiefd a Morat feawk atry.** (See 
ihe Pieces Juistificittivea in the 4t^ e<fition of Philipfc de Coxmne^ 
torn, iii, p. 4^. 
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♦* mans: from that day, the Goths, renouncing chap. 
** the precarioiis condition of strangers and exiles, . ^^^^' 



' %««<«%%%^^« 



" assumed the character of t^itizens and masters, 
" claimed an absohite dominion over the pos- 
^* sessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
^* the northern provinces of the empire, which 
** are bounded by the Danube." Such are the 
words of the Gothic historian,*' who celebrates, 
with rude eloquence, the glory of his country- 
men. But the dominion of the barbarians wasr 
exercised oaly for the purposes of rapine and de- 
structicm- As they had been deprived, by the 
ministers of the emperor, of the common benefits 
of nature, and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the 
empire ; a^d the crimes of Lupicinus were ex- They pe- 
piated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of to Thrwc' 
Thraee, the conflagration of their villages, and 
tlie massacre, or captivity, of their innocent fami- 
nes. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country ; and while it 
filled the minds of the Romans with terror and 
dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed 
to increase the forces of Fritigern, and the Cala- 
mities of the province. Some time before the 
great emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the command of Suerid and Colias, had 
l)een received into the protection and service of 

* Jornandes de Rebus Getieis, e. 26, p. 64-8, edit. Grot. These 
ttplendidi panni (they are comparatively such) ate undoubtedly tran- 
scribed from the larger llistoziefi of Priscus, Ablavius, or Cassio- 
dorius. 
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Z^-t^' tlie empire.* They were eooaii^ed under tJif 
•^ M alls of liadriauople: but the ministers of Vato 
were anxious to remove them beyond the Hel- 
lesponty at a distance from the dangerous tempt- 
ation whi(:h might so easily be communicated by 
the neighbom*hood» and the success, of tkir 
countrymen. The respectful submission with 
which they yielded to the order of their vaxrch, 
might be considered as a proof of their fidelity; 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allo^^ 
ance of provisions, and of a delay of onlj twa 
days, was expressed in the moat dutiful terns, 
But the first magistrate of Hadriauople, incensed 
by some disorders w hich liad been committed at 
his country-hguse, refused this indulgence ; and 
arming against them the inhaliitants and manu- 
facturers of a populous city, he urged, with bos- 
tile threats, their instant departure. The bar- 
barians stood silent and amazed, till they were 
exasperated by the insulting clamours, and missile 
weapons, of the populace : but when patience or 
contempt was fatigued, they crushed the undis- 
oiplined multitude, inflicted many ^ shameful 
wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and 
despoiled them of the splendid armour,^ which 
they were unworthy to bear. The resemblame 
of their sufferings and their actions soon unitnt 
this victorious detachment to the nation of the 



* Cum populis syis longe ante suso^pti. We are ignorant of ti.-. 
precise date and circumstances of their transnaigration. 

" An imperial msinufacture of shields, &c. wa? established *" 
Hadrianople ; and the populace were headed bj the JFrabricenHf, ■- 
Fo^kmen, (Vales, ad Ammian. xxxl, 6). 
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Visigottis ; the troops' of Qolias mid Su^id cx^ chap. 
pected the approach of the great Fritigern^ranged ,^^^^ 
themselves. under his standard, and signalized 
their ardour iu the siege of Hadrianople. Put the 
resistance of the garrison informed the barbarian, 
that, in the attack of re^lar fortifications, the 
efforts of unskilful courage are seldom effectual 
Their general acknowiedged his error, raised the 
siege, decl^Fied that *^ he ; was at peace with 
" stone • walls," ^ and revenged his ^disaf^okitn 
ment on the, adjacent country. He accepteds 
with pleasure, the useful reinfi^cement of hardy 
workmen, who laboured in the gold mines of 
Thrace^^ for the. emoJiuBent, and under thq 
lash, of an unfeeling minster •/ and these 3aew 
associates conducted the barbarians, through tb^ 
secret paths^ to the most seq^stered places^ which 
bad been chosen to ^eoure; the. inhabitai^ts» th^ , ] 
cattle, apd the. magazines pf. corn. With th^ 
assistance; o^ such, guides, rn^^pg could rfoafua 
impervious or inacqessible :, resistance wap fatal; 
flight was ioipraqticabla ; st&d the patient sub^ 

^ Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi, 7. 

* These Krtineswere in the country Of the Bessi, in the ridge of 
moUntaii:is, the RfaofU)pe>» that runp be^weeiv^Hillippi and Phillippo* 
polls ; two Macedonian piUes, which derived theii- name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. Prom the mines of Thrace he an- 
nually received the valuCt not the weight, of a thousand talents^ 
{2009000h) ; a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corj-upted the 
orators of Greece. See Diodor, Siculus, torn, ii, 1. xvi, p. 88, edit. 
Wesseling. Godefroy's Commentary on the Theodosian Code, torn, 
iii,'p. 496. Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn i, p. 676, 857. D'Anville, 
Geographic Ancienne, tom. i, p. 336. 

^ As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enactetl- 
severe laws to drag therti from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosign. 
]. X, tit xix, leg. 5, 7. 



c H AP» mission of helpless iiiHoeenee seMom found merct 
uucl,„Al from the barbariafi conqnerdr. In the course of 



these ^predatious, a great number of the child- 
ren of the Goths, who had been soJd into cap- 
tirity, were restored to the embraces of their 
afflicted parents; but these tender interviews, 
which might have revived and cherished in their 
minds some sentiments of humanity, tended only 
to stimulate their native fierceness by the desffe 
of revenge. They fetened, with eager attentien, 
to the complaints of their captive children, who 
had suffered the nM)st cruel indignities from the 
lustful or angry passions of their masters; and the 
same cruelties, the same indignities, were severely 
retaliated on the sows and dai^hters of the Ro- 
mans^* 
Opera- The imprudence ofVaJens and his ministers had 
t^Gothic ifttreduced into the heart of the empk-e a nati<m 
JJ^ gyy of enemies ; but the Visi^ths might even yet 
have been reconc^d, by the manly confession of 
past errors, and the sincere papfbnteanee of for- 
iwer «igagements. Tliese heckling and temperate 
measures seemed to concur with the timorous 
disposition of the sovereign of the East : but, on 
this occasion alone, Valens was brave ; and his 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself and to 
his subjects. He declared his intentiion of march- 
ing from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion; and, as he was not 

* Sec Ammianusi xxxi, 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic war 
Tosestime and space, by an unseasoniible recapitulation of the axicien' 
inroAds of the barbariana. 
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ignorafA of thedfficulties of the e»terprise/he ^^^* 
^icited the assistance of his nephiew^lhe cmpcHKMr 
Gratian, who commanded all the forees o£ tha 
West. The veteran troops were has^tily recaUed 
from the defence of Armenia; that important 
fro^ier was abandoned to thediscretion of Sapor; 
and ^he immediate conduct of the Gothic war 
was intrusted, durilig the absaice of Vafens, to 
his lieiiitenaiits Tr^n and Profutunii^ two gene^- 
rals who indulged tbeng^aelves in a vdry litse aifcd 
favourable opinion of their own dbttitiesu O^ 
their arrival in Thrace, they were joined by Ri» 
chomer, cotot of the domestics ; and the auxHi* 
aries of the West, that marched uttder his ban- 
ner, were composed of the Gallic iegions, reduced 
indiaed by a spifit ctf desertion to the vain appear* 
ances of strength wd numbers. In a ^uncil of 
war, which was influenced by pridj&, r^ferthaa 
by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to ea- 
counter, the barbarians ; who lay encamped 111 
the spacious and fertile tneadows, near tibe most 
southern of the gfac mouths of the Danube.^ 
Their camp was sun*ounded by the usual fbrtb 
ficatlon of waggoma ;^ and the barbarians, seeum 

^ The Itinerary of Antcmipus (p. S26, !^87i edit. We^Mling) mmk* 
the situation of this place about sixty miles north of Tomiy Ovid^t 
exile : and the name of $aUces (the willows) expresses the nature of ^ 
the soil* 

^ This circle of wa^^ons, the Carrago^ was the usutd fortiflca* 
tion of the barbarians, (Vegetius de Re Militari, I. iii, c. 10 ; Vale- 
sius ad Ammian. xxxi, 7). The practice and the name were pre- 
served by their descendants, as late aa the fifteenth eentui^. The 
Ckarroy^ which suniound^d the (kt, 'm a word fhmiltar to thexeoder? 
pf Froissard, or Comines. 
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c R A F. ivithin tlie Vast circle of the inclosure, enjoyed the 
^ frnite of* thfeir valmir, and the spoils of the pro- 
vince. In the midst of riotous intemperance, the 
watchful Fritigern observed the motions, and 
penetrated the designs, of the Romans. He 
perceived, that the numbers of the enemj were 
continually increasing ; and, as he understood 
their intention of attacking his rear, as soon as 
the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove 
hh camp, he recalled to their standard his pre- 
datory detachments, which covered the adjacent 
country* As soon as they descried the flamnj 
heacons,* they obeyed, with incredible speed, 
the signal of their leader ; the camp was filled 
with the martial crowd (rf barbarians ; their im- 
patient clanmurs demanded the battle, and their 
tumultuous zeal was apjM-ored and animated by 
Che spirit of their chiefs. The evening was al- 
ready far advanced ; and the two armies prepared 
Cheinselvel('for4he approaiching combat, which 
was deferred: iwily till the dawn of day. While 
the trumpets' sounded to arms, the undaunteii 
Courage of the Goths was confirmed by the 
mutual obligation of a solemn oath ; and as thej 
advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers. 
fvere mingled w ith their fierce %nd dissonant out- 
cries ; and opposed to the artificial harmony o! 

.»,^ StaUm ut acceosl'iKiftlleoli. ' I have us^<l the literal sense of rei 
taffhes pr bsacons • butt I ulioost «uaq^tc that it is only one of th«« 
tur^d ^etaphors, those ft>ist) orna|xi(iot?s that perpeCuallj di^g^- 
tjie style of Ammianus. 
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th^ R<»iiaii shout. Some miUtary skill was cfis-* chap. , 
played by Fritigern to gain the advantage of a ,,^^^1, 
commanding eminence; but the bloody coia^ict, 
which began and ended with the light, was mmn» ' : * 

tained, on either side, by the persoilal and ob* 
stinate efforts , of strength, valour, and agility* 
The legions of Armenia supported their fsune i^i 
arms, but they were oppressed by the irresistible 
weig^it of the hostile multitude : the left wing of . 
the Ronmns was thrown into di^tMrder, ai^l the; 
field was strewed with their mangled qarcasses. 
This partial defeat was baJianced, however, by • 
partial success ; and when the two minies, at a 
late hour of the evening, retreated to their re- - 
spective camps, neither of them cou}d claim the ^ 
honours, or the effects ^f a decisive victopy. 
The real loss was more seyerejy f^t by the Ko- 
mans, .in proportijcm to tjbie sni^lpess qf their 
numbers ; but the GQth$ were 90 d§q>ly coi^ . 
foundfsd and dismayed by this vigorous^ and per*, 
haps unexpected, resistance, that they remained 
seven days within the circle of their, fortifications. 
Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit, were.jMOusly dischfu-ged 
to some officers of distinguished rankf ; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by 
the birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very 
frequent and delicious feasts : and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented 



A]ul»ace. 
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c«AP. to the eyes of Ammiatius, a dreadful m<mumetit 
^^:. of the battle of Salices.* 
vtikm of The }n-ogress of the Goths had been checked 
SlhJiS' ^ **^ doubtful event of that Uoody dayiamf 
Huiij, ^^ tie imperial generals, whose army would htve 
been consumed by the fepetition orsucb a m- 
teat, embraced the more rational plan of destror^ 
ing the barbarians, by the wants and ytmae 
of their own multitudes. They prepared to m^ 
fine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of hni. 
betwe^i the Danube, the desai; of Scythia, aod 
the mountains of Haemus, till their strength and 
spirit should be insensibly wasted bj the ioevi- 
table operation of famine* The design was pro- 
secuted with some condnct and success ; the 
barbarians had almost exhausted their own ma- 
gazines, and tibe harvests of the eoontry ; and the 
<hligence of Satuminus, the marter-^eneraLof the 
carafary, was employed to unprove the strength, 
and to contract the extent, of the Roman far- 
tificationsi His labours were interrupted by the 
al«*ming intelligence, that new swarms of bar- 
barians had passed the ungtiarded Danube, eitiier 
to support the cause, or to vnitate the example 
erf Fritigern. The just apprehension, that he 
himself might be surrounded,^ and orerwhelmed 
by the arms of hostile and unknown natioi^. 

^ Indicant nunc usqae aftieBtes osaibus campL Ammian. xni' 
7. The historian might have viewed these plains, either as a sol(5e. 
(it as a traveller. But his modertjr has suppressed the adventnres a 
hifi own life subsequent to the Persian wars of Constantius and Ju- 
lian. We are ignorant of the time when he quitted the service anc 
^tired to Rome, where he appears to have composed his Historr . 
Ms Own Times. 
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compelled Satorainus to reKnqitish the sieg^ of chap. 
the Gothic camp : and the indtgiiaiit Visigoths, ,^J^^^ 
brewing from their confinement, satiaited their 
Imager and revenge^ by the repeated devastation 
of the fruitful country, which extends abore three 
hundred miieai jQrom the banks of tb^ Danube to 
the streights of the HeUiespotit.'' The sagacious 
Fritigern had* successfully. appealed to the pas* 
sions, as well as to the inti^rest, of his barharwi 
allies ; and the love of rapine, and the hatred of 
Rome, seconded, or. even prevented, the ek)« 
quence of his ambassadors. He c^nented a istrict 
and useAil alliance with the great body of his 
countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax 
as the guardians c^ then* infant king: the long 
animosity of rival trtties was suspended by the 
sense of their common mterest ; the indepeiddeiit 
part of the nation was associated under one standi 
ard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to 
have yielded to the ^perior getiius of the general 
of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taifalae, whose military renown was 
disgraced and polluted- 1^ the public infamy of 
their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the ties 
of honourable friendship, and j^tallove, to some 
warrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be 
released from this unnatural connectioii, till he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the fo- 

* Ainmian, xxxi, 9« 
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CHAP, rest*' Bui the OMst powecfiil anxiliaaes of tk 

^^^^ Goths were darmwn from the camp of those eoe- 

mies who had excelled them from their natiTe 

seats. The hiose suhM^dmation, and at&mve 

possessMBS, of the Huns and the Alani, dehyed 

the conquests* and distracted the coiiiidls,of 

that victorious people* Several of the hsstds were 

allured by the liberalprpmises of Fritigon; ^d 

the rapid cavahry of .Sc)rthia» added wogtitand 

energy to the steady and strenuous efforts of the 

Gothte infantry. The Sarmatians, who couU 

never forgive the successor of Valentinian^ajoj- 

ed and increased the , genial confusion ; and a 

seasonable irruption of the Alemanni, into the 

provinces of Gaid^ engaged the attentioii^ and 

diverted the forces, of the emperor of the West.^ 

Victory of One of the most dangerous inconvenienciesot 

0%^^ ^e introduction of the bvbariaos into the amy 

A^ dTsJs •^^ ^^ palace, was senmbly felt in their cor- 

May. respondence with their hostile countrymen ; to 

whom .they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed 

the weakness of the Rorai^ empire. A soldier 

of the life-guards of Gr^tian, was of the nation 

P Hanc Taifaloruzn gentem tiu'p^my et obscena& vits fiagitm i^ 
accipimus mersam; tit apud eos nefandi concubitus foedere cjp-- 
Icntiii' dialtes pObe to, j ostitis. tori^Utatem in eontm poUntis aa^-^ 
CQDSumpt^rL Pqcrf , 4si c^ jam adultus aprum exceperit solus, rel 
interejnit ursum inlmanem, colluvione liberatur incesti. AiEcia^- 
xxxU ^* Among the' Greeks like^wise, more especially among th 
Creta]i(9« tb^ My bands of ft-iei^dsihipi ware confirmed, and suUH^ 
unnatural love. 

H Ammiati. xxxi, 8, 9. ITerWn (torn, i, p. 26) enumerates the o 
tions, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This ep^'^' 
to Heliodonis was composed in the year 3&T, ^Tillcmont, Mem. I 
fles. torn, xii, p. 645). 
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of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Len- chap. 
tienseS) who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance, 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a 
leave of absence. In a short visit to his family 
and friends, he was exposed to their curious in- 
quiries ; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquaint* 
ance with the secrets of the state, and the designs 
of his master. The intelligence, that Gratian 
was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul, 
and of the West, to the assistance of his unde 
Valens, pdinted out to the restless s][»rit of the 
Alemanni, the moment, and the mode, of a suc- 
cessful invasion. The enterprise of some light 
detachments, who, in the month of February, 
passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude 
of a more impcntant war. The boldest hoipes of 
rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the con- 
siderations of timid prudence, or national faith. 
Every forest, and 'every village, poured forth 
a band of hardy adventurers; and the. great 
army of the Alemanni, which, on their approach, 
was estimated at forty thousand men by the feal*s 
of the people, was afterwards magnified to the 
number of seventy thousand, by the vain and 
credulous flattery of the imperial court. The 
legions, which had been ordered to march into 
Pannonia, were immediately recalled, or detained, 
for the defence of Gaul ; the military conpimand 
was divided between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; 
and the youthful emperor, though he respected 
the long experience and sober wisdom of the for- 

VOL. IV. D d 
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CHAP, iner, was much rtiord inclined to admire, and to 
«.^J!.^!l« follow, the martial ardour of his colleague ; who 
was allowed to unite the incompatible characters 
of count of the domestics, and of king of the 
Franks. His rival Priarius» king- of the AJe- 
manni, was guided, or rather impelled, bj\k 
same headstrong valour ; and as their troops wen 
animated hy the spirit of their leaders, they met, 
they saw, they encountered, each other, neartk 
town of Argentaria, or Colmar/ in the plains 
of Alsace.* The glory of the day was justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-prac- 
tised evolutions, of the Roman soldiers : the.Ue- 
mannt, who long maintained their ground, ^eie 
slaughtered with unrelenting fury : five thousanti 
only of the barbarians escaped to the woods and 
mountains ; and the' glorious death of their king 
on the field of battle, saved him from the re- 
pvosiches of the people, who were always disposed 
to accuse the justice, or policy, of an unsucces?- 
ful war.- After tliis signal victory, which securu 
the peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of tk 
Roman arms, the emperor, Gratian appeared i* 
proceed without delay on his eastern expeditwn 
but as he approached the confines of the .Vli- 
manni, he suddenly inclined tathe left, suq)ri^- 
them by his unexpected pasi^age of the Rhine*£flii 
boldly advanced into the heart of their counin 

' The field of battle, Argentaria, or Argentovaria , iis accur-'* 
fixed by M. d'Anville, (Notice de TAncienne Gaul, p. 9(W^»' - 
twenty-three GoUic leagues, or thirty»four and a half Komaii iau> 
tf> the south of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent town o^ ^' 
mar has aiisen. 
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I'he barbarians opposed to his progress th^ ob- chap. 
stacles of nature and of courage ; and still con- .^^^^^Ju 
tinued to retreat from one hill to another, till 
they were satisfied^ by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their enemies. Their 
submission was accepted, as a proofs not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress ; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless na- 
tion, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation* The subjects of the empire, who 
bad so. often experienced that the Alemanni 
could neither be subdued by arms, nor restrained 
by treaties, might not promise themselves any 
solid or lasting tranquillity : but they discovered, 
in the virtues of their young sovereign, the pro- 
spect of a long and auspicious reign. When the 
legions climbed the mountains, and scaled the 
fortifications^ of the barbarians, the valour of 
Gratiah was distinguished in the foremost ranks; 
and the gilt and variegated armour of his guards 
was pierced and shattered by the blows, which 
they had received in their constant attachment 
to the person of their sovereign* At the age of 
nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed to pos- 
sess the talents of peace and war: and his per- 
sonal success against the Alemanni was interpret- 
ed as a sure presage of his Gothic triumphs.* 

■ The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi, 10) may 
derive some additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chro- 
nicle of Jerom, and the History of Orodius, (I. vii, c. 33, p. 552, edit. 
Havercaint). 
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ct/AP. While Gratian deserved asid enji^ed tiie ap- 
«^^^^X!l. pl^tt^se of bis subjects, the emperm* Valens, who, 
vaimis at length, had removed his eoort and snnjfTom 
I!^«tthe Antioch, was received by the people of Constan- 
<^othi« tinople as the author of the pablic calandtf. 
Mayso,* Before he had reposed himself ten days in ik 
capital, he was urged, by the licentioos clamours 
of the Hippodrome, to march against tk bar- 
barians, whom he had invited into his donuuons: 
and the citizens, who were always brave at a 
distance from any real danger, declared, with 
confidence, that. If they Were supplied withanrLs 
Mey alone would undertake to deliver the pro- 
vince from the ravages of an insulting foe* 
The vain reproaches of an ignorant multitode 
hastened the downfal of the Roman empire; the? 
provoked the dei^rate rashness of Valens; who 
did not find, either in his reputation, or in lus 
mind, any motives to support with fimmess Ae 
public contempt. He was soon persuaded, by 
the successful achievements of his BeutenantN 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march i^ 
the Taifalae had been intercepted by the valiarr 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious barte- 
rians was slain in battle ; and the suppliant cap- 
tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate tl* 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their set 
tlement, in the vacant territories of Modena aaJ 

* Moratus paucissimos dies« seditione popularium levium p'^" 
Ammian. xxxi, 11. Socrates 0. iv, c. 38) supplies the dates aod ^' 
circumstances. 
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Pffnnia.'* The i^cplmts of Sebastian^'' who wat ^ka^- 
recently enigaged in the senrioe of Valens, and 
promoted to the rank of tnaster^general of the 
hifkniiry, were sitiH more bomurable to faimsett; 
and useful to the nepubUc. He obtained the 
permission of selectingthree hundred addiersfirea 
each of the legicms ; and this separate detach- 
ment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and 
the exercise ctf arms, which were almost forgot- 
ten under the reign of Valens. By the irigour 
and conduct of Sel^istian, a large body of th^ 
Goths was surprised in their camp : and the im- 
mense spoil, which was recovered ftom thek* 
hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, asid the ad- 
jacent plain. The splendid narratives, which the 
general tran^nitted of his own exploits, aianned 
the imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit ; and though he cautiously insisted on the 
difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was 
praised, his advix*e was rejected; and Valens, 
n^ho listened with pride and pleasure to the flat- 
tering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to setoe the glory of an &ilsy and 

^ ViYDsque-Oames circfi Mi^inam, B^uxnque, et Parmanit Ito- 
|ica oppid9, ruro culturos extermjlnavlt. Ammianus, xxxi» 9. Those 
cities arrd districts, about ten years aft«r the colony of the Ta?fele, 
ap|)ear in a very desolate fttate* See Mnraiori, DiBsertasioni a^ra 
le Antichita Italia^a, torn, i* Dissertat. xxi, p. 354, 

» Atnmian. xixi, 11. Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 228-230. The latter 
expaUates on the desultory ezploitB tff Sebastian, and despatches* in 
a few Unes, the inxportant battle of Hadrianople. According to the 
ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praise of Zosimus is 
disgrace, cmiemoDt, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, v, p. 121). Kis 
prejudice luid ignoraoee undoubtedly redder Ham a very i^uosti^nable 
iudge of merit, 

Dd3 . 
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CHAP, assured conquest. His army was strengtkeiKJ 
L ^T! i._ ^7 a numerous reinforcement of vetoans; and 
his march from Constantinople to Hadriaiiq)Ie 
was conducted with so much military ddiltbat 
he prevented the activity of the barfoariaiis,who 
designed to occupy the intermediate deOes, and 
to intercept either tlie troops themselves, or tim 
convoys of provisions. The camp d^^nSf 
wliich he pitched under the walls of Hadri8&of\e, 
was fortified according to the practice <^ the Ro- 
mans, with a ditch and rampart ; and a most 
important council was summoned, to deddethe 
fate of the emperor and of the emjHre. The 
party of reason and of delay was strenuousljmain- 
tained by Victor, who had corrected, by tie les- 
sons of experience, the native fiercoiessoftte 
Sarmatian character; while Sebastian, witiithe 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier. 
represented every precaution, and every measure. 
that implied a doubt of immediate victorr, as 
unworthy of the courage and majesty of their iJ^ 
vinciUe monarch. The ruin of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, ^ 
,the prudent admonitions of the emperor of tk' 
West. The advantages of negotiating in ih 
midst of war, were perfectly understood by tii 
general of the barbarians ; and a Christian ecck- 
siastic was despatched, as the holy minister i: 
peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the council 
of the enemy. The misfortunes, as well astfc 
provocations, of the Gothic nation, were forcibi; 
and truly described by their ambassador; wN^ 
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protested, in the name of Fritigern, tibat he was ch af. 
still disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ ^^^^^ 
them only in the defence of the empire ; if he 
could secure, for his wandering countryinen, a 
tranquil settlement cm the waste lands of Thrace,' 
and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle* 
But be added, in a whisper of confidential friend- 
ship, that the exasperated barbarians were averse 
to these reasonable conditions ; and that Fritir 
gem was doubtful whether he could accom{di^ 
the conclusion of the treaty, unless he fcomd him- 
self supported by the presence, and terrors, of an 
imperial army. About the same time. Count 
Richomer returned from the West, to announce 
the defeat and submission of the Alemanni, to 
inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of the veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul ; and to request, in 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous <end decisive measure might be 
suspended, till the junction of the two emperors 
should insure the success of the Gothic war. But 
the feeble sovereign of the Ea&t was actuated only 
by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He 
disdained the importunate advice ; he rejected 
the hiimiliating aid ; he secretly compared the 
Ignominious, or at least the inglorious, period of 
his own reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; 
and Valens rushed into the field, to erect his ima- 
ginary trophy, before the diligence of his col- 
league could usurp any share of the triumphs qf 
the day. 
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CHAP. On fhe ninth of August^ a day which has de- 
^^^^^ served to be marked among the most inatts^ieious 
Battle of of the RomaH calendar/ the emperor Valens, 
Htdriano- i^j^ying, Under a steong gnard, his baggagq and 
A. D. 378» inilitarj treasure, marched from Hadrianople to 
^* ' attack the Goths, who were encamped about 
twelve miles from the city.' By some mistake 
of the orders, or some ignorance of the ground, 
the right wing, or colunm of cavalry, arrived m 
sight of the enemy, whilst the left was stiil at a 
considerable distance; the soldkrs were com* 
pelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to pred- 
pttate th^ pate; and the line of battle was 
formed with tedious omfusion, and irregular 
delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached 
to forage in the adjacent coimtry; and Friti- 
gem still continued to practise his custommyarts. 
He despatched messengers of peace, made pro- 
posals, required hostages, and wasted the hou^, 
till the Romans, expc^ed without shelter to the 
burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
was persuaded to send an ambassador to the Go- 
thic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who abne had 
courage to accept the dangerous commission, 

7 Aniinianu* (xxxi, 1?, 13) almost alone describes the couacils 
and actions winch were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. 
We might censure the vices of his style, the disorder ajid perplexity of 
Ut Mtmivt t bat vo mnBt now Uke l«iYe of this impartial histarian; 
md reprotuch is gilenced by our regret for such an irreparable loss. 

» The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelvf 
of Idatius, ean only embarrass &0Bt critics (Yalasias ad Ice.) who 
suppose a great army to be a mathematical point, without space or 
.dimensions. 
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was Applauded : and the co^nt of the domestics, ch af. 
adorned with the splaodid en^ns of his dignity^ .,^!^^:^ 
had proceeded some way in the space between the 
two annie^f, when he. was suddenly recalted by 
the alarm of battle. The hasty and imprudent 
attack was ma^ by Bacurius the Iberian^ who 
commanded a body of ardiers* and targetiers ; 
and as they advanced with rashness, they retreat- 
ed wi^ loss and disg^race; In the same moment,; 
the flying squa^ons of Alatheus and Saphrax, 
whose retm*n was anxiously expected by the ge- 
neral of the Goths, descended like a whirhrind 
from the hills, swept across the plain, and added 
new terrors to the. tumultuous, but iiresstible^ . 
charge of tlie barbarian host. The event of the 
battle of Hadriaffitople, so fatal to Vatens and to 
the empire, may be described in a few wowb : 
the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was aban The defeat 
doned, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The° * *^ 
most skilful evolutions, the firmest courage, are 
scarcely suffici^it to extricate a body of' foot> 
encompassed on an open plain, by superior 
numbers of horse: but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their 
own fem-s, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords 
and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaugh- 
ter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his 
guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with 
an arrow, sought protection among the Lancearii 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their 
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CHAP, ground with some appearance of (nrder and firm- 
n^ ^ y^ V "^**- ^^ faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, 
who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed, that 
all was lost, unless the person of the emperor 
could be saved. Some troops, animated bj their 
cxhortation, advanced to his relief; thej found 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heapd[hroken 
arms and mangled bodies, without being ab/e 
to discover their unfortunate prince, either aioong 
the living, or the dead. Their search eould no^. 
indeed be successful, if there is any truth b the 
circumstances with which some historiaiis hare 
Death of related the death of the emperor. By the care 
ror v&icM. of his attendants, Valens was removed from the 
field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where 
they attempted to dress his wound, and to pro- 
vide for his future safety. But this humble le- 
' treat wasinstantly surrounded by theenemy : they 
tried to force the door ; they were provoked l>j 
a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pik 
of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with 
the Boman emperor and his trfdn. Yalens pe- 
rished in the flames ; and a youth, who dropt (rm 
the window, alone escaped, to attest the melan- 
choly tale, and to inform the Gk>ths of the ir- 
cstimable prize which they had lost by their oiro 
rashness. A great number of brave and distia 
guislied officers perished in the battle of Hadii 
anople, which equalled, in tlie actual loss, m 
far surpassed, in the fatal consequences, the ml'- 
fortune which Rome had formerly sustained in tke 
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Adds of Cannae.'' Two master-generals of the chap. 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the J^^*^ 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain ; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world, that he was the victim, 
as well as the author, of the public calamity. 
Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de- 
stroyed : and the darkness of the night was es- 
teemed a very favourable circumstance; as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multttucte, and 
to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
jRichomer, who alone, amidst the general con- 
sternation, maintained the advantage of calm 
coui^e, and regular discipline.^ 

While the impressions of grief and terror were Funenu 
Btill recent in the minds of men, the most cele- v2teMand 
brated rhetorician of the age composed thefuneral ^" *"°y- 
oration of a vanquished army, and of an un- ' 
popular prince, whose throne was already occu- 
pied by a stranger. " There are not wanting,'* 
says the candid Libanius, ^^ those who arraign 

^ Nee ulla, annalibus, praeter Cannenscm pugnam ita ad inter- 
necionem res legitur gesta. Ammian. xxxi, 13. According to the 
grave PolyUus, no more than 370 horse, and |(,000 foot* escaped 
from the field of Canps : 10,000 were made prisoners ; and the 
number of the slain amounted to 5,630 horse, and 70,000 foot, (Po- 
lyb. 1. iii, p. 371, edit. Ca^aubon, in Svo> Livy (xxii, 49) is 
somewhat less bloody : he slaughters only 2,700 horse, and 40,000 
foot. The Roman arn)y was supposed to consist of 87,200 effective 
men, (xxii, 36). 

^ We have gained tome faint light from Jerom^ (torn* i, p. 29* 
and in Chron. p. 188); Victor, (in Epitome); Orosius, (1. vii, 
c. 33, t>. 554) ; Jornandes, (c. 27) ; Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 230) ; So- 
crates. 1. iv, c. 38) I Sozomen, G* vi, c. 40) ; Idatius, (in Chron.). 
But their united evidence, if weighed against Ammianui alone, is 
light and unsubstantial. 
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CHAP. « the prodeftce of the emperor, <ir who impate 
»i^ ^ »i *^ **^® public misfortane to the want of courage 
^ and discipline in the troops. For iny own part, 
«* I reverence the memory of their finrmer ex- 
** ploits : I reverence the glmious death, which 
<* they bravely received, standmg', and 6ghiiD% 
** in their ranks : I reverence the field of ha^e, 
*< stained with their Mood, and the blood (jibe 
^ <* barbarians. Those honourable marks ba^ 
^ been already washed away by tlie rains; ba\ 
** the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones 
** of generals, of centurions, and of valiant war- 
♦♦ riors, claim a longer pmod of dvu^ation. Tbe 
'* king himself fought and fell in the foremi^ 
^ ranks of the battle. His attendants presented 
^ htm with the fleetest horses of the impefW 
^^ stable, that would soon have carried htm b^ 
« yond the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly 
<' pressed him to reserve his important life for the 
** future service of the republic. He still declar- 
** ed that he was unworthy to survive so mam 
" of the bravest and most faithful of his subjects: 
" and the monarch was i^obly buried under a 
^ mountain qf the slain. Let none, therefo/e. 
*• presume to ascribe tbe victory of the barba- 
'^ rians to the fear, the weakness, or the impni- 
^ dence of the Roman troops. The chiefs and 
** the soldiers were animated by the virtue of 
«* their ancestors, whom tliey equalled in (fc- 
" cipline, and the arts of war. Their generouj 
** emulation was supported by tlie love of glory. 
** which prompted them to contend at tlie sm 
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<* time with heat and thirst, with fire and the chap. 
" sword ; and cheerfully to embra/Ce an honour- ^^^^^;^ 
" able^death, as their refuge against flight and in-» 
" famy. The indignation of the gods has been the 
^' only cause of the success of our enemies." The 
truth of history may disclaim some parts of this 
panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled 
with the character of Valens, or the circumstances 
of the battle; but the fairest commendatiod is due 
to the eloquence, and still more to the generosity, 
of the sopliist of Antioch.*" 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this me- t^? c«*fc» 
morable victory ; but their avarice was disap- Ha^u^. 
pointed by the mortifying discovery, that the ^^^ 
richest part of the imperial spoil had been within 
the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to pos- 
sess the reward of their valour ; but they were 
encountered by theremains of a vanquished army, 
with an intrepid resolution^ which was the effect 
of their despair, and the only hope of their safety. 
The walls of the city, and the ramparts of the 
adjacent camp, were lined with military engines, 
that threw stones of an enormous weight ; and 
astonished the ignorant barbarians by the noise, 
and velocity, still more than by the real effects, 
of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the 
provincials, the domestics of the palace, were 
united in the danger, and in the defence : the 
furious ass^t of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were disco- 

^ Libanius de ukiscend. Julian. Noce, c. 3» in Fabricius, Bibllbt. 
Grac. torn, vii, p. 1*6-1*8. 
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CHAP, vcred ; and» after m obstinate conflict of manj 
xxvL ||0u|.g they retired to their tents ; convinced, by 
experience, that it would be far more advisable 
to observe the treaty, which their sagaciousIea</ef 
had tacitly stipulated with the fortifications of 
great and populous cities. After the basty and 
impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an 
act of justice extr^fiely useful to the discipbe of 
the Roman armies, the Goths indig^nantlyrakd 
the siege of Hadrianople* The scene of war and 
tumult was instantly converted into a silent soli- 
tude : the multitude suddenly disappeared; the 
secret paths of the woods and mountains were 
piarked with the footsteps of the tremWifigfu?^^ 
tives» who sought a refuge in the distant cities 
of lUyricum and Macedonia: and the faithful 
officers of the household, and the treasury^ m- 
tiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of 
whose death they were stilMgnorant. The tide 
of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls 
of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Constantinople. 
The barbarians were surprised with the splendiJ 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent Of the walls, the myriads of wealthy 
and afflighted citizens who crowded the ram- 
parts, and the various prospect of the sea anJ 
land. While they gazed with hopeiess desire on 
the inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a sallj 
was made from one of the gates by a party uf 
Saracens,** who had been fortunately engageii 



of I..' 



* Valens bad gainedt or rather purchased, the friendship .. 
5ar&cen8> whose vexatious iiuoads were felt on the borders of ?^ 
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in the service of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia ch apw 
was forced toyield to the admirable swii'tness and ^,^^]^^ 
spirit of the Arabian horses ; their riders were 
skilled in the evolutions of irregular war ; and the 
northern barbarians were astonished, and dis- 
mayed, by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the 
dagger of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked savage, 
applying his lips to the wound, expressed a hor-t 
rid delight, while he sucked the blood of his 
vanquished enemy .^ The army of the Gtoths, 
laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and 
the adjacent territory, slowly moved, from the 
Bosphorus, to the mountains which form the 
western boundary of Thrace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear, or the 
misconduct, of Maurus ; and the barbarians, who 
no longer had any resistance to apprehend from 
the scattered and vanquished troops of the Easti 
spread themselves over the face of a fertile and 
cultivated country, as far as the confines of Italy, 
and the Iladiiatic Sea.^ 

tiicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately 
introduced aniong a people, I'eserved, in a future age, to propa* 
j^'ate another religion, (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, v, p» 
104, IOC, 141. Mem. Eccles. toni. vii, p, 593). 

^ Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia praeter pubem, subraucum et 
lugubre strepens. Ammian. xxxi, 16, and Vales, ad loc. The 
Arabs often fought naked ; a custom which may be ascribed to their 
sultry climate, and ostentatious bravery. The description of this un- 
known savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to 
the Christians of Syria. See Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i» 
p. 72, 81-, 87. 

*■ The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of Am- 
mianus, (xxxi, 15, 16). Zdsimus, 1. iv, p. 2fT, 231), whom we are 
now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before the 
death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legation, p. 20) praises the 
iVrtility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 
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CHAr. The Romans, who so cocXfy, ai»d so coaciselj. 
..x^ ^nT! ' . laention the acts of justice which were exercised 
They ra- by the legioDs,' reserve th^ compassion, and 
2^^* their eloquence, for their own sufferings, when 
ITd^sts ^^^ provinces were invaded, and desolated by 
37d. ' the arms of the successful barbarians. The am- 
ple circumstantial narrative (did such aoarratiTe 
exist) of the nrin of a single town, of tbe mis- 
fortunes of a single family,*" mig^fat extuhiitan 
interesting and instructive picture of inofiaii 
manners : but the tedious repetition of vi^eand 
declamativy complaints would fatigue the atten- 
tion of the most patient reader. The samecea- 
sure may be applied, though not perhaps in an 
equal degree, to the prophane, and theeccte- 
siastical, writers of this mihappy period; that 
their minds were inflamed by popular andieii- 
gious animosity; and that the true size and 
colour of ev^ry object is falsified by the exag- 
gerations of their corrupt eloquence. The vehe- 
ment Jerom' might justly deplore the calamities 

s Observe with how much indifference Ceaar relates, in ist 
Commentaries of the Gallic war» thai be put to death the whole a^ 
nate of the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy, (iii, 16) ; tki be'u- 
boured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones, (vi, 31'-' 
, that forty thousand persons were massacred at Boorges by the p^ 

revenge of his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex, (\ii, T. 
&c. 

*^ Such are the accounts of the sack of Magdeburg, by tbttn^ 
siastic and the fisherman, which Mr. Harte has transcribedf (BiSL i<' 
Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i» p. 313-320), with some appreheBSoa '• 
violating the dignity of history. 

* £t vastatis urbibus, hominibusque interfectis, solitudinem et ti- 
ritaiem butiarum quoque fieri, el voUUiUum, pisciumque : testis Ill;nci:f 
est, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum soluai, (Panaonia) ; ^ 
prster caelum et terram, et crescentes vepres, et condensa sylTarx 
cimcto jMrwntnl. Tom. vii» p. ?50| ad I. Cap. Sophonias; ^« 
torn, i, p. 2(), 
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inflict^ by the Goths^ «nil their barbar<fti9 aUies, c^ap. 
on his native country of Pannonia, and the wide ^^^ * 
extent of the provinces^ from the walls of Con- 
stantinople to the foot of Hie Julian Alps; the 
rape^ the massacres, the conllagraticms ; and, 
above all^ the prc^anation of the chuithes, that 
Mnere turned into stabl^s^ and the contemptuous 
treatment of the relics of holy martyrs* But the 
Saint is surely transported beyond the limits of 
nature and history, when he affirms, — ^^ that, in 
"' those desert countries, nothing was left except 
'' the sky and the earth ; that, after the destruc^ 
'' tion of the cities, and the extirpaiMn of the 
'^ human race, the land was overgrown witli^ 
'' thick forests, and inextricable brambles ; and 
^' that the universal desolation, announced by the 
'^ prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished, in the 
" scarcity of the beasts^ the birds, and even of 
" the fish." These complamts were pronounced 
about twenty years after the death of Valen^; and 
the IHyrian provinces, which were constantly ex-^ 
posed to the invasion and passage of the barba- 
rians, still continued, after h calamitous period 
of ten; centuries, to supply new materials for ra- 
pine and destruction^ Could it even be supposed, 
that a large tract of country had been left with- 
out cultivation and without inhabitants, the 
consequences might not have been so fatal to the 
inferior productions of animated natilre. The 
useful and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the hand of man, might suffer and perish, if they 
Were deprived of his protection ; Init the bea5»ts 

VOL. IV. K tf 
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CHAP, of the for^t, bis eti^xiies» or his viciimsy would 
xxvk iiiij^piy in the free and umlistirbed possessUm erf 
their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
people the air, or the waters, are still less connect- 
ed with the fate of the human species ; and it is 
Iiighly probable, that theiish of the Danube would 
have felt more tern»r and distress, from the ap- 
proach of a voracious pike, than from the hostile 
inroad of a Gothic army. 
Maftsatre Whatever may have been the just measure of 
thic youth the calamities of Europe, there was reason to 
A, D^sVe. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^'"^ calamities would soon extend 
to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of 
the Gothshadbeenjudiciously distributed through 
the cities of the East ; and the arts of education 
were employed to polish, and subdue, the na- 
tive fierceness of their tesnper. In the space of 
about twelve years, their numbers had continually 
increased; and the children, who, in the first 
emigration, were sent over the Hellespont, had 
attained, with rapid growth, the strength and 
spirit of perfoct manhood.^ It was impossible to 
conceal from their knowledge the events of 
the Gothic war ; and, as those daring youths had 
not studied the language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their 
intention, to emulate tlie glorious example o( 
their lathers. The danger of the times seemed 
to justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials; 

^ Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20) foolishly supposes a preter- 
natural growth of the young Goths ; that he may introduce Cadmus^s 
armed men, who sprung from the dragon's teeth, &c« Such was the 
. Greek eloq[uence of the tinea. 
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and these su^icions were admitted as unquestion- ^^t:^ 
able evidence, that ihe Gotfas of As&a had formed ^ 
a secret and dangerous ccm^iracy against the 
public safety. The death of Valens had left 
the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, who 
filled the important station of master^general of 
the troops, with a high reputation of diligence 
and ability, thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinople ; which he considered^ 
during the vacancy of the throne, as the repre- 
sentative council of the nation. As soon as he 
had obtained the discretionary power of acting as 
he should judge most expedient for the good of 
the republic, be assembled the principal officers; 
and privately concerted etfectual measures for thd 
execution of his bloody design. An order was 
immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day, 
the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital 
cities of their respective provinces ; and as a 
report was industriously circulated, that they were 
summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, -the pleasing hope allayed the fury of 
their resentment, and perhaps suspended the mo-^ 
tions of the conspiracy. On the appmtited day, 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth >va» 
carefully collected in the square, or Forum : the 
streets and avenues were occupied by the Roman 
troops; and the roofs of the houses were covered 
with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of 
indiscriminate daughter; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of 

E e ^ 
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CHAP. Julius* from a domestic enefl|j> wlm, in a few 
-n ^? [h . moiiUis, might have carried fire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates*' The urgmt 
cooBideratkm of the public safety may mtdoubt- 
edly authorize the violation of every positive law. 
I low far that, or any other consideration., may 
operate, to dissolve the natural dbhgaikmofhj^ 
manity a»d ju9ticei is a doctrine of whidl stilf 
desire to remain ignorant 
The era. Xhe ^mpcror Gratian was far advanced ontis 
tian invesu march towards the plains of Hadrianople, wheD 
2iSr^h k^ wa# informed, at first by the confused voice 
the empire of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
A. a 379, reports of Victor and JRichomer, that his m^ 
ian. 19. ^j^^^ colleague had been slain in battler and that 
two-thirds of the Romah army wene ext^minated 
by the sword of the victorious Goths. Whatever 
reaeiitmeiit the rash and jealous vanity of his 
, uncle tnight deserve, the resentment of a gener- 

ous mind is easily subdued by the softer emotioos 
of grief and ccmipassion i and even ikxe sense of 
pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming 
consideration of the state of the republic. Gratian 
was too late to assist, he was too weak to revenge. 
his unfortunate colleague ; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequa) to the support 
of a sinking world. A formidable tempnt of tk 
barbarians of Germany seemed ready to burst 

' Afnmianus evidently approves this execution, cfficacia veKn^' 
salutaris, which concludes his work, (xxxi, 16). Zosimus, who > 
curious and copius, (I. iv» p. S33«-236^y mistakes the date, vaA la- 
bours to find the reaaqo why JuUus did not consult the empe • 
Theodosius, \vho had not yet ascended the throne of the East 
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ov€r the "jwovinces of Gaul ; and the mind of chap* 
Gratian was oppressed and distracted by the ad- ^^Jl'^ 
miDistration of the Western empire. In thia 
important crisis, the government of the East, and 
the conduct of the Gothic war, required the 
undivided attention of a herd and a statesman. A * 
subject invested with such ample command 
would not long, have preserved his fidelity to a 
distant benefactor; and: the imperial council 
embraced the wise and manly resolution, of con- 
ferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult. It was the wish of Gratian to bestow 
the purple as the reward of virtue; but, at the 
age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, edu- 
cated in the supreme rank, to understand the 
true characters of his ministers and generals. He 
attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, 
their various merits and defects ; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of ambition, he dis- 
trusted the cautious wisdom, which despaired of 
the republic. As each moment of delay dimi- 
nished something of the power and resources of 
the future sovereign of the Bast, the situation of 
the times would not allow a tedious debate. The" 
choice of Gratian was soon dqclared in favour of 
an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority, 
an unjust [and ignominious death. The great 
Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the catholic church,"* was summoned to 

"* A life of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last 
/century, (Paris 1679, in 4to; 1G80, in 12mo), to inflapie the mind 

of 

Ee3 
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CHAP, to the imperial court, which had gradually re- 
J^y^^^ treated fram the confines of Thrace to the more 
secure station of Sirmium. Five months after 
the death of Valens, the emperor Gratian pro- 
xluced before the assembled troops, his colleague, 
*and their master ; who, after a modest, perhaps 
a sincere, resistance, was compelled to accept, 
amidst the general acclamations, the diadem, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus."* The 
provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over 
which Valens had reigned, wese resigned to the 
administration of the new emperor ; but, as he 
was specially intrusted with the conduct of the 
Gothic war, the Illyrian prefecture was dismem- 
bered ; and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 
eastern empire.** 
fba^Ute? ^^^ ^^^^ province, and, perhaps, the same 
of Theo- city,P which had given to the throne the virtues 

ilositM. 

of the younf Duupbin with catholic zeal. The author, Flechier, 
afterwardB bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher ; and his 
history is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit-eloqucnce ; but he take^ 
his learning from Baronius, and his principles from St. Ambrosie and 
St. Attgustin. 

** l*he birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked 
in Pacatus, (in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 10, 11, 12); Themistius, (Orat. 
xiv, p. IB?) I Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 231) ; Augusthi, (de Civitat. Dei, 
V. 25) ; Orosius, (I. vii, c. 34) ; Sozomen, (I. vii, c. 2) ; Socrates, 
(1. V, c. 2); Theodofet, (1. v, c. 5); Philostorgias, (I. ix, c. 17, 
with Godefroy, p. 393) ; the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcellinus, in the Thesaurus Temporuni 
of Scaliger. 

* Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn, v, p. 716, &c. 

' JtaUca, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of 
Jtaly. The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but on 
the opposite bank of the river. See the Hispania Illustrata of Nonius, 
ft ?'hort, though valuable, treatise, e. xvii, p. 64-67. 
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•f Trajati, and the talents of Hadrian, was the chap. 
original «Bat of anotlier family of Spaniards, 
4vho, in a iess fortunate age, possessed, near four- 
score years, the declining empire of Home.* 
They emergeii from the obscurity of municipal 
honours by the active spirit of the elder Theo- 
dosius, a general, whose exploitsan Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The son of 
•that genera], who likewise bore the name of / 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, 
in the liberal studies of youth ; but he was in«- 
structed in the art of war by the tender care and- 
severe discipline of his father/ Under the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius 
-sought glory and knowledge, in the most distant 
^enes of military action ; inured his constitution 
to the difference of seasons and climates ; distin- 
guished his valour by sea and land; and observed 
the various warfare of the Scots, the. Saxons, and 
the Moors. His own merit, and the recom- 
mendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon raised 
him to a separate command ; and, in the station 
of duke of Msesia, he vanquished an army of 

• I agree with Tillcmont (Hist, des Empcreurs, torn, y, p. 726) 
Jn suspecting the royal pedigree, which remained a secret tUl the (GO* 
motion of Theodosius. Even after that event, the silence of ^acatos 
.<«utweij^ the venal evidence of Themistius* Victor, and ClaucUan» 
>vho connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Tjrajan .and 
Hadrian. 

<' PAcatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of 
Theodosius, to the military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
4^he jKcond Africanus ; who, like him, had served under their fathers, 
Cxii, 8). 
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CHAP, SarnmtiaDs; saved the province; deserved the 
xxYi. j^^^ ^£ ^jjg soldiers ; aud proroked the envy of 
the court.' His rising fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of his il- 
lustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
favour, the permission of retiring to a private 
life, in his native province of Spain. He dis- 
played a firm and temperate character in the ease 
with which he adapted himself to this new situa- 
tion. His time was almost equally divided be- 
tween the town and country : the spirit, which 
had animated his public conducts was- shown in 
the active and aiTectionate performance of every 
social duty ; and the diligence of the soldier was 
profitably converted to the improvement of his 
ample patrimony,^ which lay between Valla- 
dolid and Segovia, in the fnidst of a fruitful dis- 
trict, still famous for a most exquisite breed of 
sheep." From the innocent, but humble, la- 
bours of his farm, Theodosius was transported, 
in less than four months, to the throne of the 
eastern empire : and the whole period of the 
history of the world will not perhaps afford a 

• Ammianus (xxix, 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior 
Dux Msesi^, prima etiam turn lanUgine juvenis,* princeps postea 
perspectissimus. The same fact is attested by Themistius and 
Zosimus ; but Theodoret, (!• v» c« 5), who adds some curious circum- 
staneeSy strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 

* Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii, 9) prefers the rustic life ofTheon 
dosius to that of Cincinnatus ; the one was the effect of choice, the 
other of poverty. 

" M. d'Anville (Geographic Ancienne, torn, i, p. 25) has fixed 
the situation of Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, 
where Zosimus and Idatlus hare placed the birth, or patrimony, of 
Theodosius, 
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simHar example, of an elev^ation, at the same chap. 
time, so pare, aad so honomtible. The princes ^^^'' 
who peaceably inherit the sceptre of their fathers, 
claim and enjojr a legal right, liie more secure, 
as it isxibsohitelj distinct from the merits of their 
personal characters. The subjects, who, in a 
monarchy, or a popular estate, acquire the pos- 
session of supreme power, may have raised them- 
selves, by the superi(»ity either of geniusor virtue, 
above the heads of their equals : but their virtue 
is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause 
of the successful candidate is frequently stained 
by the guilt of conspiracy, or civil war. Even 
in those governments whkh allow the reigning 
monarch to declare a colleague, or a successor, 
his partial choice, which may be influenced by 
the blindest passions, is often directed to an un- 
worthy object. But the most suspicious malignity 
cannot ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure soli- 
tude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes, of an ambitious statesman ; and the name 
of the exile would long since have been forgot-i 
ten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the imperial court. 
During the season of prosperity he had been ne- 
glected ; but, in the public distress, his superior 
merit was universally felt and acknowledged. 
What confidence miist have been reposed in his 
integrity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious 
son would forgive, for the sake of the republic, 
the murder of his father! What expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities, to encourage 
the hop^, that a single ipan could save, and re^ 
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CHAP, store, the empire of the East ! Theodosius was 
^^ ^^1 ;, invested with the purple in the tlurty-tfaird year 
oi* his age. The vulgar gazed with adioiratioD 
on the manly beauty of his face, and,lhe graceful 
majesty of his person, which they were pleased to 
compare with the pictures and medals of the em- 
peror Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers dis- 
covered, in the qualities of his heart and under- 
standing, a more important resemblance to \k 
best and greatest of the Roman princes. 
iiiB pro- It is not without the most sincere regret, that 
Buccctifui I must now take leave of an accurate and faitb- 
th^^hte ^^^ guide, who hascomposed the history of his own 
^ar, times, without indulging the prejudice aiid pa&- 
38?/ * sions, which usually affect the mind of a con- 
temporary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who ter- 
minates his useful work with the defeat and death 
of Valens, recommends the more glorioussubject 
of the ensuing reign to the youthful vigour aod 
eloquence of the rising generation.^ The risin; 
generation was not disposed to accept his advice, 
«r to imitate his example ; ^ and» in the study 

' Let us hear Ammianus himsolf. Haec, ut miles quoB^^ ^ 
<*r(£cas, a principatu Csesaris Nervs exorsus, adusque Vaies's 
interltums pro virium cxpKcavi mensuri : nunquam, ut arbiffi^' 
aeiens, ailentio ausus corrumpere vel mendacio. Scribant re&a^ 
potiore«; aetate, doctrinisque florentes. Quos id, si libuerit, s|^ 
suros, procudere linguas ad majores moneo stilos..^ Amnuaa-C^ 
16. Th« first thirteen books, % superficial epitome of tiro Isb^ 
and fifiy-seven years, are now lost ; the last eighteen^ whidi coc:^ 
♦lo more than twenty-five years, still preserve the copious and i^' 
tiientic history of his own .times. 

.' Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a p^ 
fane history in the Latin language. The East, in the neitt cent'-:'; 
]Toduced some rhetorical historians, Zotimus* Olympaodorus, M» 
«i\,U8, Qi^ididus, &c. See Vossius de Uistoricis Greets, 1. ii, c 1' 
<l'j Historlcls Latinis, 1. ii, c. lO, ^c. 
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#f the reign of TheodosiuiSi, we are reduced to chap. 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus^by the J^^^^^^ 
obscure hints of fragments and chronicles, by the 
figurative style of poetry or panegyric, and by \ ' 
the precarious assistance of the ecclesiastical writ- 
ers, who, in the heat of religions faction, are 
apt to despise the profane virtues of sincerity and 
moderation. Conscious of these disadvantages, 
which will continue to involve a considerable 
portjoja of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, I shall proceed with doubtful and timor- 
ous «teps. Yet I may boldly pronounce, that 
the battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by • 
any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius over 
tlie barbarians ; and the expressive silence of his 
venal orators may be confirmed by the observa- 
tion of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabric of a mighty state, which has 
been reared by the labours of successive ages, 
could not be overturned by the misfcntune of a 
single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did not exaggerate the real measure of the cala* 
mity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who 
fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited in the populous provinces ef 
the East, which contained so many millions <st 
inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is found 
to be the cheapest, and most common, quality of 
h^map nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foe, nught have been speedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 
If ihe barbarians wer^ miounted on the hiprses. 
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CH AP< and equipped with the armour, of their vanqmsb- 
ed enemies, the knunerotts studs of Cappadocia 
and Spain would hare supplied new squadrons of 
cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
were plentifully stored with magajcinesof offeftsive 
and defensive arms ; and the wealth of Asia might 
'still have yielded an ample fund for the expejises 
of the war. But the effects which were produced 
by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds oithe 
barbarians, and of the Romans, extended the 
victory of the former, and the defeat of the lat- 
ter, far beyond the limits of a single dav. A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insoknt 
moderation, that, for his own part, he was fa- 
tigued with slaughter; but that he was astonished 
how a people who fled before him like a flock 
of she^p, could still presume to dispute the p 
session of their treasures and provinces.' Tt: 
same terrors^ which the name of the Huns bail 
spread among tlie' Gothic triheis, were inspired. 
jyy the formidable name of the Goths, among thf 
subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire/ 
If Theodosliis, hastily collecting his scattered 
forces, had led them into the field to encounttr 
> victorious en^my, his army would have beer 
Tanquished by their own fears ; and his rashnes> 
could not have been excused by the chance ol 

* Chrysostom, torn. i» p. 344s edit. Montftiucon. I have veri*^' 
%nd examined, this passage : hut I shouM never, without the sii 
TiUemont/CHist. des Enip* torn, v, p. 1^9), have detected an hf^tnr 
al aQecdote» in a Strang medley of moral and mjstic eshcrtat**'^ 
addressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a ypung wido^r. 

* Eunapius, in Excerpt, Legation, p. %h 
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success. But tkie great. Tbtodpsiu, an epilbet citAP. 
which he konoiirsdily desarved.oh this momeiitk ^^^^ 
ous occasiOP, conducted himself as the firm aod 
faithfttl giiardiw of the repulse. . He fi;K0d his 
head-K}tt{urters at Thessalomca, the capital of the 
Macedoniaa diocese;^ from whence he could 
watch the iroe^hu^ motionis of the bavbariaasp 
and direct the cfiemtions^ hkt He«itenaiits» from 
the gates of Constantinople to the shores of the 
Hadriatic. The fortificatiotiiB lyad garrisans of 
the cities were atrengtheiied ; : and the troops^ 
among whom a sense of order and discipline? wa» 
revived, were insensably emiwldened by the con- 
fidence of their Own safety. From titese secure 
stations, they were encouraged td niakie frequent 
sallies on the barbarians, who infested the adja* 
cent country ; and, as they were seldom allowed' 
to engage, Mrithout somb decisive superiority, 
either of ground or of numbers, their witerprises 
were, for the most part, succ^sful ; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own experience, 
of the possibility of vanquishing their mvwc%ble 
enemies. The detachments* sA these separate 
garrisons were gradually united into small armies ; 
the same cautious measures were pursued, accord- * 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations; the events of each day added strength 
and spirit to the Roman arms ; and the artful 
diligence oi' the emperor, who circulated the most 
favourable reports of the success of the war, 

^ See Godefroy's Chronology of the Laws* Codex Th«odo& torn, u 
Prolcgomen. p. xcix-civ. 
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CUAP« oontiibuted to subdue the pride of the barba- 
J^^^^^l^ rians, and to animate the hopes and courage of 
lus siriijects* If, instead of this faint and imper- 
fect outUne, we could accurately represent the 
counsels and acUons of Theodosius, in four sue* 
eessive campaigns, there is reason to believe, that 
his consummate skill would deserve the applause 
of every military reader. The republic had for- 
merly been saved by the delays of Fabius : and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field 
of Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps 
and marches of the dictator among the hills of 
Campania, may claim a juster proportion of the 
solid and independent fame, which the general 
is not compelled to share, either with fortune or 
with bis troc^. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius; and the infirmities of his body, 
which most unseasonably languished under a long 
and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attenticm from 
the public service.* 
DiviMom, The deliverance and peace of the Roman pro- 

defeAt, and , . * 

submis. vmces ** was the work of prudence, rather than 
GoJh*!*^**** of valour: the prudence of Theodosius w^as se- 

A.d/379. 
382. 

* Most writers inaitt on th« ilUieit, and long repose, of Theodo* 
aiu8, at Tbessalonka : Zosimus, to diminish his glory ; Jornandes* 
to favour the Goths ; and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce bis 
baptism* 

^ Compare Thcmistius (Ont. xiv,* p. 131) wii9i Zosimus^ i}. ivv 
p. 232), Jornandes, (c. xxvii, p. 649)» and the prolix Commentary of 
M. de Buat, (Hist* des Peuples, &c. torn, vi, p. 477-55?). The 
Chronicles of Idatius and Mareellinus allude, in general terms, to 
magna ceitamina, magnu muliapie preKa. The tw» epithets are net 
easily reconciled. 
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conckicl by fortone ; and the emperor never failed c h af. 
to seize, and to improve, every favouraUe cir- ,.^^^ 
\ cumstance. As long as . the superior genius of 
Fritigern preserved the union, and directed the 
motions^ of the barbarians, their power was not 
inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. 
The death of that hero, the pr^ecessor and 
master of the renowned Alaric^ relieved an im- 
patient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 
discipline and discretion. The barbarians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, abandoned 
themselves to the dictates of their passions ; and 
their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. 
An army of conquerors was broken into many 
disorderly bands of savage robbers; and their 
blind and irregular fury was not less pernicious 
to themselves, than to their enemies. Their 
mischievous disposition was shewn in the destruc- 
tion of every object, which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy; and they often 
consumed, with improvident rage, the harvests, 
or the granaries, which soon afterwards became 
necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of 
discord arose among the independent tribes and 
nations, which had been united only by the bands 
of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops 
of the Huns and the Alani would naturally up-* 
braid the flight of the Goths ; who were not dis- 
posed to use with moderation the advantages of 
their fortune : the ancient jealousy of the Ostro- 
goths and the Visigoths could not long be sus- 
pended; and the haughty chiefs still remembered 
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c H AF. the insults and injuri^^ Avliich they had Tedpro- 
xxxu ^^ly offered, or susUuned^ while the nation was 
seated in the countries beyond, the Danube. The 
progress of domestic faction abated the more 
diffusive sentiment of national animosity ; and 
the officers of Theodosius were instructed to par- 
chase with liberal gifts andpi^Bfiises^ the retreat^ 
or service, of the discouteiited party. The ac- 
quisition of Modar, a prince .of the royal blood 
of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion 
to the cause of Rome. Tiie. illustrious deserter 
soon obtained the rank of miaster-general, with 
an important command; sufpdsed an army of 
his countrymen^ who were immersed in wine and 
deep ; and after a cruel slaughter of the astonish- 
ed Gotbsy returned with an immoxse spoil, and 
four thousand waggotys, to the iofiperial camp^^ 
In the hands of a skilful politician^ the most 
different means may be successively applied to 
the same ends : and the pe^e of the empire5 
which had been forwarded by the dividons, was 
accomplished by the reunion, of the Gothic 

peathand nation. Athanaric, who had been a patient 

funeral of * 

Athanaric, spcctator of tlicse extraordinary events, was at 
Jarf^isf^' length driven, by the chance, of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland^ He 
no longer hesitated ijj pass* the Danube ; and a 
very considerable part of the stibjects of Fritigern, 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persnaded to acknowledge for their 
• .*• J 

* Zoiimus <1» iv, |i* S32) styles faira a Seythian, ^ name which the 
more recent Greeks seem, to haye appropriated to the Goths* 
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Idng, a Gothic judge, whose birth they re- chap. 
spected, and whose abilities they had frequently ^^^^^^ 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit , 
of Athanaric; and, instead of leading his people 
to the field of, battle and victory, he wisely list- 
ened to the fair proposal of an honourable and 
advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was ac- 
quainted with the merit and power of his new 
ally, condescended to meet him at the distance 
of several miles from Constantinople; and enter- 
tained him in the imperial city, with the con- , 
fidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a 
monarch. ** The barbarian prince observed, 
** with curious attention, the variety of objects 
-** which attracted his notice, and at last broke 
" out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of 
*•' wonder. I now behold (said he) what I never 
*' could believe, the glories of this stupendous 
** capital ! and as he cast his eyes around, he 
** viewed, and he admired, the commanding situ- 
** ation of the city, the strength and beauty of 
** the walls and public edifices, the capacious 
** harbour, crowded with innumerable vessels, 
•* the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
" the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
** (cbntinued Athanaric), the emperor of the. Ro- 
" mans is a god upon earth ; and the presiimp- 
** tuous man, who dares to lift his hand against 
** him, is guilty of his own blood."^ The Go- 

*■ The reader will not be displeased to see the original words of 

Jornandes, or the author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem in* 

gressus est, miransque, E^, Inquit, cerno quod ssepe incredulus 

VOL. IV, ^ f atidifbam. 
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CHAP, thic kin^ did not long enjoy this splendid and 
honourable reception ; and, as temperance was 
not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be sus- 
pected, that his mortal disease was contracted 
amidst the pleasures of the imperial banquets. 
But the policy of Theodosius derived more soM 
benefit from the death, than he could bare 
exjiected from the most faithful services, of his 
ally. The funeral of Athanaric was perfomed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the East; a 
stately monument was erected to his memory: 
and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, 
and decent grief, of Theodosius, inlisted under 
the standard of the Roman empire/ The sub- 
mission of so great a body of the Visigoths was 
productive of the most salutary consequences; and 
the mixed influence of force, of reason, and of 
corruption, became every day more powerful, 
and more extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the 
apprehension that an obstinatedelay mightexpose 
Am, alone and unprotected, to .the revenge, or 
justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather 

audicbam, famam videlicet tantas urbis. Et hue illuc oculus ra- 
vens, nunc situm urbls commcatumque navium, nunc mania c!i?. 
prospectans, miratur; populoique diversarum gentium, quasi furv 
in uno e diversis partibus scaturiente unda, sic quoque militemona* 
natum aspiciens. Dens, inquit, est sine dubio terrenus ImpentXi 
et quisquis adversiis cum manum movent, ipse sui sangui&H r?.> 
existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii, p. 650) proceeds to mention bis do^ 
and funeral. 

i Jornandes, c. xxviii, p. 660, Even Zosimus <!• iv* p. 24^ * 
compelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so hoooura^*'* 
himself, and so beneficial to the public* 
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the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated chap. 
four years one month and twenty-five days af- ,^^J^l^ 
ter the defeat and death of the emperor Va- a. d. 382, 
lens.- ^^^^ 

The provinces of the Danube had been already invasion 

, « , . . 1 . /».! ^1 and defeat 

relieved from the oppressive weight of the Gru- of the 
thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary retreat gj'^^r^o": 
of Alatheus and Saphrax ; whose restless spirit tio^oths, 
had prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine October* 
and glory. Their destructive course was pointed 
towards the West ; but we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of their 
various adventures. The Ostrogoths ioipelled 
several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian ; advanced into the 
unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, returned, with 
accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the 
fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and 
the soldiers, or at least the historians, of the em- 
pire, no longer recognised the name ^md coun- 
tenances of their fornier enemies.* The gener- 
al, who commanded the military and naval 
powers of the Thracian frontier, soon perceived 
thatTiis superiority would be disadvantageous to 
the public service; and that the barbarians, awed 

^ The shoi-t, but authentic, hints in the FoBti of Idatius (Chron. 
Scaliger, p. 52) are stained with contemporary passion. The four- * 

teenth oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, and the consul 
Saturninus, (A. D. 393). 

* '&499S r» ^Kuitjuf wmftf mywrn, Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 252. 
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CHAP, by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
*!^yiU probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies, 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured the 
barbarians into a fatal snare. They were per- 
suaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might 
surprise, in the silence and darkness of the night, 
the sleeping army of the Romans; and the whole 
multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes.^ The bravest of the Ostro- 
goths led the van ; the main body consisted of 
the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; and 
the women and children securely followed in the 
rear. One of the nights without a moon had 
been selected for the execution of their design ; 
and they had almost reached the southern bank of 
the Danube, in the firm confidence that they 
should find an easy landing, and an unguarded 
camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle ; a 
triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each 
other, and which formed an impenetrable chain 
of two miles and a half along the river. While 
they struggled to force their way in the unequal 
conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by 
the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by the united im- 

^ I am justified, by reason and example, in applying Uiis Indian 
name to the ^•m^vX« of the barbarians^ the single trees hollowed into 
the shape of a boat, ir^niu fi»f«^^§n tftfit(iM0»frts, Zosimus, 1. iv, 
p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gnithungi 
In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plens ciineis immanibus alni. 

Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 61». 
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piilse of cars and of the tide. The weight and chap. 
velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, ^3^^^[!l 
and dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes of the 
barbarians : their valour was ineffectual ; and 
Alatbeus, the king, or general, of the Ostro- 
goths, perished, with his bravest troops, either 
by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves of 
the Danube.. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet migbt regain the opposite shore ; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable, either of action or counsel; 
and they soon implored the clemency of the vic- 
torious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on 
many others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the 
"passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant his- 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the fiefld of battle till the barbcuians had been 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus.* The flattering poet, 
who celebr^U^ed, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius ; 
and almost insinuates, that the king of the Ostro- 
goths was slain by the hand of the emperor.* 

* Zosimus, 1. iv, p. 252-355. He too frequently betrays his po- 
verty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious narratives with 
trifling and incredible circumstances. 

™ Odothffii Regis opima. 

Retulit — , Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general conld only win 
from the king or general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with 
his own hands : and no more than three such examples are celebrated 
in the Tictoriout agee of Rome. 
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CHAT. The truth of history mi^ht perhaps be found in 
XXVI. ^ '^ medium between these extreme and con- 
tradictory ashcrtioiis. 
Settierocnt xiie orii^inul treaty which fixed the settlemeDt 

of the /.i^ii -ii- -M J 

Goths in of the Goths, ascertained their pnvil^fes, and 
•n*d A^ia, stipulated their obligations, would illustrate tk 
A. p. 38a. history of Theodosius and his successors. The 
series of their history has imperfectly preserved 
the spirit and substance of this singular agree- 
ment." The ravages of war and tyranny had 
provided many large tracts of fertile but unculti- 
vated land, for the use of those barbarians, who 
might not disdain the practice of agriculture. A 
numerous colony of the Visigoths was seated in 
Thrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were 
planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; their immediate 
lyants were supplied by a distribution of com and 
cattle ; and their future industry was encouraged 
by an exemption from tribute, during a certain 
term of years. The barbarians would have d^ 
served to feel the cruel and perfidious policy of 
the imperial court, if they had sufiered them- 
selves to be dispersed through the provinces. 
They required, and they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence ; they still cherished and propa- 
gated their native manners and language ; assert- 
ed, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of 

■ See Themistius, Orat. xvi, p. 311. Claudian (in Eutrop. I-i> 
162) mentions the Phrygian colony.*— 

. Ostrogothis coUtur mistisque Gruthungis 



Phryx ag er - 



and then proceeds to name, the rirers of Lydia, the Paetolus sri 
Hermus. 
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their domestic government; and acknowledged chap. 
the sovereignty of the emperof, without submit- J^^Jll, 
ting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of 
the tribes arid families were still permitted to 
command their followers in peace and war ; but 
the royal dignity was abolished ; and the gener- 
als of the Goths ,were appointed and removed 
at the pleasure of the emperor. An army of 
forty thousand Goths was maintained for the 
perpetual service of the empire of the East ; and 
those haughty troops, who assumed the title of 
Fcederati^ or allies, were distinguished by their 
gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privi- 
leges. Their native courage was improved by 
the use of artns, and the knowledge of dis- 
cipline; and, while the republic was guarded, 
or threatened, by the doubtful sword of the 
barbarians, the last sparks of the military flame 
were finally extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans."" Theodosius had the address to per- 
suade his allies, that the conditions of peace 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions 
of his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.'^ 
A different mode of vindication or apology was 

* Compare Jornandes, (c. xx, 27), who marks the condition and 
number of the Gothic Fcederati^ with Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 258), who 
mentions their golden collars ; and Pacatus, (in Pane^syr. Vet. xii, 
37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their bravery and dis- 
cipline. 

P Amator pacis generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by 
the Gothic historian, (c. xxix), who represent* his nation as innocent, 
peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According to 
Liivy, the Eomans conquered the world in their own defence* 
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CHAP, opposed to the complaints of the people; wlio 
loudly censured these shameful and dangerous 
concessions.** The calamities of the war were 
painted in the most lively colours ; and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security, were diligently exaggerated The ad- 
vocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some 
appearance of truth and reason, that it was im- 
possible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, 
who were rendered desperate by the loss of 
their native country; and that the exhausted 
provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of 
soldiers and husbandjuen. The barbarians still 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the ex- 
perience of past times might encourage tbe 
hope, that they would acquire the habits of in- 
dustry and obedience ; that their manners wouM 
be polished by time, education, and the influence 
of Christianity ; and that their posterity wo«M 
insensibly blend with the great body of the Ro- 
man people/ 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments 
and these sanguine expectations, it was ap- 
parent to every ^discerning eye, that the Gotk 



^ Besides the partial invectives of Zoeimus, (always discontc:^- 
with the ChriBtian reigns), see the grave representations vhidi -V* 
neslud addresses to the emperor Arcadius, (de Regno, p^ 2^ ^» 
edit. Petav.)* The phiJoBophic bishop of Cyrene was near enoa^*- 
judge; and Jie was sufficiently removed from the temptation of is; 
or flattery. 

' Themistius (Orat* xvi, p. 311, 212) composes an elaborated 
rational apology, which is not, however, exempt from the puerilii*^ 
of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could onfy charm the wild beasts 
Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men and wonaen, whose f^ 
decessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces* &c. 



Their hos. 
tile senti- 
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would long remain the enemies, and might soon chap, 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. 
Their rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.' To the 
zeal and valour of the* barbarians, Theodosius 
was indebted for the success of his arms: but 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were 
sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon- 
stant, disposition, to abandoh his standard, at the, 
moment when their service was the most essen- 
tial. During the civil war against Maximus, a 
great number of Gothic deserters retired into 
the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent 
provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to 
expose his person, and exert his power, to sup- 
press the rising flame of rebellion.* The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong sus- 
picion, that these tumults were not the effect of 
accidental passion, but the result of deep and pre- 
meditated design. It was generally believed, 
that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace 
with ;an hostile and insidious spirit ; and that 
their chiefs had previously bound themselves, by 
a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith 
with the Romans ; to maintain the fairest shew 
of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the fa- 

• Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allow- 
ance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier : xivwrtg r» 
XxttPsMJf was the guilt of the people. Libiuiius, Orat. xii, p. 394, 
edit. Morel. 

* Zosimus, L iv, p. 267-271. He tells a long and ridiculous story 
of the adventurous prince, who roved the country with only five 
horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an 
eld woman*8 cottage, &c. 

TOL. IV. G g 
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CHAP, vourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of 
*.^J!il*'^. revenge. But, as the minds of the barbarians 
were not insensible to the power of gratitude, 
several of tlie Gothic leaders sincerely devoted 
themselves to the service of the empire, or, at 
least, of the emperor : the whole nation was in- 
sensibly divided into two apposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, to compare the obligations of tkii 
first, and second, engagements. The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the aa- 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his manners, the li- 
berality of his sentiments, and the mild virtue? 
of social life. But the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in- 
flamed the passions, and asserted the mdepeod- 
ence, of his warlike followers. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties 
were invited to the imperial table, they were in- 
sensibly heated by wine, till they forgot tbcusnal 
restraints of discretion and respect ; and betrayed. 
in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, whohaii 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordins/f 
controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment. : 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fra- 
vitta, alarmed and exasperated by the moW^ 
of his rival, whose departure from the 
. might have been the signal of a civil war, boMI 
followed him ; and, drawing his sword, laid Pri' 
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dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms; chap. 
and the faithful champion of Rome would have 
been oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not 
been proteqted by the seasonable interposition of 
the imperial guards.*" Such were the scenes of 
barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and 
table of the Roman erfiperor ; and, as the impa- 
tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
and temperate character of Theodosius, the pub- 
lic safety seemed to depend on the life and abili^- 
ties of a single man.* 

" Compare Eunapius <m Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22) with Zosimus, 
(1. iv, p. 279). The difference of circumstances and names, must un- 
doubtedly be applied to the same story. Fravjtta, or Travitta, was 
afterwards consul, (A. D. 401), and still continued his faithful ser- 
vices to the eldest son of Theodosius, (Tillemont, Hist, des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v, p. 467). , 

* Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube jusqu*au Bosphore ; 
cxterminerent Valens et son arm^e ; ct ne repasserent le Danube, 
que pour abandonner I'affrcuse solitude qu'ils avoient faite, (Oeuvres 
de Montesquieu, torn, iil, p. 479 ; Considerations sur les Causes de ia 
Orandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c xvii). The president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of Va- 
lens, never abandoned the Roman territory. ' It is now thirty years« 
says Claudian, (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A. D. 494), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens haec oblita Triones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vistigia fixit 

Threicio funesta solo 

The error is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and imme- 
diate cause of the fall of the western empire of Rome. 
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